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Introduction 


1 Why a Study of Sin Metaphors? 


This project grows out of an initial interest in a larger question—and one par- 
ticularly thorny and under-explored—regarding the Gospel of Matthew, name- 
ly, Matthew’s understanding of the role that Jesus’ death and particularly his 
resurrection play in the accomplishment of Jesus’ work as the Messiah of Israel 
and savior. Pursuing this question, however, requires first an examination of a 
smaller but foundational question regarding the Gospel: if, in Matthew’s view, 
Jesus’ work (considered holistically) has the effect of rectifying a human/world 
situation that was not what God desires (“sin”), what were the features of that 
situation? Put somewhat colloquially, if Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection fixes 
what was wrong with humanity (and perhaps the world), what is the problem 
that it fixes? What is wrong with humans (and again, perhaps the world) such 
that Jesus’ death and resurrection is integral to the solution? Thus, I took on a 
project of looking at the source or cause of sin and evil (not merely the defini- 
tion of it) in the Gospel of Matthew. 

In looking at passages in Matthew that indicate a source or cause of sin, 
it soon became apparent that a dichotomous paradigm that tried to sort the 
relevant passages into “human agency” (free will in some sense) vs. “spiritual 
agency” (the work of the devil or some version of “original sin”) was too simplis- 
tic to represent Matthew’s portrayal. In fact, Matthew’s ways of talking about 
this question were more complex in two ways. First, even a cursory glance at 
Matthew’s passages on the topic showed that Matthew rarely addressed the 
topic forthrightly. Unlike a number of Second Temple Jewish writers, Matthew 
offers no explicit reflection on the source of sin and evil. Instead, we find in 
Matthew a consistent use of metaphorical or parabolic language for the cause 
or source of sin. The use of metaphors introduces complex dynamics that need 
to be addressed in interpreting the passages. Secondly, the metaphors them- 
selves are diverse in their imagery, spanning a range from sources highly exter- 
nal to humans to others that are highly internal. The overall picture portrayed 
through Matthew’s use of these metaphors—and ultimately the significance 
of this portrayal as a prolegomenon for exploring Matthean soteriology—is 
the focus of this study. 

While a number of authors have explored in the significance of metaphor 
and metaphorical dynamics in New Testament texts, especially with regard 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


to the parables and the kingdom of God/heaven,! there is currently no major 
study of this with respect to Matthew’s Gospel. Drawing from this previous 
work and crucial for the present study, however, is the fundamental perspec- 
tive agreed upon by many biblical scholars and most modern metaphor theo- 
rists that metaphors are not merely poetic ways of expressing an idea that can 
be translated into plain language but are “tensive” speech—that which em- 
bodies a tension, a profound “yes and no,’ an “is and is not”—the very ten- 
sion of which imparts a new vision of reality to the hearer or reader.* Much of 
this work grows out of the insights of Paul Ricoeur, particularly those found in 
his Rule of Metaphor, a work that will be the focus of sustained attention in 
the discussion of the nature and functioning of metaphor in the rest of the 
introduction. 

Thus, this study will explore the portrayal of the causes of sin and evil 
found in the Gospel of Matthew by first developing a contextual framework 
through examination of a variety of Second Temple Jewish texts that are also 
concerned with the cause or source of sin and/or evil (Part 1). Following that, 
I will examine various passages from the Gospel itself, focusing particularly 
on the metaphorical images used to portray the cause of sin and evil and their 
relation to Matthew’s most explicit depiction of the cause, the person of the 
devil in the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares (Part 2). In the conclusion, 
I will briefly propose some ways in which the use of metaphor and the impact 
of metaphorical dynamics are significant in the understanding and articula- 
tion of the causes of sin and evil, proposals that have significance for other 
theological topics (soteriology, ecclesiology, etc.) in Matthew and even for reli- 
gious discourse more generally. 


2 Metaphor: What Does It Do and How Does It Do It? 


The task of defining what metaphors are and establishing their function and 
how they carry out that function is a prime example of Bertrand Russell’s 
maxim that “Everything is vague to a degree you do not realize until you have 


1 Two of the most important for the present work are Norman Perrin (Jesus and the Language 
of the Kingdom: Symbol and Metaphor in New Testament Interpretation [Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1976]) and Werner Kelber (The Oral and the Written Gospel: the Hermeneutics 
of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, Paul, and Q [Bloomington and 
Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1997]). 

2 Other works on biblical use of metaphor not directly related to Matthew also provided back- 
ground to the present study, particularly Günter Réhser, Metaphorik und Personifikation der 
Sünde: Antike Stindevorstellungen und Paulinische Hamartia (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1987). 
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tried to make it precise.” Philosophical and literary-theoretical investigations 
of these questions have resulted in myriad arguments and counter-arguments 
and a mushrooming of publications since the 1950s.* Of these, two that have 
been particularly influential also are especially pertinent to our topic: The 
Rule of Metaphor by Paul Ricoeur® and Metaphor and Religious Language by 
Janet Martin Soskice.® These will guide our reflections in the conclusion as 
well as serve as main conversation partners here in our introductory remarks, 
although we will also examine contributions to the discussion by other impor- 
tant scholars. 


2.1 Defining and Describing Metaphor 

While there has been no lack of discussion regarding what metaphors do and 
how they do it, there has been less interest is clarifying how a person might 
recognize a metaphor if she saw one. The task is more difficult than it might at 
first seem.” Still, a useful definition has been proposed by Soskice: “Metaphor 
is that figure of speech whereby we speak of one thing in terms which are seen 
to be suggestive of another.”8 The language here is quite carefully considered, 
as will become clear. 


3 The Philosophy of Logical Atomism, David Pears, ed. (La Salle, IL.: Open Court, 1985), 38. First 
published 1918. The quote continues: “... and everything precise is so remote from everything 
that we normally think, that you cannot for a moment suppose that is what we really mean 
when we say what we think.” 

4 Monroe Beardsley, “The Metaphorical Twist,’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 
22 (Mr 1962): 293-307; Max Black, Models and Metaphors (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1962); Jacques Derrida, “White Mythology,’ trans. F.C.T. Moore, New Literary History 6.1 (1974): 
5-74; Colinn Murray Turbayne The Myth of Metaphor (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1962); Philip Wheelwright, Metaphor and Reality (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1962) and The Burning Fountain (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1968); W.K. Wimsatt 
and M. Beardsley, The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry (Lexington, Ky.: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1954). The importance of metaphor for theology has also received atten- 
tion. See especially Sallie McFague, Speaking in Parables: a Study in Metaphor and Theology 
(London: scm, 2002) and Metaphorical Theology: Models of God in Religious Language 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982). 

5 The Rule of Metaphor: Multi-disciplinary Studies of the Creation and Meaning in Language, 
trans. by R. Czerny (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1975). 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1985. 
Thus, David West in a review of Introducing Metaphor by Murray Knowles and Rosamund 
Moon (London: Routledge, 2006) says, “To criticize Knowles and Moon for not defining meta- 
phor adequately is perhaps a little unfair—after all, the problem of definition is one that 
confronts and confounds all who step into the world of metaphor” (Language and Literature 
17.2 [2008]: 167-169). 

8 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 15. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


As a guide for identifying metaphors formally, however, it is somewhat un- 
satisfactory. The identification of formal verbal structures in the definition and 
recognition of simile, a figure of speech so close to metaphor at a basic level, is 
more patent and widely recognized: the use of “like” or “as” indicates a simile. 
The same phrase or sentence with the like or as removed yields a metaphor. 
While some metaphor theorists have developed schemas for identifying meta- 
phors on formal grounds,® the lack of an easily recognizable verbal cue (as 
we have with similes) compels these scholars to develop quite complex struc- 
tures for identification. One may instead, however, utilize a more operation- or 
function-based definition, such as Soskice’s, above. While this approach avoids 
the need for overly intricate systems of identification, it carries with it its own 
necessary explanations and caveats. Let us look briefly at Soskice’s own expli- 
cation and then explore a number of other factors. 

The first element of the definition—“metaphor is a figure of speech’—has 
a number of important implications. First, Soskice points out, this means that 
when we talk about metaphor, we are talking about a particular type of ver- 
bal communication, and not a mental event.!° While certain mental activities 
such as “a process of imagination” or a type of “perception” or “synthesis” may 
precede the making of a metaphor, it is the expression of that perception or 
synthesis in language that defines metaphor." 


9 See for example, “The Signaling of Metaphor,” Chapter 6 in The Language of Metaphors by 
Andrew Goatly (London and New York: Routledge, 1997), 168-197. 

10 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 16. 

11 This does not preclude the idea that “making metaphors’ is an action, and indeed a men- 
tal one, as long it is understood that “metaphor” refers to the particular verbal commu- 
nication that is a result of that action and not the mental action itself. (See particularly 
paragraph 2 on p. 16.) While this may not be a necessary limitation philosophically, it is 
helpful in delimiting the scope of her study. This stipulation also does not preclude the 
discussion of what we do mentally with this particular use of words, as the discussion of 
how metaphors work has always necessitated. Soskice is not suggesting that this aspect of 
the study, difficult as it is to grapple with, should be off limits. Soskice says, “the tendency 
to speak of metaphor as though it were a special kind of mental act is by no means with- 
out significance for our study. It is an important feature of metaphor that, if the metaphor 
is a good one, in appreciating it one goes well beyond the bare formulation of the ut- 
terance.... Perhaps this is why some philosophers speak of metaphor as a special fusion 
of ‘sense’ and ‘sensa’ which produces a mixture of thought and experience unavailable 
from more prosaic expression.... We are not, then, rejecting psychological terminology 
completely, but rejecting the suggestion that metaphor is fundamentally a sort of mental 
event. A metaphor may prompt us into non-linguistic recognitions or comparisons, but 
of equal if not greater importance are the linguistic associations to which it gives rise” 
(pp. 17-18). 

This naturally introduces the question of the role of cognitive linguistics related to 
metaphor, an important and potentially very fruitful trajectory for exploring the questions 
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Second, a metaphor is not a physical object.!2 This does not mean that one 
cannot use a physical object in a verbal metaphor, but simply that the object 
itselfis not a metaphor. Soskice argues that 


he who points to the daffodils in the garden and says that they are meta- 
phors for rebirth speaks carelessly ... Daffodils are not themselves and 
could not be metaphors, for they are not linguistic at all.... one can rea- 
sonably say that the daffodil is a symbol of rebirth or that it provides an 
analogy for rebirth, since neither the category of symbol nor that of anal- 
ogy is strictly linguistic. However, although we can construct a metaphor 
in which we speak of daffodils in order to describe rebirth, the daffodils 
themselves are not metaphors. 


The distinction between metaphors and symbols (at least physical objects as 
symbols) is, however, somewhat trickier than Soskice’s page-and-a-half treat- 
ment indicates. On the far end, one can see her point that, for example, the 
color blue can be symbolic (purity, heavenliness, or on the other hand, sadness) 
but “blue” as a color cannot very well be metaphorical. The ability, however, 
of a symbol (daffodils, for example) to carry meanings or connotations that 
can be transferred to something else (carried over, metapherein) sounds a good 
deal like Soskice’s “one thing in terms which are seen to be suggestive of anoth- 
er.” So, for example, if we say, “If your right hand should ensnare you, cut it off?” 
is “right hand” symbolic or metaphorical? Following Soskice, it seems that one 
might say that the words “right hand” in this sentence are metaphorical (since 
it is portrayed as an agent that can act to ensnare or trip one up, thus “terms 
which are seen to be suggestive of another’), but an actual right hand would 
be symbolic (perhaps of ability to act or of strength or of something else).15 
This is perhaps to introduce an over-nice distinction, however. Such a distinc- 
tion is necessitated, though, by Soskice’s insistence that “metaphorizing” is not 


of this study, but not the trajectory we have chosen to pursue. Hopefully others will do so 
and expand the conversation in various ways. 

12 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 17-18. 

13 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 17, italics mine. 

14 See also Ricoeur's discussion of color symbolization in art in relation to metaphor 
(pp. 237-238). 

15 In fact, the whole statement could be literal—a literal hand that literally trips up or traps 
you should literally be cut off—except that in the context the whole statement becomes 
metaphorical for moral “stumbling” and thus each element within the statement be- 
comes symbolic or metaphorical. See discussion below regarding the necessity of context 
for determining whether statements are metaphorical. 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


a mental act but a linguistic one.!® All metaphors must be “speaking of one 
thing terms of another.” In so doing, Soskice shows that, unlike most metaphor 
theorists, Aristotle is not significantly foundational for her reflection except as 
a historical starting point. Although one section of her first chapter deals with 
Aristotle’s treatment of metaphor in the Poetics and Rhetoric, her main point is 
to show why Aristotle has been seen by many as advocating a substitution the- 
ory of metaphor,” a reading that she is not quite willing to deem unjustified, 
though she admits that “in other places Aristotle shows his sensitivity towards 
the capacity of metaphor to name the unnamed, that is to fill what linguists 
now call lexical gaps.”!® She goes on to quote—but then hurry past—the pas- 
sage in which she sees this: 


It is a great thing to make a proper use of each of the elements men- 
tioned, and of double words and colloquial words,!° but to be metaphori- 
cal is by far the greatest. For only that cannot come from someone else; 
it is given as a sign of good natural ability.2° For to metaphorize well is to 
observe resemblances.”! 


As WH. Fyfe says in his footnote to his LCL translation of this passage, the 
ability to “observe resemblances” (tò dpotov Gewpetv) is “the power of detecting 
‘identity in difference’ which distinguishes also both the philosopher and the 
scientist.” Thus, in this comment, Aristotle connects “metaphorizing well” 
with abilities of observation and perception—seeing similarities. More than 
simply filling lexical gaps” or saying in a decorative way things that could be 
said plainly,?* “to be metaphorical is by far the greatest” because it recognizes 


16 Soskice does not pause to refute the now commonly held idea that all thought (apart 
from simple sense perception and recollection) is linguistic in form, a proposition that if 
correct would mean that it is impossible to have a metaphorical thought that was non- 
linguistic, and thus her distinction is spurious. 

17 The substitution theory says that metaphors are decorative, figurative ways of saying 
what could be said in “literal language.” Ricoeur, however, problematizes the idea that is 
such a thing as “literal language’ exists, arguing rather that all natural language in imbued 
with and based upon metaphor, figuration, and analogy. 

18  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 9. 

19 YAwttatc, here perhaps with the connotation of a “dialect,” or perhaps “unusual” or “rare.” 

20 = evulac. 

21 Arist. Poet. 1459a, my translation. 

22 Aristotle, Vol. 23, Poetics, LCL 199 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932); the same 
idea is articulated by Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 26. 

23 ~+Poet.1457b. 

24 Poet. 1458a and Rhet. 1410b. 
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and communicates connections among attributes of things despite dissimilar- 
ity, or perhaps more powerfully because of it. 


2.2 Metaphor as Transference 

This passage has proved fertile for many reflecting on metaphor, particularly 
for Ricoeur.?5 Ricoeur’s first chapter, “Between Rhetoric and Poetics: Aristotle,” 
engages this passage at length, as well as another: “A metaphor (eta@opd) is 
a word belonging to something else—a ‘bringing-upon’ (émt@opc) either from 
the genus to the species or from the species to the genus, or from one species 
to another, or else by analogy.””° The idea of metaphor as a kind of transference 
is one that is picked up by many interpreters and one that deserves some ex- 
tended consideration as it will lead us to consider some of the core questions 
regarding the functioning of metaphors. Ricoeur spends a good deal of time 
working with the idea of transference, though he begins by noting that “this 
notion of epiphora enlightens at the same time as it puzzles us.’2” The idea of 
transference is particularly problematic for Soskice: 


The difficulty with any mention of transference is that it immediately 
begs the question ‘transference of what to what?’ Inability to answer this 
question casts doubt upon the value of speaking in terms of transference 
at all. In Aristotle’s use of the notion there is a further ambiguity over 
whether he intends us to regard metaphor as the process of transference, 
or as the product of it. He seems to mean both, yet his account of any 
process of transference is scarcely filled out.?8 


Soskice is right to point out that “while the notion that it is words which are 
transferred is difficult to make sense of, the notion that it is the meanings of 
words which are transferred, with its suggestion that means are detachable 
things that words have, is no easier.’29 Ricoeur, however, in his discussion of 
Aristotle's use of epiphor, points out that in the key passage, Aristotle shifts 


25 Inthe balance of Rule of Metaphor, Ricoeur also repeatedly returns to this and other pas- 
sages from Aristotle as a touchstone. In fact, while it may not be that Aristotle sets the lim- 
its of the discussion for Ricoeur, he certainly sets the playing field, and Rule of Metaphor 
could arguably be construed as an extended exegesis of Aristotle's remarks and an exposi- 
tion of their implications. 

26 = petapopd dé got dvdpatos &AAoTPIOU emipopa Ñ and tod yévous Ertl cidos) and tod ElSoug él 
Tò yévoç Ñ and Tod ElSoug ent elSoc H nate TodveAoyov. Poet. 1457b, my translation. 

27 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 17. 

28  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 6. 

29 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 6. 
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from talking about “metaphor,” the noun, to talking about “metaphorize,” the 
verb. In commenting on Poetics 1459 a 3-8, he says, “Several things are notable 
in this text. [First] metaphor becomes a verb, ‘metaphorize’; this brings to light 
the problem of usage—process prevails over result.”2° As Ricoeur goes on to 
explain, a metaphor is less a thing that és than a thing that happens: “metaphor 
is a semantic event that takes place at the point where several semantic fields 
intersect.”3! Thus, “metaphorical attribution is essentially the construction of 
the network of interactions.”3? 

Several aspects are significant here. First, Ricoeur is not claiming that the 
terms constitutive of the metaphor “have” meanings that are transferred. 
Rather linguistic communities share a network of associations ascribed to a 
term, and when two terms are put in conjunction, the networks interact. If the 
networks that are brought together contain attributes that are not usually as- 
sumed to be compatible within the linguistic community, the resulting discon- 
tinuity will result in a metaphor that is “living.” Ricoeur's idea of metaphor as a 
combination of discordant networks of attributes is consistent with Soskice’s 
phrase “one thing in terms which are seen to be suggestive of another.’ 


2.3 Living and Dead Metaphors 

Ricoeur, however, is insistent that this is not the case for all combinations of 
words where an exchange of attributes would be untenable on a literal level. 
His distinction here is that polysemy is not the same as metaphor. When a 
word has come to have more than one literal meaning®? (that is, a commonly 
agreed upon lexical meaning and usage or “dictionary definition’), it no longer 
functions as a metaphor, though it may have originally done so. It is a “dead 
metaphor’: 


In the metaphorical statement... a contextual action creates a new 
meaning, which truly has the status of event since it exists only in the 
present context... In this way, the innovation of an emergent meaning 
can be taken as a linguistic creation. And if it is adopted by a significant 
part of a linguistic community, it in turn can become a common meaning 
and add to the polysemy of the old lexical entities, thus contributing to 
the history of the language as code system. But at this final stage, where 
the meaning-effect we called metaphor has become this shift of meaning 


30 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 23. 
31 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 98. 
32 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 98. 
33 On the problems of “literal meaning,’ see below. 
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that increases polysemy, the metaphor is then no longer living but a dead 
metaphor. Only authentic metaphors, that is, living metaphors, are at 
once meaning and event.34 


Because words themselves are more or less arbitrary placeholders for commu- 
nally attributed meanings, those attributed meanings can change or multiply. 
When the same word has multiple agreed upon meanings (“literal” or lexical 
definitions), polysemy is the result, and this can engender a variety of types of 
word play (for example, a pun), but these are not necessarily metaphors.*° So, 
Ricoeur would say, an “electrical current” and a candidate “running for office” 
are no longer metaphors. “Current” now means the thing that electricity does. 
The original metaphor that communicated the observation that electricity be- 
haves in ways comparable to water is no longer a living metaphor. Once the 
community comes to a point that a term or phrase is commonly understood 
to mean a certain thing, the term or phrase becomes “literal,” regardless of the 
metaphorical genesis of the term or phrase, and the polysemy is lexicalized. 

In this, both Ricoeur and Soskice seem agreed in their rejection of what 
Soskice calls the metaphor-as-myth theory which understands the use of 
metaphors—especially those that go unrecognized—to structure our cor- 
porate and individual thought-life. Though the theory has many notable 
proponents,?6 as general approach to metaphor function, it is lacking pre- 
cisely because it does not sufficiently take account of dead metaphors. As 
Soskice explains: 


34 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 99. 

35 Along these same lines, Soskice notes, “The same word can have a number of senses. We 
are not speaking here of homonymy, instances of several words which have the same 
shape (for example, the ‘mail’ which is armor and the ‘mail’ which is post), but of poly- 
semy, cases where the same word has a number of related yet different senses.” Soskice 
then cites the various polysemic and literal senses of flight including: passing through 
the air, power of flying, air journey, digression, series of steps, the process of fleeing away. 
When a word is polysemic, “At a given time, it may be difficult to determine whether 
a particular usage is properly regarded as embodying one of the lexicalized and literal 
senses of the term in question or whether it is a figurative usage” (Soskice, Metaphor and 
Religious Language, 83-84). 

36 Soskice mentions Antole France and Jacques Derrida (The White Mythology), although 
with the caveat that these are coming “from different philosophical traditions and tend- 
ing to different ends,” apparently granting that they are discussing particularly the norma- 
tive and structuring role of metaphors in philosophical discourse rather than the general 
functioning of metaphor in common language. 
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One of the most interesting things about the metaphor-as-myth thesis is 
that, despite its actual antiquity, it is invariably presented as a new and 
startling theory concerning the victimization of thought by language. One 
of the most recent books to present it in this way is George Lakoff’s and 
Mark Johnson’s Metaphors We Live By, which argues that metaphor forms 
the implicit and unrecognized structure of most human life.... Carried to 
an extreme, it is in danger of falling into the fallacy, criticized by James 
Barr in the Semantics of Biblical Language, of confusing word deriva- 
tion with word meaning. Word meaning, modern linguistics stresses, is 
properly understood synchronically; few present-day speakers of English 
know that ‘ancillary’ derives from the Latin term for a serving maiden, 
yet they may nonetheless understand perfectly the current meaning of 
the term. Similarly, it is absurd to think that one misunderstands the 
true meaning of dandelion if one does not know all of its origins in ‘dent- 
de-lion’, or of ‘malaria’ because one fails to associate it with ‘mal aria’, bad 
air. Etymologizing such as that of Anatole France is spurious if it puts 
itself forward as the ‘true’ meaning of the terms, for, as Barr has pointed 
out, ‘the etymology of a word is not a statement about its meaning but 
about its history’. 


In a dead metaphor, people cease to see “one thing in terms which are sug- 
gestive of another.” Thus, to pick up our previous example, regardless of what 
might be posited by Lakoff and Johnson, when someone “runs for office,” no 
one is put in mind of politicians moving their legs quickly to get elected, and 
unless one pauses to reflect upon it, it does not likely affect their understand- 
ing of the election process. Yet, Soskice also claims, and I think rightly, that 
metaphor, unlike simile,>” 


37 Although, just a few pages prior to this, in discussing the difference between metaphors 
and similes, Soskice says, that “Simile may be the means of making comparisons of two 
kinds, the comparison of similars and of dissimilar, and in the latter case, simile shares 
much of the imaginative life o and cognitive function of its metaphorical counterparts. 
For this reason we can say that metaphor and simile share the same function and differ 
primarily in their grammatical form.” Thus, “Our contention here is that the presence of 
a ‘like’ [in some cases] is an aspect of superficial grammar, and in no real way impedes 
meaning. In such cases, metaphor and simile, while textually different, are functionally 
the same” (Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 59). Soskice’s method for culling 
those similes which are essentially decorative (or that she calls illustrative from those 
which truly have the cognitive power of metaphors is, on the one hand fairly simple: if 
you can remove the “like” or “as” and still have a sensible sentence, the simile will have the 
power of a metaphor. Thus, “She’s as lovely as a flower” is not as powerful as “The king- 
dom of God is like a grain of mustard seed.” We might say that similes that are essentially 
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... has the added capacity to expand our lexicon, and in so doing, it ex- 
pands the conceptual apparatus with which we work.... Metaphors be- 
come not only part of our language, but also part of the way in which 
we interpret our world.... [thus] metaphor is not a neutral or ornamental 
aspect of speech. Rather in almost all areas of abstract thought, the very 
frames within which we work are given by metaphors which function in 
structuring not only what sort of answers we get, but what kind of ques- 
tions we ask.38 


Soskice’s later discussion of how the use of metaphors and models in the field 
of scientific inquiry might illumine their role in religious reflection is helpful 
in navigating this seeming inconsistency. 


2.4 Metaphors versus Models 

Soskice finds that it is important first to distinguish between metaphors and 
models. While both metaphors and models function heuristically to help us 
grasp a concept or to open up understandings of something abstract, they 
have characteristic differences. While metaphors consist in “speaking about 
one thing in terms which are seen to be suggestive of another,’ models repre- 
sent a thing via a one-to-one correspondence of aspects. If a metaphor is “one 
thing in terms of another,” in a model there is no “another.” Thus, a model of 
the solar system is not a metaphor of the real solar system, nor is a model air- 
plane a metaphor of the real airplane or an architect’s drawing a metaphor of 
the finished building. Each element—though it is made of different material 
and perhaps not exactly proportional to the thing represented—represents 
one aspect and all the aspects together give a picture of the thing itself. In this 
sense, models are analogical. Metaphors, however, help one grasp the nature of 
something by giving a picture of something else, and in so doing, some (though 
not all) propose a model, and those that do are called “theory-constitutive 
metaphors.”9 For example, one such metaphor that is common and functions 
as a fruitful illustration for Soskice is the metaphor of the mind as a computer. 
The notable feature of a theory-constitutive metaphor is that, once it is taken 
up, it gives rise to many other metaphors, such as, in this example, experiences 


adjectival or adverbial (“he works like a horse”) are not as close to metaphors as those 
that are predicative. Thus, at points in our study below we will consider similes as well as 
metaphors since they will also shed light on our topic and to exclude them seems to en- 
force an unwarranted distinction on purely grammatical grounds that modern metaphor 
theory rejects as artificial. 

38  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 62. 

39 Or “conceptual metaphors.’ 
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as “input,” what the mind does them as “processing,” certain aspects of the 
mind being “hard wired” and others being “programmed,” etc. Such metaphors 
generated by the governing metaphor are called “metaphorically constituted 
theory terms.’4° 

Soskice further distinguishes between homeomorphic models (such as the 
architect's drawing or the model airplane) and paramorphic models (such as 
a model of a molecule built using balls and sticks). Paramorphic models are 
an intermediate area between homeomorphic models and theory-constitutive 
metaphors. Thus, 


The models used by the sciences for theoretical purposes are primarily 
paramorphic models [since] ... the task of theory construction itself is 
customarily the task of constructing models to explain better what we 
do not fully understand, rather than that of building models of states of 
affairs whose nature is clear to us. Rather than demonstrating clear paral- 
lels, the paramorphic model suggests candidates for similarity and gives 
form to deliberation on unfamiliar subject matters.... In science, social 
science, ethics, theology, indeed the whole realm of abstract theorising, 
it is the paramorphic models which are used in attempts to speak about 
the ‘mysterious overplus.’#! 


Thus, theory-constitutive metaphors are also analogical, although not in as 
strict and direct a sense as models, per se. With theory-constitutive metaphors 
(as opposed to non-metaphorical models) and with paramorphic models, as 
with all metaphors, there is always a tension between the ways the metaphor 
works as a model and the ways it does not.*” 


40 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 101-103. More will be said in the conclusion 
about this with respect to our topic. 

41 — Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 103. 

42 One of Lakoff and Johnson’s favorite examples of the power of metaphor to shaping 
thinking (or at least its potential power) is the difference it makes if we talk about a na- 
tion as a “body politic” or as “the ship of state,’ both of which are “theory-constitutive 
metaphors.” Since neither of these metaphors, however, are prominently used today, they 
may seem a moot example for the point Lakoff and Johnson are trying to make—rather 
than be unconsciously carried along by either of these metaphors, most hearers would 
find them so uncommon as be somewhat arresting and they would provoke the hearer to 
reflect on the aptness of the metaphor rather than to have her unconscious ideas about 
nationhood formed by it. In this sense, it is only dead or nearly-dead model metaphors 
that function as Lakoff and Johnson propose. Lively metaphors open up new possibilities 
to be considered. 
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2.5 The Tension of Metaphors 
This leads us to examine one of the most important and universally recog- 
nized of the attributes of metaphor, that is, “tension” Among Soskice’s “rough 
guidelines” for distinguishing living from dead metaphors, “The first is that one 
recognizes a dissonance or tension in a living metaphor whereby the terms of 
the utterance used seem not strictly appropriate to the topic at hand.... This 
tension varies with the strength of the metaphor. A hackneyed or dead meta- 
phor generates no tension.”43 

Ricoeur also sees tension as a fundamental element in living metaphor, and 
this tension (or “tensive” quality) is between the “is not” of the literal sense of 
the metaphor and the “is” of the metaphorical sense: as readers or hearers, we 
recognize that on a literal level, the metaphor is untrue, yet we feel compelled 
to affirm that the statement expresses truth about its subject. Since “It was and 
it was not’ ... contains in nuce all that can be said about metaphorical truth,”44 
each metaphor embodies for the hearer a “yes and no” tension between the 
literal sense and the metaphorical aptness of the expression, and “the meta- 
phorical statement captures its sense as metaphorical midst the ruins of the 
literal sense.’45 The more acute the tension, the livelier the metaphor, as noted 
above. The incongruity (or “impertinence”) of the literal gives way before the 
congruence of the metaphorical attribution (its “pertinence”): 


In its literal sense, the expression constitutes an enigma to which the 
metaphorical meaning offers the solution. Now, the tension and contra- 
diction point only to the form of the problem within the enigma, what 
one could call the semantic challenge or, in Jean Cohen's terms, the 
‘semantic impertinence’. The metaphorical meaning as such is not the 
semantic clash [the “no” to the literal] but the new pertinence that an- 
swers its challenge [the “yes”]. In the language of Beardsley, the meta- 
phor is what forms a meaningful self-contradictory statement from a 
self-destructive self-contradictory statement.... tension, contradiction, 
and controversion are nothing but the opposite side of the reconciliation 
in which metaphor ‘makes sense.’*6 


43 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 73. The other two guidelines are “the relative 
ease of paraphrase” (live metaphors resist simple translation into non-metaphorical lan- 
guage) and whether or not the metaphor has become so commonplace that “its initial 
web of implications becomes, if not entirely lost, then difficult to recall,” this final criteri- 
on echoing, obviously, Ricoeur's distinction between metaphor and lexicalized polysemy. 

44 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 224. 

45 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 221. 

46 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 194-195. 
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Or as he says earlier in the same chapter: 


It is the ‘clash’ on the literal level that leads one to seek out a meaning be- 
yond the lexical meaning; while context allows one to maintain the sense 
of certain terms, it prevents one from doing so for others. However, the 
metaphor is not quite the clash itself, but rather its resolution. One must 
decide, on the basis of various ‘clues’ provided by the context, which 
terms can be taken figuratively, and which cannot. One must therefore 
‘work out’ the parallelism between situations that will guide the iconic 
transposition of one to the other. This activity has become useless in the 
case of conventional [that is, “dead”] metaphors, where cultural usage 
decides on the figurative sense of certain expressions. It is only in living 
metaphors that one sees this activity at work.*” 


Soskice, for her part, is at pains to emphasize that what is unique about 
metaphors is their ability to “disclose for the first time” rather than sim- 
ply “redescribe”*® and that “a strong metaphor compels new possibilities of 
vision.”49 In this, Soskice’s and Ricoeur’s understandings of the functioning of 
metaphor are quite congruent. Despite some extensive critiques of Ricoeur, 
Soskice’s understanding of the role of “resemblance” in metaphor seems simi- 
lar to Ricoeur's. She remarks, “the good metaphor does not merely compare 
two antecedently similar entities but enables one to see similarities in what 
previously had been regarded as dissimilar.”°° This sounds very much like what 
Ricoeur says regarding the establishment of resemblance through metaphor: 


In other words, if it serves some purpose in metaphor, a resemblance 
must be a characteristic of the attribution of predicates and not of the 
substitution of names.>! What constitutes the new pertinence is the kind 


47 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 190-191. 

48  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 89. 

49  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 57. 

50  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 26. 

51 The “substitution theory” of metaphor is that, in a metaphor, the writer or speaker is sub- 
stituting an improper word (figurative, e.g., fox) for a proper one (literal, e.g., cunning). 
Soskice says, “Substitution theories argue that the content or meaning of metaphor could 
equally be expressed in non-metaphorical terms.” However, “the Incremental theorists,” 
of which both she and Ricoeur are ones, disagree: “Basic to their position is the view that 
what is said by way of metaphor can be expressed adequately in no other way, that the 
combination of parts in a metaphor can produce new and unique agents of meaning” 
(Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 31).The congruence of this with the last por- 
tion of the above Ricoeur quote is easily seen. 
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of a semantic ‘proximity’ established between the terms despite their 
‘distance’ apart. Things that until that moment were far apart suddenly 
appear as closely related. Aristotle was aware of this strictly predicative 
effect of resemblance when he considered, among the ‘virtues’ of good 
metaphors, that of being ‘appropriate’. On guard against far-fetched met- 
aphors, he recommends that metaphors be derived from material that is 
‘kindred’ and ‘of like form’, such that one as the expression is produced, it 
will appear clearly that the names involved are ‘near of kin’.... Epiphora, 
we recall, is Aristotle’s term. It is transposition, transference as such, that 
is, the unitive process, the sort of assimilation that occurs between alien 
ideas, ideas distant from one another. As such, this unitive process arises 
from an apperception—an insight—that belongs to the order of see- 
ing. Aristotle was pointing to this apperception when he said: ‘to meta- 
phorize well is to see—to contemplate, to have the right eye for—the 
similar’ Epiphora is this glance and this genius-stroke, unteachable and 
impregnable. But there is no epiphor without diaphor, no intuition with- 
out construction. Indeed, the intuitive process, bringing together what is 
disparate, contains an irreducibly discursive moment. The same Aristotle 
who contemplates the similar is also the theoretician of that proportional 
metaphor in which resemblance is more constructed than seen ... There 
is no contradiction, therefore, in giving an account of metaphor now in 
the language of apperception, that is, of vision, and then in the language 
of construction. It is at once the ‘gift of genius’ and skill of the geometer, 
who sees the point in the ‘ratio of proportions’.52 


Thus, as Soskice says, “the particularity of a metaphorical description is not 
that it translates literal thought, but that the very thinking is undertaken in 
terms of the metaphor. What interests us in metaphor is precisely that we find 
in it an increment to understanding.”>3 The resemblances perceived in trans- 
position (epiphor) of the two elements of a metaphor results in a new way of 
seeing, a new vision of the thing(s).5+ 


52 Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 194-195. 

53 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 25. 

54 Ricoeur puts this nicely when he discusses the example from the 19th-century poet 
Jeremy Taylor’s Of Holy Living, in which Taylor writes, “virginity is a life of angels, the 
enamel of the soul.’ Ricoeur says that in penning this metaphor, “something develops 
in the language. There accrue to the language various properties of enamel that until 
then had never been clearly established as recognize connotations of the word: ‘thus this 
metaphor does not merely thrust latent connotations into the foreground of meaning, 
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Thus, in explaining her definition of metaphor (speaking about one thing 
in terms suggestive of another) in relation to other theories, she says that 
metaphor cannot be understood as simply a conflict of word meaning (contra 
Beardsley) nor can it be understood as the interaction of two separate “sub- 
jects” (Black), but her definition “retains aspects of both of these theories”: 
“metaphor is properly a linguistic phenomenon—an interanimation of terms.’ 
It is “a use of language with a unity of subject-matter and which yet draws 
upon two (or more) sets of associations,” or as Ricoeur says, “Metaphor is 
a semantic event that takes place at the point where several semantic fields 
intersect.’56 It is this idea of “fields” or “networks” or “webs” or “sets” of as- 
sociations that illumines the similarity of Soskice’s and Ricoeur's perspec- 
tives. In a metaphor, there are always (at least) two elements. Each element 
has attributes associated with it. When the elements are brought together 
(through “transference,” epiphora), some overlap of attributes—perhaps be- 
fore unperceived—becomes apparent, but there are other attributes that can- 
not be seen to overlap. We might think of this, perhaps, in the image of a Venn 
diagram. It is the existence of non-overlapping characteristics—the “is not” 
in Ricoeur's parlance—that makes an expression metaphorical rather than 
literal.5” It is the “similarity (overlap) within dissimilarity (non-overlap).” 


but brings into play if some properties that were not previously meant by it’” (The Rule of 
Metaphor, 97-98, quoting Beardsley, “The Metaphorical Twist,’ 303). 

55  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 49. The aspect of “conflict” is one for which, as 
we have seen, she critiques Ricoeur, and the other (interaction) affirms the idea of “trans- 
position” or “transference,” a notion about which, she said, “immediately begs the ques- 
tion ‘transference of what to what?’ Inability to answer this question casts doubt upon 
the value of speaking in terms of transference at all” (Soskice, Metaphor and Religious 
Language, 6). Ricoeur, however, like Aristotle sees a thorough understanding of epiphora 
as key to understanding how metaphors operate, as we have seen. 

56 Ricoeur goes on: “It is because of this construction that all the words, taken together, 
make sense. Then, and only then, the metaphorical twist is at once an event and a mean- 
ing, an event that means or signifies, an emergent meaning created by language” (Ricoeur, 
The Rule of Metaphor, 98-99). 

57 Of course, not all instances of two elements with a lack-of-overlap are a metaphor. If 
I say, “Karen is a librarian,” there is more to Karen than being a librarian (aspects of that 
“element” that do not overlap with “librarian”), and likely there are things associated with 
being a librarian that Karen does not embody. Still, if the agreed upon (literal, lexical) 
definition of “librarian” fits what Karen does, the statement is non-metaphorical. Karen 
is, at least within the context of the statement, a subset of “librarian” or conversely “librar- 
ian” is a subset of the many things Karen is. If, however, Karen does not actually work in a 
library but works, rather, in a car parts store, “Karen is a librarian” would be metaphorical. 
The statement might point to an overlap (similarity) in the way she goes about doing her 
job despite the fact that the material with which she works does not overlap (dissimilar- 
ity) with that of a librarian. 
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Both are necessary to create a metaphor. Were the networks of associations 
to overlap completely, were there no dissimilarity, there would be only the 
substitution of one element for another—the metaphor would be dead and 
the “metaphorical meaning” would be the literal meaning.5* Thus, Soskice 
and Ricoeur are in essential agreement regarding the “tension” of “is/is not,” 
and indeed almost all modern explanations of metaphor point to something 
like “tension” or “conflict” as the foundational dynamic of metaphor.®? Soskice’s 
“suggestive of another” seems to express this. 

Thus, we will adopt this notion of metaphorical tension, of an “is/is not” 
or a “yes-and-no” dynamic, as key to the functioning and to the interpreta- 
tion of metaphor. Yet there is a valid critique to be level against Ricoeur’s use 
of the “is/is not” or “yes-and-no.’©° Soskice’s main critique of Ricoeur is that 
his schema sees metaphor in terms of a two-part experience or a two-level 
interpretation—a “literal-no” and a “figurative-yes’—whereas, from Soskice’s 
perspective, the metaphorical “seeing one thing in terms of another” is a sin- 
gular process. She asserts that some metaphors do not have any obvious literal 
sense to which we are forced to say “no.”6! 

To return to our analogy of the networks of associations, to claim that there 
is a “no” to the literal seems merely to recognize that the two sets of associa- 
tions do not completely overlap. It is, however, this lack of overlap that causes 
the tensive dynamic of metaphor. Thus, it is less a conflict of literal sense with 
metaphoric sense than a tension within the metaphorical sense. That is to say, 
the more acute tension or conflict is not between and obviously untrue literal 
sense and an easily affirmed figurative sense, but between—or really among— 
the many possible figurative senses that one might perceive, not so much 


58 For example, if I say, “Edgar Jones is the head of the company,” the term “head” here is 
no longer metaphorical. The network of meanings in this context fit exactly the idea to 
which it is applied because one of the literal, lexicalized meanings of head is to be the 
foremost person within an organization or group. 

59 Fora summary of those holding this view, see, for example, Andrew Goatly, The Language 
of Metaphors (New York: Routledge, 1997), 18; and Carl R. Hausman, Metaphor and 
Art: Interactionism and Reference in the Verbal and Non-Verbal Arts (Cambridge, U.K.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), 59-66. 

60 Ricoeur himself, in one of his most daring claims, posits that, apart from some artificially 
created technical and scientific languages (what Ricoeur calls “steno-languages”), there is 
no “literal” language, if by literal we mean “a word in which tenor and vehicle cannot be 
distinguished can be taken provisionally to be literal’ (The Rule of Metaphor, 81; see also 
discussions of technical language on pp. 91, 140—-141,). All language (all “natural language,” 
that is) is fundamentally metaphoric. If this is the case, it seems odd to posit that the “no” 
we speak to a metaphorical statement is a “no” to the literal sense. 

61  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 84-85. 
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between the subject and what is being attributed to it, but among the many 
possible attributes of both elements and how we are to make sense of them in 
combination. Thus, I would argue the “yes-and-no” tension of the metaphor 
exists not between the metaphorical and the literal meanings, but within the 
statement itself as a metaphor. If metaphor is “seeing similarity in the dissimi- 
lay,” the tensive quality of the metaphor is manifest precisely in the way it com- 
pels the reader or hearer both to affirm and to deny the validity or aptness of 
the metaphor, to sort out the similar from the dissimilar. It forces the reader/ 
hearer to say “yes” to some aspects and “no” to others. In this regard, our ap- 
proach has some aspects in common with those who have discussed metaphor 
as “filter” or “lens” by which some attributes are highlighted (similarities) while 
others are downplayed (differences). Metaphor thus “organizes” our thinking 
about a thing.®? In this conception, metaphors function heuristically to impart 
clarity and insight regarding the thing spoken about, and we will have occasion 
to draw on this function significantly in our study. 


2.6 Metaphor, Context, and Interpretation 
While semantic units as small as two words can function as metaphors (for ex- 
ample, “writhing smoke”), entire sentences can function metaphorically—but 
also, potentially, not. If we say, “That is not my cup of tea,” the sentence might 
or might not be metaphorical. Even traditional metaphorical sentences like 
“That is a cold coal to blow at” or “You would be carrying coal to Newcastle” are 
not necessarily metaphorical apart from some context, either literary or with 
regard to the occasion of the remark.®* Thus, context is not just important for 
the recognition of a metaphor and for its interpretation, it is at least partially 
determinative of a statement’s status as a metaphor. 

Consideration of the importance of context brings us to one of the aspects 
of metaphor that is often unaddressed by theorists: the role of speaker and 
hearer—and indeed the entire linguistic community—in the formation and 


62 Ricoeur has certain critiques of this position (The Rule of Metaphor, 200-206), but also 
says, “Metaphor’s power of reorganizing our perception of things develops from transpo- 
sition of an entire ‘realm’” (The Rule of Metaphor, 236). 

63 Sucha perspective, however, does come under criticism (by both Soskice and Ricoeur) for 
focusing on the redescriptive power of metaphor—its ability to point out pre-existing but 
latent or unobserved similarities—and undervaluing the generative potential of meta- 
phor to actually create new attributes for an element because of its combination with the 
other, as we have already seen. 

64  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 21. Soskice is concerned, based on Ricoeur’s 
work, lest we replace the “tyranny of the word” (semiotic theories of metaphor) with the 
“tyranny of the sentence,” thus her emphasis on the necessity for considering context in 
understanding something like “That is a cold coal to blow at” as metaphorical. 
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reception of metaphors. Despite the language of most metaphor theorists, it 
must be noted that that metaphors do not, in fact, do anything. Because there 
is no non-metaphorical way to speak about metaphors,® theorists often resort 
to using personification (itself a type of metaphorical speech) in discussing 
metaphor. While this may be unavoidable to some extent, continued unre- 
flecting use of language about “how metaphors work” or “what metaphors do” 
tends to obscure the fact that metaphors themselves are contextual linguis- 
tic constructs (locutionary and illocutionary acts done by someone) and not 
themselves acting agents. Just as words do not inherently have meanings but 
simply bear the meanings ascribed by the community, so too metaphors are 
only metaphors by virtue of their tensive, non-identical networks of associa- 
tions within a linguistic community.®® On the one hand, this may seem almost 
absurdly obvious. However, not pausing to reflect on this fact leads to under- 
recognizing the fact that metaphors themselves do nothing. People speaking 
or writing and hearing or listening within a particular context do. This is par- 
ticularly important to keep in mind when undertaking, as we will be, interpre- 
tation of metaphors within texts from another era and culture. 

Both Ricoeur and Soskice touch on this in a variety of ways. We have al- 
ready noted that one of the litmus tests for whether a metaphor is alive or 
dead is whether, within a linguistic community, the metaphorical meaning 
has become lexicalized and is now part of the accepted polysemy of the word 
or whether there still remains tension and a certain level of strangeness (im- 
pertinence) about the metaphor. It is the metaphorical tension perceived by 
the hearers that makes a metaphor “work,” and conversely, the hearers becom- 
ing inured to the tension that makes the metaphor dead. We should, however, 
perhaps adjust our terminology somewhat. Carl Hausman has proposed, and 
I think with good reason, using the term “frozen” or “dormant” for this type of 
metaphor.® This seems a better term for lexicalized metaphors than “dead” 
since, should the reader or hearer pause to reflect upon a dormant metaphor, 
the metaphor may again spring to life and be full of tension. In fact, this may 
be one of the most important functions of interpretation of metaphorical 


65 “Itis impossible to talk about metaphor non-metaphorically ... the definition of meta- 
phor returns on itself... There is no non-metaphorical standpoint from which one could 
look upon metaphor, and all the other figures for that matter, as if they were a game and 
played before one’s eyes” (Ricoeur, The Rule of Metaphor, 18). 

66  Soskice even goes so far as to locate the existence or non-existence of metaphor in the 
intentions of those involved: “A metaphor is only a metaphor because someone, speaker 
or hearer and ideally both, regards it as such; the intentional component is essential” 
(Metaphor and Religious Language, 36). 

67 Metaphor and Art, 3 and 15, et passim. 
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statements: the revitalization of metaphors that have become dormant. This 
is especially important in the case of religious texts where so many metaphors 
have become dormant through their great familiarity.®* 

Interpreting metaphors is, however, a tricky business. As already noted, it is 
the linguistic community that bring to bear the networks of association con- 
nected to the twinned elements of a metaphor. Interpreting metaphors out- 
side of their original communities—not to mention across languages—makes 
it exceptionally likely that the new interpreter will bring different associations 
to the metaphor. This is perhaps the reason why, in the literature exploring 
metaphors and the theories about how they operate, writers offer scores of 
examples of metaphors but seldom venture to put forward an interpretation. 

Their reticence is well-founded. One of the aspects of metaphor on which 
most of the prominent theorists agree is that metaphors are not simply decora- 
tive ways of saying something that could be said in literal language, that meta- 
phors cannot be “translated” into literal language without loss of meaning.® 
The moment we being to say, “In using this metaphor, the speaker is trying to 
communicate that...” we find we are trying to walk on water. We have no solid 
foundation of specified and agreed upon aspects of our networks of associa- 
tions, especially when working with metaphors from ancient texts. Even when 
reading the interpretations of metaphors from those of one’s own language 
and culture, we may find that a writer’s interpretation(s) of what a metaphor 
“means” is surprising or even at odds with what a metaphor evokes for us. For 
example, at one point Soskice mentions the use of the phrase “ship of the 
desert” as a metaphor for camel. She says, “The relational irreducibility of the 
metaphor lies in the potentially limitless suggestions that are evoked.’”° This 
naturally led me to think of what this metaphor evokes for me. Perhaps this 
was Soskice’s intention. Regardless of that, when she listed her ideas of what 
this called to mind, all but one was things that had not occurred to me. Her list 
included, “the implied corollaries of a swaying motion, a heavy and precious 
cargo, a broad wilderness, a route mapped by stars, distant ports of call, and so 
on.” In contrast, I thought of the desert as a vast, forbidding expanse, danger- 
ous, undulating, with the camel small in the vastness, with the wind whipping 
the foam of sand around it. It becomes clear then that there are actually two 
metaphors operating: the camel as a ship and the desert as an ocean. 


68 Attention to the use of metaphors in texts or in description generally is, however, also a 
feature of teaching and scholarship in most fields, obviously. 

69 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 94-95 et passim. 

70  Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 95. 
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The fact that hardly any of what the metaphor brought to mind for me was 
the same as what Soskice articulated was perhaps precisely what she expected 
would happen and would prove her point. It does, however, also demonstrate 
the reason for some significant tentativeness when offering an interpretation 
of a metaphor. Though she and I are of relatively the same culture and time- 
frame, the metaphor evoked a different set of associations. I could see the va- 
lidity of her associations, but they were not what immediately came to mind 
for me. Similarly, when Hausman discusses Shakespeare’s ‘Juliet is the sun,” his 
point is the same: “Every summary of sentences intended to give a paraphrase 
[of this metaphor] is recognized as needing an ‘and so on’ In short, the meta- 
phor in its initial formulation is indispensable.” Again, in this instance, what 
came to mind for me was none of the specific things that Hausman set out, 
though they were not completely unrelated and certainly were not at odds— 
themes of warmth, growth, guidance, attraction, etc. were similar. These were 
the same sorts of associations that Shakespeare might have had coming, as 
he did, from an island in the North Atlantic where warm sunlight is much ap- 
preciated. If, however, this metaphor was read by a person in say, Saudi Arabia, 
would the metaphor “Juliet is the sun” work in the same way? It is unlikely. 
Such a person would bring a network of dangerous associations for the sun— 
something that dehydrates, that scorches, something from which you must 
protect yourself, something that can kill you as well as bringing light, warmth, 
and growth. Similarly, if we are going to interpret the metaphors for the causes 
of sin and evil in Matthew, we will need to be as mindful as possible of the 
differences between the networks we bring and the networks of associations 
Matthew and his readers might have had. 

But is it necessary to interpret these metaphors at all? Given that metaphor- 
ical speech is not fully translatable into a literal statement, should we perhaps 
simply identify the metaphors without trying to explain what they are trying to 
express? While a certain amount of interpretive humility will certainly be nec- 
essary before the polyvalence of the metaphor, some at least tentative asser- 
tions about the meaning of these metaphors are necessary. This is not simply 
because the nature of such a study demands that the interpreter take a stand 
on such issues, but it could be argued, the nature of metaphor itself demands 
that one take up the challenge. 

Just such a position has been put forth by Werner Kelber.” Kelber argues 
that parables have the same sort of dynamics as metaphors, that they are, 
in a sense, metaphors writ large. “What all parables have in common is the 


71 The Oral and Written Gospel: the Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic 
Tradition, Mark, Paul, and Q (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983). 
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metaphoric quality. ‘The parable that has only a literal level of meaning does 
not exist. Whether marked by extravagance or not, a parable is never self- 
explanatory.”’* Thus, parable shares with metaphors both untranslatability 
and tension: “Owing to the metaphorical quality parables are hermeneuti- 
cally unfinished products. They encourage but withhold meaning, suggest but 
conceal understanding.” The dynamics at the heart of both metaphors and 
parables make them both memorable and provocative: 


The metaphoricity of parabolic stories sheds still more light on their 
mnemonic quality.... The mnemonic attractiveness of parables lies in 
their hermeneutical inexhaustability and susceptibility to multiple hear- 
ings ... they prompt retelling and rehearsing. Simple as they appear to 
be, they engage and intrigue the mind on account of their concealing 
and revealing disposition.... Parables, insofar as they are hermeneutically 
unfinished stories, stimulate a process of interpretation that is never en- 
tirely brought to completion or under control.”4 


Thus, to reverse Kelber’s logic to a maiori ad minus, if “parables cry out for 
interpretation due to their metaphorical quality,” metaphors also push the 
reader or hearer to interpret them, to consider their meaning and significance, 
to probe what might be communicated through them and what insights can 
be gained. Yet, “in articulating meaning, the interpretation transacts the very 
operation that the metaphoricity of parables [or the parabolicalness of meta- 
phors] suggests cannot be transacted”’6—a living metaphor will compel the 
reader or hearer to try to interpret, to translate, to articulate the meaning of the 
metaphor. Kelber’s analysis coincides in important ways with C.H. Dodd’s clas- 
sic definition of parables: “Parable is a metaphor or simile drawn from nature 
or common life, arresting the hearer by its vividness or strangeness, and leav- 
ing the mind in sufficient doubt about its precise application to tease it into 
active thought.””” Metaphors, too, tease our minds into active thought, and 
despite the uncertainty caused by doubt about their precise application, this 
study will attempt to offer some reflections on the meaning of the metaphors 
Matthew uses to portray the causes of sin and evil. This will be especially im- 
portant if it is to serve the function outlined above: to serve as a prolegomenon 


72 Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 61. 
73 Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 61. 
74 Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 62. 
75 Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 63. 
76 Kelber, Oral and Written Gospel, 63. 
77 C.H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (New York: Scribner, 1961), 5. 
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to the larger question of Matthean soteriology and the role of the resurrection 
within such a soteriology. If we are going to prepare to explore how Matthew 
understands Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection solving the problem of sin and 
evil in humans and the world, we will have to make some claims about how 
he conceives of that problem, even if the claims be preliminary and open 
to revision. 
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The Question of Whence Sin and Evil in the Texts 
of Matthew’s Milieu 
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CHAPTER 1 


Diversity and Consistency in the Texts of Matthew’s 
Milieu 


The Gospel of Matthew, and indeed all of the NT writings, were composed 
within a milieu in which questions of the origin and continuing locus of the 
emanation of evil and sin received sustained attention. Much important work 
has been done on the influence of apocalyptic thinking, especially apocalyp- 
tic dualism, on Jewish Second Temple understandings of the source(s) of sin 
and evil both within the individual and in the cosmos generally. Many of these 
investigations have focused on the Qumran texts,! but other Second Temple 
texts such as Ben Sira, 2 Baruch, and 4 Ezra have also been the objects of study.” 
The myths used to understand sin and evil and explain its genesis during the 
Second Temple period, especially those found in the Enochic literature, have 
also received a good deal of scholarly attention.? The preservation of some of 
these Enochic works among the Qumran texts combined with the attention 
given the question of evil and its source among the sectarian documents found 
there indicates that this was a question of interest for at least some in the 


1 John J. Collins, “The Origin of Evil in Apocalyptic Literature and the Dead Sea Scrolls” in 
Seers, Sybils, and Sages, 288-299; Phillip R. Davies, “Dualism and Eschatology in the Qumran 
War Scroll,” Vetus Testamentum 28, no. 1 (Ja 1978): 28-36; Annette Steudel, “God and Belial,” 
in The Dead Sea Scrolls, Fifty Years After Their Discovery: Proceeding of the Jerusalem Congress, 
July 20-25, 1997, edited by Lawrence H. Schiffman, Emanuel Tov, and James VanderKam 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 332-340. On the relationship of Qumran under- 
standings of sin and evil to NT perspectives on the topic, see, for example, Karl Georg Kuhn, 
‘New Light on Temptation, Sin, and Flesh in the New Testament” in The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, edited by Krister Stendahl with James H. Charlesworth, Christian Origins Library 
(New York: Crossroad, 1992), 94-113. 

2 Benedikt Otzen, “Old Testament Wisdom Literature and Dualistic Thinking in Late Judaism,” 
in Congress Volume: Edinburgh 1974, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 
146-157. 

3 Phillip R. Davies, “The Origin of Evil in Ancient Judaism,’ Australian Biblical Review 50 (2002): 
43-54; Loren T. Stuckenbruck, “Giant Mythology and Demonology: from the Ancient Near 
East to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Die Démonen/Demons: the Demonology of Israelite-Jewish 
and Early Christian Literature in Context of their Environment (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2003), 318-338; idem, “The Origin of Evil in Jewish Apocalyptic Tradition: the Interpretation 
of Genesis 6:1-4 in the Second and Third Centuries B.C.E.,” in The Fall of Angels, edited 
by Christoph Auffarth and Loren T. Stuckenbruck, Themes in Biblical Narrative 6 (Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 2004), 87-118; James C. VanderKam, “The Demons in the Book of Jubilees,” in 
Die Dimonen/Demons, 339-364. 
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Essene movement,* and perhaps for Jews more widely in the Second Temple 
period.5 

In surveying these perspectives in the literature of the Second Temple pe- 
riod, we find a significant tension regarding the source of sin and evil. In this 
milieu with strong apocalyptic tendencies, various factors complicate the eti- 
ologies of sin. The tension created by the simultaneous affirmation of a dual- 
istic worldview and divine sovereignty is especially acute, and the interaction 
of this perspective with the perspective and themes of the wisdom tradition 
further complicates the issue.® 

Some works proposed ancient etiological answers to the question while 
other writers were less concerned with primeval legends and more focused 
on questions of contemporary moral culpability.” The result is that the lit- 


4 While the multiplicity of documents and the perspectives expressed would not allow us to 
attempt the construction of a comprehensive or definitive “Qumran doctrine of sin and evil,” 
we can surmise that that topic was important to the community and perhaps the focus of 
some debate since both outside documents preserved by the community and documents 
seemingly produced with the community display interest in the topic. 

5 To what extent the Essenes interacted with and thus influenced or were influenced by other 
currents in Judaism is unclear. The relative isolation of the Qumranites seems to have been 
the exception rather than the norm since Josephus notes that the Essenes “settle in large 
numbers in every town” (B.J. 11124-125; in agreement with Philo Hyp. 11.1, though in Prob. 
75 Philo states that they live in villages to avoid the immorality of the larger cities) and only 
Pliny describes them as living in seclusion near the Dead Sea (Nat. Hist. v.xv.73). In such a 
situation, it seems likely that, despite their internal focus on the brotherhood of the com- 
munity, some regular and substantive interaction with outsiders must certainly have taken 
place, especially since the process of induction of new members into the community was a 
topic covered at length both in their own documents and in Josephus (e.g., B.J. 11:137-142; 
Pliny, ibid., also comments). 

6 On what is now recognized to be the very fuzzy boundary (if one exists at all) between 
sapiential and apocalyptic perspectives in the first century, see John J. Collins, “Wisdom, 
Apocalypticism, and the Dead Sea Scrolls”; and idem, “Wisdom, Apocalypticism, and Generic 
Compatibility,” in Seers, Sybils, and Sages in Hellenistic-Roman Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 
385-404. 

7 Although, in order to give a more balanced picture of the probable complexity of Matthew’s 
milieu, a section surveying relevant Greco-Roman traditions would have been desirable, 
space hardly allows such an undertaking, and it is not clear that such a survey would add 
significantly to this study. There are a number of reasons for this. First, Matthew has histori- 
cally been recognized as the most “Jewish” of the Gospels, and I think with validity. In des- 
ignating it as such, I do not mean to ignore or minimize the widely-recognized problematic 
nature of the terms “Jewish” and “Greco-Roman” as labels either for patterns of belief and 
practice, or for texts. Still, problematic though they may be, these terms do retain a modest 
usefulness in differentiating what seems to be the dominant, self-conscious religious, ethnic, 
or philosophical identification of the author(s) of a text, despite widely varying levels of as- 
similation of influences from the pluralistic culture of the time (see literature listed below). 
Thus, given that the texts we will be examining as part of Matthew’s milieu are already part 
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erature’s attribution of responsibility for sin is sometimes unclear or at least 
multifaceted. 


of this Hellenistically-influenced culture of the 300 or so years prior to and including the time 
of Matthew’s composition, Greco-Roman influences are already present in these “Jewish” 
texts. Thus, the ways in which Greco-Roman ideas might have come to Matthew was just as 
likely—perhaps more likely—through Jewish texts as through any other route. Further, in re- 
searching this project, it became apparent that the direct and notable connections between 
Matthew and previous literature were not as obvious with Greco-Roman texts as with the 
Jewish. This being the case, the texts that seem most relevant to Matthew are those that share 
some distinguishing characteristics with him, specifically a rooting in the OT narrative and 
prophetic tradition and a dual emphasis on Torah observance and apocalypticism. These are 
the texts our study will focus on. 

Some similar and some different considerations stand behind the decision not to discuss 
the early Rabbinic literature. First, because of the significantly later writing, it is difficult to 
discern which of the sayings and actions attributed to the early Tannaim reflect the actual 
early to mid-first century teachings and thus would be relevant in Matthew’s milieu. Second, 
the most commonly noted feature of rabbinic reflection on the cause of sin—the conflict 
of the yetser ha-ra with the yetser ha-tov—is an idea already available in Second Temple 
literature and will be discussed with respect to its presence there. (Note, however, the ar- 
ticle by Ishay Rosen-Zvi, “Two Rabbinic Inclinations? Rethinking a Scholarly Dogma” [JsJ 39 
(Nov. 2008): 513-539] wherein he argues that the dominant perspective of the Rabbis was of 
a single yetser and that it was either neutral [R. Akiva] or evil [R. Ishmael].) Third, a serious 
exploration and assessment of rabbinic portrayals of the causes of sin and evil would prove 
to be (like the investigation of the Greco-Roman perspectives) a study in and of itself, not to 
mention a study of them in comparison with Matthew, thus putting such a project beyond 
the scope of our present work. Finally, since the aim of part 1 of this work is to briefly outline 
the spectrum of ways of portraying the causes of sin that was available to Matthew, the inves- 
tigation of the Second Temple Literature should be sufficient to give sense of Matthew’s mi- 
lieu. On rabbinic ideas regarding sin, however, see: W.D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: 
Some Rabbinic Elements in Pauline Theology (London: S. P. C. K., 1958), particularly pp. 20-35; 
Adolf Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the First Century 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1928); and E.P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism: A 
Comparison of Patterns of Religion (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), 33-238. 

On the complexities of religious, and particularly Jewish, identity during this period, and 
the manifestation of these complexities in a variety of texts, see: John M.G. Barclay, Jews 
in the Mediterranean Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE-n7 CE) (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1996); John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic 
Diaspora, Biblical Resources Series (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000); Karl P. Donfried and 
Peter Richardson, eds., Judaism and Christianity in Rome in the First Century (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998); Erich S. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998); Troels Engberg-Pedersen, ed., Paul Beyond 
the Judaism/Hellenism Divide (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001); Judith Lieu, 
John North, and Tessa Rajak, eds., The Jews among Pagans and Christian in the Roman Empire 
(New York: Routledge, 1992); George Nickelsburg and Robert Kraft, eds., Early Judaism and Its 
Modern Interpreters, 2nd ed., The Bible and Its Modern Interpreters (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1986). 
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In this section we will focus on Jewish apocrypha and pseudepigrapha and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls.8 The texts we will examine include the Enochic literature 
of 1 Enoch and Jubilees, the revelatory texts 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, the wisdom- 
tradition text of Sirach, and the Qumran sectarian documents 1QM, 1QH, CD, 
and 1QS. All of these texts display an interest in or depiction of the cause or 
source of sin and evil in the world and in humans. In each of these, we see 
not only overt reflection on why humans sin but also metaphorical state- 
ments that point to the underlying cause, source, or reason for sin. Some of the 
causes (both those overtly asserted and those metaphorically suggested) are 
portrayed as external to humans while others are internal to varying degrees. 
At times the causes or dynamics of sin suggested by the metaphors are in ten- 
sion with the overt reflections, and when multiple metaphorical statements 
are present within the same text, they often point in differing directions. The 
resulting picture is of multifaceted attribution of sin’s causation and the source 
of evil, even in texts attempting to develop a consistent point of view. 

As will become apparent, one of the most interesting commonalities among 
the texts we will explore dealing with sin and evil is an underlying dualistic 
conception of reality.’ This is not surprising. Questions about the presence and 
cause(s) of evil and sin in the world seem to necessitate some sort of dualistic 
schema that conceives of the evil as over against the good, thus resulting in a 


8 This section will not survey the voluminous scholarship on conceptions of the causes of sin 
and evil in the OT. There are several reasons. First, the trend toward textual specialization 
and away from more general, all-encompassing treatments means that little has been done 
in recent years in terms of an overview of sin in the OT, and a survey of the many various 
perspectives of all the texts is clearly beyond the scope of this project. Second, beyond the 
issue of the sheer size of such a project, the focus here is on Second Temple literature pre- 
cisely because, on the whole, the literature is interpreting or consciously looking back to the 
figures and events of the OT texts and reflecting on the causes of sin and evil in conversation 
with those traditions, such that we may be able to gain some insight into the scope and issues 
of the apparent conversation about sin and evil in the environment that was most likely to 
have formed a context for Matthew’s own reflections and message. Third, particular points 
at which Matthew's perspective is notably informed by OT traditions that seem to be un- or 
under-represented in the Second Temple literature will be addressed in the exegetical por- 
tions of part 2. For two helpful though somewhat older overviews of sin and evil in the OT 
utilizing a lexical approach, see Gottfried Quell, “uaptávw, duaptTypa, &uaptia; A. Sin in the 
OT,’ TDNT, 1:267-286; and Stefan Poribéan, Sin in the Old Testament: a Soteriological Study 
(Rome: Herder, 1963). More recently, see Robin Cover, “Sin, Sinners (OT)’ ABD 4:31-40; and 
articles for the relevant terms OW, NOM, 718 and related) in NIDOTTE, volumes 1-5 (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1997). For a treatment which analyzes the various concepts for 
sin and evil and their likely historical connection and development, see Paul Ricoeur, The 
Symbolism of Evil (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 25-210. 

g This dualism is essential for an apocalyptic worldview—a trait that Matthew shares with 
many of the texts we will explore—though, it should be noted, dualism does not necessarily 
imply apocalypticism. 
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dualism of some sort, though of what sort precisely is the question to which 
we will turn next. Since the term “dualism” can be used to designate a variety of 
concepts, we must first address this issue of definition and establish a working 
taxonomy of the dualisms we will be encountering in our texts. 


1 Dualism and Dualisms: A Brief Taxonomy 


In its most basic and general form, dualism is the conception that reality is 
characterized by a pair (or often pairs) of oppositional forces. It is a philosophi- 
cal or religious system that explains phenomena in terms of the conflict or in- 
terplay between these opposing principles or forces. The tendency in religious 
studies and the history of religions field, however, has been to use “dualism” in 
a much more restricted sense. Thus, Ugo Bianchi stresses that: 


As a religio-historical phenomenon, dualism is more specific than either 
simple duality or polarity. Not every polarity is dualistic, but only those 
that involve the duality or polarity of causal principles. Thus, not every 
pair of opposites (such as male and female, right and left, darkness and 
light, good and bad, spirit and matter, sacred and profane) can be labeled 
as dualistic, even when their opposition is emphasized. They are dualistic 
only when they are understood as principles or causes of the world and 
its constitutive elements.!° 


In this definition of dualism, neither Judaism nor Christianity (except in high- 
ly Platonized or Gnostic forms) is properly dualistic, Bianchi argues, since in 
these religions God alone is the creator, and the forces that oppose God do not 
create anything nor is their existence necessary for the creation of humans or 
the cosmos." 

The scholarly literature relevant to our study, however, does not utilize this 
more restricted definition of the term but rather the broader. Thus, following 
this precedent, we will understand dualism to mean “the contrasting of good 
and evil, life and death, light and darkness, and so on [that] is in fact coexten- 
sive with religion itself,” though “it cannot be equated with the much more 
specific phenomenon of dualism [in the history-of-religions tradition].”!” 


10 Ugo Bianchi, “Dualism, The Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Mircea Eliade (New York: 
Macmillan Publishing, 1987), 4:506; italics mine. 

11 Bianchi, “Dualism,” 4:506-507. 

12 Bianchi, “Dualism,” 4:506. 
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Having a broader and more general working definition such as this does 
have its drawbacks. Thirty years ago, the very broad scope of the term led 
John Gammie to complain that even reputable scholarship suffered from 
“a lamentable lack of precision in defining and distinguishing between types of 
dualism.”!3 Such, however, is no longer the case. In fact, the attempts of schol- 
ars to define the types of dualism underlying various Second Temple and early 
Christian texts has led to a multiplication of labels for the various types, a situ- 
ation which can now cause confusion since the terms used by various authors 
to identify a dualism have not been consistent: the same dichotomy is identi- 
fied with different labels by different authors or the same label is applied by 
different authors to different dualisms.!4 Thus, to avoid confusion as we move 
forward, I will clarify below how the terms will be used in this study. The types 
listed below are ordered roughly from the micro to the macro, that is, from 
those which apply to aspects of an individual person to those that describe 
more universal, all-encompassing dualities.5 

Physical—The dichotomy in this dualism is between the body or matter 
and the mind or spirit.16 This type is not much present in our Second Temple 
Literature but is an important concept in the Greco-Roman philosophical 
tradition. 

Psychological—This is the understanding of the human moral capacity 
(psyche, heart, soul, will, etc.) as bifurcated into a good or positive impulse and 
a negative or evil impulse. In every situation, humans must choose to follow 
one or the other impulse. 

Anthropological—Related to physical dualism, in this duality the human is 
made up of two parts, usually a body and a soul or spirit or mind. Where these 


13 John G. Gammie, “Spatial and Ethical Dualism in Jewish Wisdom and Apocalyptic 
Literature,” JBL 93 (S 1974): 356. 

14 Infact, given that the texts under discussion often manifest multiple, overlapping dual- 
ism (or perhaps constellations of dualistic tendencies), the compulsion to develop ever 
more precise, thorough, and detailed sets of categories may in the end be anti-heuristic 
rather than helpfully clarifying, the dissection process serving more to cut off pieces that 
originally were connected in important ways than to highlight their unique qualities 
vis-a-vis the surrounding structures. Obviously, this section will seek to avoid such over- 
compartmentalization while attending to the valid need for differentiation. 

15 This list of types is based primarily on Gammie, “Spatial and Ethical Dualism,” 356-362; 
James H. Charlesworth, “A Critical Comparison of the Dualism in 1QS 3:13-4:26 and the 
‘Dualism’ Contained in the Gospel of John,” John and Qumran, ed. James Charlesworth 
(London: Geoffrey Chapman, 1972), 76-106; Otzen, “Old Testament Wisdom Literature 
and Dualistic Thinking in Late Judaism,’ 146-157, esp. 147; and Bianchi, “Dualism,” 
4:506-512. 

16 Cf. Charlesworth, “A Critical Comparison,’ 771. It should be recognized, however, that 
even the nature of “spirit” might be conceptualized in the ancient world as a type of mate- 
rial, albeit a significantly finer substance than that of which bodies were made. 
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are seen to be antagonistic forces, the mind/soul/spirit is usually considered 
superior and ought to rule the body.!” 

Ethical/Moral—Based on one’s ethical choices, a person is classified as 
“good” (godly, righteous, etc.) or “bad” (evil, sinful, wicked, unrighteous, etc.). 

Ontological—People (or other beings such as angels, daimons, or spirits) are 
intrinsically, by nature, good or bad. Good or evil actions are manifestations of 
the being’s ontological status. 

Spatial—Heaven (the celestial realm, the realm of goodness, light, and per- 
fection or unchangeability) is opposed to the earth (including Hades, Sheol, or 
the underworld; places of imperfection, darkness, pain, and evil).!8 

Temporal/eschatological—The present age is evil and (oftentimes) ruled by 
the devil, in contrast to the age that is to come which will be characterized by 
the victory of goodness, righteousness, peace, God, and those who have been 
faithful to God. 

Metaphysical/theological—God and the devil (Satan, Beliar/Belial, the Evil 
One, etc.) are opposing spiritual rulers, gods, or instantiations of the cosmic 
forces of Good and Evil. 

Cosmic—Within the world (the cosmos, all of creation, the universe), there 
are two opposing (though not necessarily equal) forces, Good and Evil, which 
are antagonistic to one another and which continually vie for sway over hu- 
manity and control of the world. 

As we explore selected texts from the Second Temple period,?° it will be- 
come apparent that, while not all the conceptions about the source (or sourc- 
es) of sin and evil are based in a dualism of some sort, many are. The diversity 
of conceptions is such, however, that even a paradigm as broad as “dualism” 


17 This seems to be fairly pervasive in Mt (e.g., contrasting of copa and wpuyy in 6:25 and 
10:28), though a tripartite view of humanity (human as body, soul/mind, and spirit) is 
also present in some other NT texts (1 Th 5:23, most notably). The tripartite view of the 
incorporeal part of the human (heart, mind, and soul [Mt 22:37] or reason, will, and desire 
[Plato’s Republic 1v}) presents an interesting overlap in the Jewish and Greek traditions. 

18 On Jewish cosmology as being spatially dualistic rather than tripartite, see Jonathan T. 
Pennington, “Dualism in Old Testament Cosmology: Weltbild and Weltanschauung,” syor 
18 (2004): 260-277. 

19 _ It should be noted that, in the Second Temple texts we will explore, this and the following 
dualisms are all moderate dualisms, that is, the two opposing entities, though antagonis- 
tic, are not conceived of as equal opposing forces as in radical or absolute dualism. Thus, 
the outcome of the conflict is never in doubt in these texts; God, good, and the heavenly 
realm are sure to prevail over their opponents. 

20 This survey will not attempt to be exhaustive, exploring every relevant text from the pe- 
riod. It will focus on those texts that seem either to have exerted significance influence 
in the period or that seem to have the most in common with Matthew and thus the most 
relevance for our study of his perspective. 
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is not sufficient to encompass all the ideas found in these texts.?! Further, 
the connection to and significance of metaphorical dynamics in these con- 
ceptions quickly becomes apparent. For example, the use of terms like “sons 
of light” and “sons of darkness” to express an ontological dualism is fairly ap- 
parent, given the symbolic nature of light and darkness and the ambiguity of 
the genitive. On the other hand, some dualistic language is used in ways that 
seem less metaphorical. The use in the NT of “the kingdom of God” seems, 
at least as used within the narratives, to be a non-metaphorical way of refer- 
ring to some thing and refers to something that is dualistic both spatially (it 
is a place, a kingdom, a realm) and temporally (it is an imminent but future 
reality distinct from the present age). Only a brief pause of consideration is 
required, however, to recognize that “Kingdom of God” must be a metaphorical 
term—this “kingdom” or “reign” both is and is not like any kingdom or reign 
we have experienced—and the fact that the descriptions or explanations of 
the character of the Kingdom are generally expressed in parables (extended 
metaphors) reinforces this. Dualism, as an abstract idea or principle, in some 
sense must proceed metaphorically, and because of this there will always be 
the metaphorical yes/no tension at play. 


21 Thus, it should be clear that our argument is not that all conceptions of the causes of sin 
have as an underlying principle some form of dualism, although many do. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Enochic Literature 


Generally, the authors of the Enochic literature focused on the activity of the 
Watchers as the cause of the pervasive and persistent sins of humanity.! The 
Watchers are responsible both in that they taught people illicit arts? and in 
that they transgressed the divide between the heavenly and the earthly in their 
intercourse with human women. Yet, the texts are not univocal on this point. 
As will be seen below, humans are still held culpable for their transgressions 
and at some points are portrayed as actively seeking the corrupting teaching 
of the Watchers, and not merely as victims of their powerful angelic instruc- 
tors. The perspective of the Enochic literature has some parallels in Matthew’s 
portrayal of the devil as a source of sin, a connection that will be discussed at 
the end of part 2. 


1 1 Enoch 


As a composite text, 1 Enoch presents a variety of problems for interpreters 
attempting to discern a coherent perspective. Since, however, it seems that all 
of the constituent parts of 7 Enoch were written before or during the last half 
of the first century,? and since our task is simply to trace out the variety of 


1 Though Adam and Eve’s primordial sin is mentioned (7 Enoch 31:3-5), it is not portrayed as 
contaminative of the entire race in the same way the activity of the Watchers and their off- 
spring is. 

2 E.g., 1 Enoch 9:6, 64:2. These arts, which include metallurgy, the making of weapons and cos- 
metics, various fortunetelling and magical arts, writing, and the revelation of various “mys- 
teries” are enumerated in 7 Enoch 8:1-4, 65:9, and 69:2-12. 

3 The possible composition of ch. 108 in the latter part of the first century (see for example 
Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch 91-108, [Berlin; New York: Walter de Gruyter, 2007], pp. 13 and 693- 
694) notwithstanding, as 108 does not bear on our investigation. Although Milik’s dating 
of the Similitudes/Parables (chs. 37-71) to sometime after 100 was widely held for many 
years, historical arguments have been advanced leading to a somewhat earlier dating for 
the composition. See for example James H. Charlesworth, “Can We Discern the Composition 
Date of the Parables of Enoch?” in Enoch and the Messiah Son of Man: Revisiting the Book 
of Parables, ed. Gabriele Boccaccini (Grand Rapids/Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans, 2007), 
450-468. Further, arguments for Milik’s later dating (third century) based on “Christian” in- 
fluences in the depiction of the “Son of Man” are shown to be groundless by, for example, 
the work of Nickelsburg in his essay on the familiarity of the author of the Parables with 
the Hebrew Bible/OT (George WE. Nickelsburg, “Enochic Wisdom and Its Relationship 
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perspectives available in Matthew’s milieu rather than to trace the relation- 
ships or disjunctions within the text or even to argue for literary dependence 
of Matthew on any particular Second Temple text, we will consider the entire 
text as potentially representative of perspectives that may have been inform- 
ing Matthew, and thus of value for our discussion. 

In the early sections of 1 Enoch, the activity of the Watchers is portrayed as 
the primary source of sin and evil in the world. Their instruction of people in 
illicit arts combined with their union with human women and the resulting 
birth of the Giants is the catalyst of a downward spiral of depravity that is 
only checked, and then only temporarily, by the Deluge. After the Deluge, the 
evil fruit of the Watchers’ activity continues to produce sin in people since the 
Giants (the Watchers’ offspring) continue to exist in the world as evil spirits 
although their physical bodies were destroyed in the flood; they tempt people 
to worship demons as gods (19:1), and so people become idolatrous. 

The close connection between the degenerating spread of evil and the 
transgression of the boundary between the celestial and terrestrial, between 
spiritual and physical, by the Watchers is apparent in several places. In 9:7-8 
Michael and his three angelic colleagues report to the Lord that Shemihazaz 
and his fellows (the Watchers) “have gone in to the daughters of the men of 
the earth, and they have lain with them, and have defiled themselves with the 
women.” As a result of this trespass of the boundary between the spiritual and 
fleshly, “the daughters of men have borne sons from them, giants, half-breeds. 
<And the blood of men is shed on the earth,> And the whole earth is filled with 
iniquity” (9:9). Apparently, the Lord finds this a persuasive indictment, for in 
ch. 15 he commands Enoch to chastise the Watchers for precisely this reason: 


to the Mosaic Torah,” in The Early Enoch Literature, eds. Gabriele Boccaccini and JohnJ. Collins, 
SJsJ 121 [Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2007], 81-94; see esp. 82 and go). Charlesworth, summarizing 
research on the issue, concludes: “It became obvious that Milik had not proved his position, 
as Fitzmyer pointed out as soon as The Book of Enoch had been published. Repeatedly the 
specialists on I Enoch have come out in favor of the Jewish nature and its first century AD 
origin, and probable pre-7o date. The list of specialists on 1 Enoch arguing for this position 
has become overwhelmingly impressive: Isaac, Nickelsburg, Stone, Knibb, Anderson, Black, 
VanderKam, Greenfield and Sutter. The consensus communis is unparalleled in almost any 
other area of research; no specialist now argues that I Enoch 37-71 is Christian and postdates 
the first century” (The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha and the New Testament, SNTSMS 54 
[Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1985], 89). 

4 All quotations are from the translation in George Nickelsburg and James VanderKam, 
1 Enoch: a New Translation (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2004). In the following quotations, 
emendations of corrupted text made by the translators are marked with < > as in the pub- 
lished translation. 
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‘Why have you forsaken the high heaven, the eternal sanctuary; and lain 
with women, and defiled yourselves with the daughters of men... and 
begotten for yourselves sons, giants? You were holy ones and spirits, liv- 
ing forever. With the blood of women you have defiled yourselves, and 
with the blood of flesh you have begotten.... But you originally existed as 
spirits, living forever and not dying for all generations of eternity; there- 
fore I did not make women among you’ The spirits of heaven, in heaven 
is their dwelling; But now the giants who were begotten by the spirits and 
flesh—they will call them evil spirits on earth, for their dwelling will be 
on earth... Evil spirits they will be on the earth, and evil spirits they will 
be called.5 


As evil spirits created through an unnatural union of heavenly (the Watchers) 
and earthly (the women), the Giants’ appropriate habitat is not heaven, as was 
the Watchers’, but the earth, where they continue to “<lead astray>, do vio- 
lence, and attack and wrestle, and hurl upon the earth, and cause illnesses” 
(15:1). Thus, the issue at the heart of the charge against the Watchers is the 
transgression of a combined spatial and physical dualism. This lies at the core 
of their misdeeds. Obviously, for the author of 1 Enoch, the spatial and physi- 
cal dualistic divide cannot be transgressed without calamitous and enduring 
repercussions. 

The proper separation of the heavenly from the earthly is also the core issue 
in the Watchers’ unauthorized teaching of heavenly mysteries to humans. In 
9:6, Michael’s first charge against the Watchers to the Lord is that Asael “has 
taught all iniquity on earth and revealed the eternal mysteries that were in 
heaven.” The result of Asael’s activity is that “there was much godlessness on 
the earth and they® made their ways desolate” (8:2). The same message is reit- 
erated in 64:2 and 69:6-12. 

This attribution of guilt, however, is perhaps not so unambiguous as it 
may seem. To return to 9:6, if we accept the emendation of Nickelsburg and 


5 15:3-9. 

6 It is unclear whether “they” and “their” refers to humans or to the Watchers who were at- 
tracted (or perhaps more attracted) to the women after the introduction of cosmetics, as is 
indicated in the Nickelsburg/VanderKam translation of 8:1: “And the sons of men made them 
[cosmetics] for themselves and for their daughters, and they transgressed and led the holy 
ones astray.’ In this scenario, the initial transgression of the heavenly/earthly divide by the 
Watchers in teaching the mysteries to humans leads directly to further transgression of the 
spatial and physical dualistic divides in the Watchers fornication with the women. 
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VanderKam,,’ the passage reads: “You see what Asael has done, who has taught 
all iniquity on the earth, and has revealed the eternal mysteries that are in 
heaven, <which the sons of men were striving to learn.>” If this is correct, the 
Watchers and humanity are held mutually responsible. 

Further, in 65:6-10, the Lord’s decision to destroy the earth is initially por- 
trayed as his response to humanity's sin of searching out and learning the 
various forbidden arts, rather than a response to the sins of the Watchers in 
teaching the secrets of heaven: 


A command has gone forth from the presence of the Lord against the 
inhabitants of the earth that their end is accomplished, for they have 
learned all the secrets of the angels, and all the violence of the satans, 
and all their powers, the hidden secrets, and all the powers of those who 
practice sorcery, and the powers of spells, and the power of those who 
cast molten images in all the earth.... Because of their iniquity their judg- 
ment has been accomplished and will not be <withheld> in my presence; 
because of the <sorceries> that they have searched out and learned, the 
earth will be destroyed, and those who dwell on it.8 


In 65:11, however, the Lord returns to condemning the Watchers to destruction 
for the revelation of the mysteries: “And these will have no place of refuge, for 
they have shown them what was hidden, and they are judged.” Thus, in the 
matter of the teaching and learning of mysteries, both the angels and the hu- 
mans are culpable. 

In stark contrast to this is the imagery of the Animal Apocalypse (chs. 85- 
go). Here, the graphic depiction of the Watchers as bulls with horse-like geni- 
talia (86:4, 88:3) that mate with human “cattle” (the allegorical descendants 
of Adam and Eve), portrays the women (and thus humanity) as completely 


7 So also R.H. Charles’ translation (The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
in English: with Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913]). Charlesworth and Isaac, OTP 1:17 (James H. Charlesworth, ed., Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1983-1985]) reads “(and 
which) man learned.” 

8 A similar emphasis on the responsibility of humans seems to underlie their condemnation 
at the Judgment in the Similitudes (38:2-3): “Where will be the dwelling place of the sinners, 
and where will be the resting place of those who have denied the Lord of Spirits? It would 
have been better for them if they had not been born. When his hidden things shall be re- 
vealed to the righteous, the sinners will be judged, and the wicked driven from the presence 
of the righteous and chosen.” 
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passive victims, essentially raped by the Watchers (86:3—4).9 What role the rev- 
elation of the heavenly mysteries might have played, if any, in this transgres- 
sion is left undiscussed. 

Despite attributions of guilt to the Watchers in various places, there is a re- 
curring, underlying theme in 7 Enoch that people are ultimately responsible for 
their actions, good or evil. Noah was (or remained) righteous in his time, and 
although he is symbolically depicted as being exceptionally righteous even at 
birth (106:2-3), the text makes no mention of any special ability that was given 
to him to remain so (10:1-3 and chs. 106-107) such that the symbolism of 106:2 
seems to be the result of the proleptic attribution of Noah's later-achieved 
righteousness rather than the indication of superhuman ability. The author 
presumes that while others were culpable for their sins and justly punished, 
Noah was to be rewarded for his righteousness, a destiny that was known to 
God (and Enoch) even before Noah’s birth, and thus indicated by the baby’s 
unusual appearance. 

Further, in some later sections, there is a distinct emphasis on human re- 
sponsibility for sin. The Epistle of Enoch (chs. 92-107) casts no blame at all 
upon the Watchers or other spiritual beings.!° The focus is on human moral re- 
sponsibility and the judgment that awaits those who mistreat or oppress their 
fellows. Here the text shows significant influence from the wisdom tradition, 
particularly in Enoch’s highly traditional exhortation to his children regarding 
the “two ways” of righteousness and iniquity (94:1-5). As Stuckenbruck notes: 


Such language about ‘walking’ on one of two opposing paths functions 
as a metaphor for behavior which classifies human beings as either good 
or bad, righteous or wicked, moral or immoral.... The ‘two ways’ motif 
frequently envisions individuals as standing before a parting of the road, 
having to make a make a choice between two clear alternatives.!! 


9 A similar conception may behind the statement in 10:15 that the “spirits of the half-breeds 
and the sons of the Watchers” must be destroyed “because they dSucjcat humanity.’ While 
the verb &61xew can mean simply “to wrong” or “to injure” someone, it also can mean to 
“ruin” a young girl (LSJ 23, “&dixew,” 11). 

10 “Itis interesting to observe that ... 7 Enoch 91-105 nowhere co-ordinates language about 
contrasting ways with angelic beings, especially since angels play such an important role 
elsewhere in the Enochic tradition... If anything, the authors of chapters 91-105 steer 
clear of drawing a link between the different ways and cosmic powers, and instead par- 
ticipate in that stream of tradition that restricts language to ethical dualistic categories” 
(Stuckenbruck, 1 Enoch 91-108, 248-249). 

11 1 Enoch g1-108, 246-249. For general discussion of the “two ways’ tradition in Judaism and 
early Christianity and the relation of 1 Enoch to it, see Stuckenbruck’s discussion and com- 
mentary, pp. 246-256, and attendant bibliographic notes. 
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The underlying assumption of the two ways is that humans do have the ca- 
pacity to choose behaviors which will result in their categorization as “good” 
or “bad,” “righteous” or “wicked.” Thus, the dualism invoked here is an ethi- 
cal dualism contrasting the good or righteous man with the unrighteous or 
wicked sinner.!3 The perspective of this section is aptly summarized in a brief, 
but often cited, verse: “Thus, lawlessness was not sent upon the earth; but men 
created it by themselves, and those who do it will come to a great curse” (98:4). 

Thus, the overt reflections on culpability in 1 Enoch do not attribute the 
responsibility for the pervasive and enduring sin present in the world solely 
to humans or to angelic beings or their offspring. Each bears a measure of 
the blame. The authors see the heart of the problem, however, on all levels 
as the lack of an appropriate respect for the dualistic divide between heaven 
and earth. 

The ambiguity of responsibility evident in the more overt reflections is re- 
inforced by the more subtle treatments of the issue via the use of particular 
metaphors for sin throughout the work. 

Causes external to human beings underlie the metaphor of sin as sickness or 
some disability such as blindness or deafness. The solution in this case is obvi- 
ously healing, and even healing that goes beyond the human sinners to include 
the whole world which has been infected. In 10:7, God instructs Raphael to 
“heal the earth which the watchers have desolated;!4 and announce the healing 


12 Stuckenbruck’s caveat that “Though in 7 Enoch 91-105 this capacity to choose is assumed 
in the exhortations,” it is perhaps only the righteous who have a choice since “it is only 
the ‘righteous’ who are thus addressed, while the ‘wicked’ or ‘sinners’ are thus designated 
because they have already taken wrong decisions” (247), seems self-contradictory; affirm- 
ing that the wicked have already chosen their (wrong) path implies that they had before 
them at some time in the past the same opportunity that is being presented to the righ- 
teous in the “two ways.” The comment also seems at odds with the earlier remark that 
“the notion of being on either one path or the other is logically incompatible with the 
complexities of experience, which can include the simultaneous negotiation between 
wrongdoing and righteous behavior” (246-247). Though it is the righteous who are ad- 
dressed here by Enoch (94:3), the sinners are also repeatedly addressed in the “Woes” and 
curses that follow; thus the underlying assumption of this section seems to be that each 
person has sufficient moral agency to choose the right or the wrong. While one could 
perhaps imagine that the author sees the “wicked” as having eroded that capacity by their 
previous choices, thus now eliminating the possibility of repentance and ensuring their 
condemnation and punishment, an assertion of their incorrigibility is not clearly articu- 
lated, only the certainty of their punishment. 

13 This dualism is not confined to the Epistle, however. It also appears to be invoked in the 
Similitudes in 50:2, 60:6, 62:13, though it is less clear that there was independent moral 
agency available on both or either side of the dualistic divide of sinners and righteous. 

14 ‘The translation here of npdvicay as “desolated” (and of apevia8eicn in 10:8 as “made deso- 
late”) seems to strike the wrong note, though it is consistent with the English translation 
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of the earth, that the plague may be healed, and all the sons of men may not 
perish because of mystery that the watchers told and taught their sons.” 

In the Animal Apocalypse, metaphors of blindness and deafness for sin play 
a significant role in the author’s characterization of the Israelites. In retelling 
the Exodus story, he says that when Moses was on the mountain, “the sheep 
began to be blinded and to stray from the path ... And the Lord of the sheep 
was filled with great wrath against them, and that sheep [Moses] discovered 
it and went down from the summit of that rock and came to the sheep and 
found most of them blinded and straying” (89:32-33). This motif is reiterated 
in the description of the Israelites in the time of the Judges: “And sometimes 
their eyes were opened, and sometimes they were blinded, until another sheep 
arose and led them and brought them all back, and their eyes were opened” 
(89:41). In the period after the return from exile, “the eyes of the sheep were 
blind, and they did not see, and their shepherds likewise” (89:74). And later, 
“lambs were born of those white sheep, and they began to open their eyes and 
to see and to cry out to the sheep. But they did not listen to them nor attend to 
their words, but they were extremely deaf, and their eyes were extremely and 
excessively blinded” (90:7). And still later, “after this <there will arise a sixth 
week, and> all who live in it will become blind, and the hearts of all will stray 
from wisdom” (93:8). 

The use of this image emphasizes that “blindness” and “deafness” are not 
the natural state of these creatures; contrary to the way they were created, this 
is a disability that inhibits living in the way they were intended. Thus, as a 
metaphor for the cause of sin, blindness and deafness convey the sense that sin 
is not an inherent part of what it means to be human; sin is a defect contrary 
to God’s design. It is also something over which the sheep/human would have 
no control. It is a situation that has become internal to the creature in that it 


of the word in, for example, the NRsv of Joel 2:20 and Zech 7:14. The sense of apavilw 
as to wipe clean, obliterate, or make empty, however, does not fit with the thrust of the 
charges against the Watchers and Asael elsewhere. R.H. Charles’ rendering of dpavic8eion 
as “corrupted” fits better though it risks confusion with g@eipw used elsewhere. Perhaps 
“mar” or “disfigure” is more apt (as in most English translations of Mt. 6:16, though it is 
noteworthy that in Mt 6:19-20 the meaning seems to be more or less synonymous with 
@eipw, i.e., destructive rot or degenerative consumption, in this case by moths and rust). 
In any case, the use of the combined ideas of plague and healing within the verse militate 
against a sense of ypdvicay as obliterating destruction of the land/world and point more 
in the direction of disfiguring infection. 

15 The use of the metaphor of “corruption” may also fall into this category, in as much as 
@90e%—death and consequent rot—is the ultimate sickness and also its consequence. 
“And he will cleanse the earth from all the corruption that is on it” (106:17). Cf., LSJ 1930, 
Popa. 
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affects a body part, yet it is not an inherent tendency, and it is a situation over 
which the subject can exercise no freedom of choice; it cannot choose on its 
own to become un-blind. The use of the passive (“their eyes were blinded”) 
reinforces this. There are occasional indications of willfulness on the part of 
the sheep (“but they did not listen to them nor attend to their words” 90:7), and 
while these do potentially complicate the picture, these do not predominate. 
Thus, in the metaphor of blindness, the cause of sin is some blinding, deafen- 
ing external force that has become internal to humans through (metaphori- 
cally) disfiguring a body part, and this force is something from which the sheep 
cannot free themselves.!® 

Further, the metaphors of blindness and deafness are combined with the 
metaphor of straying. In this case (as opposed to others we will examine later), 
the use of the image of straying portrays more the character of the sinning 
than the cause. Yet the image tends to reinforce the helplessness of the “sheep” 
in the scenario: sin lies outside the path, yet the sheep cannot help but stray 
into it because of their blindness and deafness. 

Our most recent quotation above also introduced a new metaphor: that of 
the heart. The passage prophesies that “the hearts of all will stray from wisdom” 
(93:8). In the Epistle of Enoch, we also see the conjunction of the blindness 
metaphor with that of the heart when the writer warns that those involved 
in idolatry “will be led astray by the folly of their hearts, and their eyes will be 
blinded by the fear of their hearts, and the visions of your dreams will lead you 
astray” (99:8). The use of this image indicates something internal to the human 
(not an external force such as the coercion or temptation of the watchers or 
giants), and when its functioning is defective, it leads to sin.!” Its conjunction 
with the blindness metaphor invites the reader to see a connection between 
the two— either implicitly or, even more so, explicitly in the phrase “their eyes 
will be blinded by the fear of their hearts”: perhaps the force that has caused 
the blindness was, in fact, internal after all. Perhaps it was the folly and fear of 
the heart. 

An even more internal cause is communicated in the use of the imagery of 
differentiated species that is integral to the Animal Apocalypse (85:1-90:42). 
The image that some are sinful and rebellious (or conversely righteous) be- 
cause of some inherent genetic differentiation is initially articulated in terms 


16 Matthew also uses (although via quotation from Isaiah) images of blindness and deafness 
as metaphors of the disposition that sets people in opposition to Jesus and his message 
and thus in opposition to God (a fundamentally sinful stance). See also part 2, “Metaphors 
of illness and infirmity for the cause of sin.” 

17 For further discussion of the heart metaphor and its background in the OT, see the litera- 
ture cited in ch. 3 and the discussion of its use in Jubilees, below. 
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of the color of the animal but soon expands—God’s righteous people are de- 
picted as white cattle and later the sheep, and the giants and unrighteous as 
various other animals.!* The implication of the use of this imagery is that one’s 
status as righteous or unrighteous is analogous to one’s genetic species or “na- 
ture.” Thus, the cause of any sinful action is utterly internal: these individuals 
are sinful because it is their nature to be so. 

The fact that the imagery of blindness (an external factor internalized, not 
an inherent trait) is applied to the straying Israelites actually compliments the 
use of this genetic imagery. As God’s people (“sheep”), they are understood to 
be “genetically” clean and holy but straying because of the debilitating effect 
of blindness. They do have the hope of healing and recovery of sight (return 
to righteousness), unlike those who, as other species, will never be “sheep.” 
Whether the author conceives of a possibility of conversion for these other 
“species” is not addressed. The statement of 1 Enoch 41:8 that the Lord “made a 
separation between the light and the darkness, and divided the spirits of men, 
and strengthened the spirits of the righteous, in the name of his righteousness” 
utilizes the language of ontological dualism, and so its use is congruent with 
the use of genetic metaphors in the Animal Apocalypse. 

Finally, in 42:2-3 we see yet another angle on the cause of sin. Here, iniq- 
uity is personified, but with an interesting twist on the canonical scenario. We 
read that “Wisdom went forth to dwell among the sons of men, but she did 
not find a dwelling. Wisdom returned to her place, and sat down among the 
angels. Iniquity went forth from her chambers, those whom she did not seek 
she found, and she dwelt among them, like rain in a desert and dew in a thirsty 
land.” Among the several aspects that depart from typical use of the “Dame 
Wisdom and Dame Folly” trope, there are two that are particular germane to 
our investigation. First, Iniquity finds those “whom she did not seek.” This in- 
dicates that iniquity only comes upon one by chance or by one’s own seeking 
of it. It does not seek you out and overcome you. This is supported by the sec- 
ond departure: Iniquity is characterized in terms that are usually reserved for 
those things which benefit people and are seen as gifts of God: rain in a desert 
and dew in a thirsty land. The implication is that people desired Iniquity and 
that they saw her as beneficial and able to satisfy their needs. This depiction 
of humans as the being actively desirous of sin, if not perhaps quite intention- 
ally pursuing it, paints a different and much more indicting picture than those 
noted above where humans are essentially victims or helpless before the situ- 
ation into which they are born (blind or inherently, “genetically” sinful), and 


18 Esp. 85:9, 86:4, 89:9-27, 89:42—47, 89:54-56, 90:4-16, 90:30-38. 
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different from those uses of personified Folly/Sin in which people are pursued 
and seduced. 

Thus, in 1 Enoch we see a significant diversity of perspectives on the causes 
of sin in humans, some explicit and seemingly intentionally put forward and 
some more subtle and perhaps the result of a less intentional use of the im- 
ages and metaphors available to the writers from scripture (e.g., blindness, the 
heart) or the culture. 


2 Jubilees 


As with 1 Enoch, Jubilees manifests both explicit reflection on the source of sin 
and evil as well as more implicit, subtle perspectives embedded in the imagery 
of the text, particularly its metaphors. Many scholars!® see explicit reflection 
in Jubilees, as in 1 Enoch, as focusing heavily on the activity of a variety of evil 
spirits or entities.?° Jubilees attributes to the activity of the Watchers the “be- 
ginning of impurity’! that led to the rampant wickedness of the antediluvian 


19 So, for example, O.S. Wintermute in his introduction to his translation of Jubilees (OTP 
2:47-48). See also, James C. VanderKam, The Book of Jubilees, Guides to Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 127-131; Philip Davies, 
“The Origin of Evil in Ancient Judaism,” ABR 50 (2002): 45-46; Bruce J. Malina, “Some 
Observations on the Origin of Sin in Judaism and St. Paul,” cBQ 31 (Ja 1969): 22-23; and 
scholars cited below. 

20 These include Belial, Mastema/Satan, the Watchers, the Naphidim, the Giants, and “de- 
mons.” Though there is good reason to investigate the differences—great and subtle— 
among these characters in Jubilees, particularly with regard to the historical development 
of the idea of Satan or the devil and demonic powers, their general character as exter- 
nal spiritual powers is the key aspect for our investigation and makes exploration of the 
distinctions among them relatively unnecessary for the present project. It is enough to 
recognize that in Matthew’s milieu there was a conception of spiritual powers under a 
variety of names and that these powers had influence either by virtue of their perennial 
activity in the world, or by virtue of their previous activity which had enduring ramifica- 
tions for human conduct, or both. 

21 “For it (was because) of the fornication which the Watchers, apart from the mandate 
of their authority, fornicated with the daughters of men, and took for themselves wives 
from all whom they chose and made a beginning of impurity” (7:21). Here and elsewhere, 
ET used is that of O.S. Wintermute in OTP 2:52-142, unless otherwise noted. Differences 
between Wintermute’s translation and R.H. Charles’ are generally not significant, main- 
ly consisting of the use of slightly different but essentially synonymous terms, such as 
Wintermute’s use of “impurity” or “pollution” where Charles has “uncleanness,” etc. In 
general, such divergences in translation do not significantly affect the overall message 
of a passage and thus will only warrant occasional attention in our investigation. Since 
this study will often focus on particular turns of phrase and metaphors in the text, 
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world. As in 7 Enoch, it is the transgression of the celestial-terrestrial bound- 
ary in the union of the angels with mortal women that serves to introduce 
the infectious impurity.2* The breaching of God’s order—which includes the 
separation of the earthly and celestial—is noted regularly in the early chapters 
of Jubilees as a root trait of sin,?% and this transgression begins with the illicit 


VanderKam’s translation (The Book of Jubilees: a critical text, James C. VanderKam, ed. and 
trans., CSCO 511/Scriptores Aethiopici 88 [Lovanii: Peeters, 1989]), though authoritative in 
many ways, is less helpful since, as he himself notes in his introduction, “an effort has 
been made to avoid the archaic words and expressions” (xxxi) that more literal transla- 
tions render (see Wintermute’s introduction, OTP 2:50) in favor of “a more contemporary 
idiom.” Nevertheless, VanderKam’s translation and textual notes have been consulted and 
compared for all quotations, and notable differences are indicated in brackets. 

22 4:22:“{Methuselah] bore witness to the Watchers, the ones who sinned with the daughters 
of men because they began to mingle themselves with the daughters of men so that they 
might be polluted [VanderKam: “they became defiled”].” As Michael Segal notes: “The as- 
sault on the natural order of the world did not begin with human behavior, but with the 
fornication of the sons of god with the daughters of men ... The cohabitation of the di- 
vine being with women, which produced the giants, represented a callous violation of the 
clear boundaries between heaven and earth, and led to destructive results” (The Book of 
Jubilees: Rewritten Bible, Redaction, Ideology, and Theology, sjsj 117 [Leiden, Boston: Brill, 
2007 |, 108). Segal also notes that the same dynamic is implied in 5:1-3. It is interesting to 
note that Adam and Eve’s consumption of the fruit in 3:18-22, though it seems to be an at- 
tempt to transgress the earthly-divine divide (“You will become like gods”), does not have 
the same consequences, perhaps because it is unsuccessful in its attempt to attain to any 
divinity by the action, thus indicating that the serpent was deceptive in his enticement. 
His statement was misleading because, while eating the fruit would give them a knowl- 
edge of both good and evil, this knowledge would not make them like God. 

23 5:2: “And all flesh corrupted its way; man and cattle and beasts and birds and every- 
thing which walks on the earth. And they all corrupted their ways and their ordinances 
[Charles: ‘orders’; VanderKam: ‘prescribed course’], and they began to eat one another, 
and injustice [Charles: ‘lawlessness’; VanderKam: ‘wickedness’] grew upon the earth and 
every imagination of the thoughts of all mankind was thus continually evil”; 5:13: “And the 
judgment of all of them has been ordained and written in the heavenly tablets without 
injustice. And if any of them transgress from their way with respect to what was ordained 
for them to walk in, or if they do not walk in it, the judgment for every sort of nature 
and every kind is written’; 5:19: “[Noah’s] heart [VanderKam: ‘mind’] was righteous in all 
of his ways, just as it was commanded concerning him. And he did not transgress any- 
thing which was ordained for him’; 7:21: “For it (was because) of the fornication which the 
Watchers, apart from the mandate of their authority [Charles: ‘ordinances’ ], fornicated 
with the daughters of men, and took for themselves wives from all whom they chose and 
made a beginning of impurity.’ In later chapters, there is an emphasis on God’s ordering 
of the world through those things which he “ordains” though “eternal ordinances” which 
are inscribed forever on the heavenly tablets (e.g., the command to eat the Passover “is 
an eternal ordinance, and engrave[d] on the heavenly tablets regarding all the children 
of Israel that they should observe it every year on its day once a year, throughout all their 
generations; and there is no limit of days, for this is ordained forever” [49:8] and “But if 
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relationship of the Watchers and the women. Unlike 7 Enoch, however, there 
is little mention of the teaching of mysteries or forbidden knowledge by the 
Watchers as a cause of human sin.?4 

Jubilees asserts, however, that the fornication of the Watchers with the 
daughters of men not only introduces “uncleanness” but physically introduces 
their offspring who set in motion a spiral of violence and injustice that eventu- 
ally involves all the creatures of the earth. After the flood, the activity of the 
surviving demonic offspring of the Watchers leads to the corruption of Noah’s 
sons.”5 Their nefarious work is particularly focused on leading humans astray,® 
but it is not confined to that. In his prayer to God for the protection of his 
grandsons, Noah claims that the offspring of the Watchers “are cruel and cre- 
ated in order to destroy” (10:5). Their destructive nature, like the impurity that 
is tied to both literal and metaphorical fornication and transgression, is appar- 
ently also infectious: 


And they [the Watchers] begot sons, the Naphidim, and all of them were 
dissimilar. And each one ate his fellow. The Giants killed the Naphil, and 
the Naphil slew the Elyo, and the Elyo mankind, and man his neighbor. 
And every one sold himself in order that he might do injustice and pour 
out much blood, and the earth was full of injustice. And afterward, they 


[the times for the feasts] are transgressed and [the people] do not observe them accord- 
ing to his commandment, then they will corrupt all their (fixed) times and the years will 
be moved from within this (order), and they will transgress their ordinances [VanderKam: 
‘prescribed pattern’]” [6:33]). 

24 The only instance seems to be 8:3: “And [Cainan] found a writing which the ancestors en- 
graved on stone. And he read what was in it. And he transcribed it. And he sinned because 
of what was in it, since there was in it the teaching of the Watchers by which they used to 
observe the omens of the sun and moon and stars within all the signs of heaven.” 

25 7:25-27: “And the Lord destroyed everything from off the face of the earth; because of the 
wickedness of their deeds, and because of the blood which they had shed in the midst of 
the earth He destroyed everything. [Noah said,] ‘And we were left, I and you, my sons, and 
everything that entered with us into the ark, and behold I see your works before me that 
you have not been ones who walked in righteousness because you have begun to walk in 
the paths of corruption... For I see, and behold the demons have begun to mislead you 
and your children. And now I fear for your sakes that after I die you will pour out the blood 
of men upon the earth.” So also in 101-5: “And in the third week of that jubilee the pol- 
luted demons began to lead astray the children of Noah’s sons and to lead them to folly 
and to destroy them. And the sons of Noah came to Noah, their father, and they told him 
about the demons who were leading astray and blinding and killing his grandchildren. 
And he prayed before the Lord his God, and said: ‘.... Let your grace be lift up upon my 
sons, and do not let the evil spirits rule over them, lest they destroy them from the earth’. 

26 See, for example 7:27 and 10:1 in previous footnote, and also below. 
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sinned against the beasts, and birds, and everything which moves or 
walks on the earth. And they poured out much blood upon the earth.” 


It is unclear, however, whether this continuing influence of the spirits of the 
giants/demons— influence involved both in human erring and in the perpetu- 
ation of violence—takes the form of simple temptation and seduction or out- 
right manipulation and coercion. In many places, the main way in which the 
spirits cause iniquity to increase among humans is through temptation: the 
language of “leading astray” is particularly prevalent in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the post-diluvian demons. Noah tells his children that “the demons 
have begun to mislead?! you and your children” (7:27). Despite Noah’s prayers, 
“in the third week of that jubilee the polluted demons began to lead astray 
the children of Noah's sons and to lead them to folly” (10:1). According to their 
leader, Mastema, the ten percent of demons that are not bound “are (intended) 
to corrupt and lead astray” (10:8). Idolatry grows up in Ur because “cruel spirits 
assisted [the city’s people] and led them astray so that they might commit sin 
and pollution” (11:4). Abram prays in 12:20, “Save me from the hands of evil spir- 
its which rule over the thoughts of the heart of man, and do not let them lead 
me astray from following you, O my God.” Further, in discussing the election of 
Israel and circumcision, the angel of the presence reveals to Moses that there 
are “many nations and many people, and the all belong to [God], but over all 
of them he caused spirits to rule so that they might lead them astray from fol- 
lowing him” (15:32). Thus, the activity of the demons is, if not exclusively then 
significantly, to lead people astray. 

As we see in the quotes above, however, in both the prayer of Abram and 
the comment on the election of Israel, it is notable that there is both the lan- 
guage of leading astray and rulership.”9 So, at least in some cases, the “leading” 
is more coercive, and the demons’ power is not simply temptation that leads 
people on toward sin,?° while the people could, in fact, resist. The demons are, 
in these two instances and elsewhere as well, depicted as having actual con- 
trol over the thoughts and perhaps actions of people. In fact, the first mention 
in Jubilees of the malicious spiritual forces includes this idea. After the Lord 
warns Moses of the people’s coming apostasy and repentance, Moses prays, 


27 1:22-24. 

28 Charles: “seduce.” 

29 12:20: “Save me from the hands of evil spirits which rule over the thoughts of the heart of 
man’; 15:32: there are “many nations and many people, and the all belong to [God], but 
over all of them he cause spirits to rule so that they might lead them astray.’ 

30 ~=Oras with the idolatry of Ur, a case of assisting the people in their plans to turn away from 
the Lord. 
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“O Lord, let your mercy be lifted up upon your people, and create for them an 
upright spirit. And do not let the spirit of Beliar rule over them to accuse them 
before you and ensnare them from every path of righteousness so that they 
might be destroyed from before your face” (1:19; VanderKam 1:20). After the 
flood, Noah prays: 


Let your grace be lift up upon my sons, and do not let the evil spirits rule 
over them, lest they destroy them from the earth ... And let [the spirits of 
the Giants] not rule over the spirits of the living for you alone know their 
judgment, and do not let them have power over the sons of the righteous 
from henceforth and for evermore.*! 


In 10:8 Mastema asks the Lord to refrain from allowing the angels to bind all the 
demons but rather “leave some of them before me ... because if some of them 
are not left for me, I will not be able to exercise the power of my will among the 
children of men.” God’s granting of Mastema’s request implies that Mastema’s 
will has continuing power over humans through the work of the demons, at 
least until the Judgment. Abraham, in his speech to Jacob, prays that Jacob and 
his descendants would be protected from the power of evil spiritual forces: 
“And may the spirit of Mastema not rule over you or over your seed in order 
to remove you from following the Lord, who is your God henceforth forever” 
(19:28). In the retelling of the Exodus narrative, it appears that the Egyptians 
are under the control of Mastema and the demons’? since, while these spirits 
are bound by the angels, the Egyptians do not hinder the Israelites.33 


31 10:3and6. 

32 The text does not mention the demons specifically, but their presence seems to be im- 
plied. The text shifts in this section from referring to “Prince Mastema’” and “he/him” to 
“they/them,’ implying that Mastema’s demonic “entourage” goes with him even when it is 
not specifically mentioned; e.g., 48:15-16: “Prince Mastema was bound and shut up from 
coming after the children of Israel so that he might not accuse them. And on the nine- 
teenth day we released them so that they might help the Egyptians and pursuer after the 
children of Israel.” 

33 4835-19. Mastema also assisted the Egyptians magicians (48:9). Interestingly, the major- 
ity of the references to Mastema in the retelling of Exodus narrative do not speak of him 
acting to lead or coerce humans to do wrong but of him acting independently to commit 
evil, that is, without using any human as his instrument. So in 48:2-3 the angel says to 
Moses: “And you know what was related to you on Mount Sinai, and what prince Mastema 
desired to do with you when you returned to Egypt, on the way when you met him at 
the shelter. Did he not seek to kill you with all of his might and save the Egyptians from 
your hand because he saw that you were sent to execute judgment and vengeance on the 
Egyptians?” Similarly, it is Mastema who slays the first born in Egypt (49:2). Prior to this 
passage, Mastema’s ability to act in the world was also asserted following the discussion of 
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Thus, the idea of the spirits having some level of power over humans is a 
note that is sounded at regular intervals in the first twenty chapters of the text 
alongside the depiction of their activity of temptation.** 

It is notable, however, that these spiritual beings are not the only forces at 
play in engendering sin and evil in the world.*> Again, as with our investiga- 
tion of 7 Enoch, if we examine all of the language the text uses to attribute the 
cause of sin to something, we see that the message of the explicit reflection 
that attributes sin to the work of the Watchers, et al, is at least tempered if not 
contradicted by more subtle reflections including the use of images and meta- 
phors for the source of sin. 


the growth of idolatry in Ur: “And the prince Mastema, acted forcefully to do all this. And 
he sent other spirits to those who were set under his hand, to practice all error and sin, 
and all transgression, to destroy, to cause to perish, and to pour out blood upon the earth” 
(11:5). VanderKam’s translation is even more forceful: “Prince Mastema was exerting his 
power in effecting all these actions and, by means of the spirits, he was sending to those 
who were under his control (the ability) to commit every (kind of) error and sin and every 
(kind of) transgression.” This is in keeping with the assertion that the giants perpetrated 
violence first among themselves and then against humans (7:22-24 and 10:1-2, 6). 

34 The several references to an idyllic time of peace and prosperity in the latter chapters 
of Jubilees also include references to the evil spirits, but in the negative. In the angel’s 
prophecy of the eschatological future of God’s people, Moses is told that “there will be no 
Satan and no evil (one) who will destroy” (23:29). We see similar language in the closing 
prophecy of Israel’s future: “And jubilees will pass until Israel is purified ... and then [the 
land] will not have any Satan or any evil one, and the land will be purified from that time 
and forever” (50:5). Based on the equation of Satan with Mastema in the conjunction of 
10:8 and 10:1, I take the use of the name Satan in these and the following verses to refer to 
an evil spiritual entity and not simply an “adversary” or “opponent,” political or military, 
that will be no more. The fact that it requires mentioning that this future includes the 
abolition of Satan implies his (and presumably his demons’) continuing presence and 
activity until that time. The only exception seems to be the time of Joseph’s rulership of 
Egypt. The idealization of that time is summed up in language almost identical to the 
prophecies of eschatological purity: “And the land of Egypt was at peace before Pharaoh 
on account of Joseph because the Lord was with him ... and the kingdom of Pharaoh was 
upright. And there was no Satan and there was no evil” (40:9); “And there was no Satan 
or anything evil all the days of the life of Joseph” (46:2). Jubilees thus casts Joseph’s reign 
as essentially proleptic of God’s eventual reign. No particular aspect of the spirits’ work 
is mentioned here (either temptation or rulership), but its conjunction with evil more 
generally points toward understanding their work in its most holistic sense. 

35 Michael Segal’s The Book of Jubilees notes differences in the perspectives on the cause of 
sin and evil in our text, however, his project is diachronic in its intention to identify the 
sources and redactional layers and pinpoint the perspective of the final redactor while 
ours is synchronic. As with 7 Enoch, it is enough for our project to identify the perspectives 
present in Matthew’s milieu without needing to attribute them to a particular stratum of 
the tradition leading up the final version that was translated from Hebrew into Greek and 
thence to Latin and Ethiopic. 
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A secondary source of sin in Jubilees is the gentiles. In 1:18-24 Moses prays 
“O Lord my God, do not abandon your people and your inheritance, to walk 
in the error of their heart. And do not deliver them into the hand of their 
enemy, the gentiles, lest they rule over them and cause them to sin against 
you.” Though it is not clear here how the gentiles might cause God’s people to 
sin, Moses is praying in response to the prediction of the angel in 1:8-9, which 
makes it clear that the particular danger of the gentiles is their idolatry. The 
angel says to Moses, “they [the Israelites] will eat and be satisfied, and they 
will turn to strange gods.... and they will walk after the gentiles, and after their 
defilement and shame. And they will serve their gods, and they will become 
a scandal?6 for them and an affliction and a torment and a snare.’3” It is not 
surprising, however, that this should be the case, since according to Jubilees 
the gentiles are under the power and sovereignty of the demons.?® Thus, the 
gentiles themselves are not the ultimate source of the pull towards idolatry 
or other sins for the Israelites; the ultimate source remains the spiritual pow- 
ers exerting influence through their human instruments, the gentiles. This fits 
with way in which the latter part of Moses’ prayer (noted above) juxtaposes a 
petition for preservation from influence of the spiritual powers (in this case 
Beliar) with the previous petition for Israel to be saved from the dominion 
of the gentiles. The use of the language of the “ensnaring” with regard to the 
work of Beliar against the Israelites further strengthens this connection, echo- 
ing as it does the language applied elsewhere to the idolatrous influence of 
the gentiles. 


36 Charles: “offense”; VanderKam: “obstacle” Cf. our investigation in ch. 3 of the use of 
oxoavdad-terms in Matthew. 

37 See also 113-14. The theme of other gods becoming a “snare” or “trap” (Wi) for Israel 
is common: “They shall not dwell in your land, lest they make you sin against me; for if 
you serve their gods, it will surely be a snare to you” (Ex 23:33); “And you shall destroy all 
the peoples that the LORD your God will give over to you, your eye shall not pity them; 
neither shall you serve their gods, for that would be a snare to you” (Deut 7:16); “So now 
I say, I will not drive them out before you; but they shall become adversaries to you, and 
their gods shall be a snare to you” (Jdg 2:3). The gentiles themselves, it seems, can also be 
a snare: “Know assuredly that the LORD your God will not continue to drive out these na- 
tions before you; but they shall be a snare and a trap for you, a scourge on your sides, and 
thorns in your eyes, till you perish from off this good land which the LORD your God has 
given yov” (Jos 23:13). 

38 15:31: “There are many nations and many peoples, and they all belong to him, but over all 
of them he caused spirits to rule so that they might lead them astray from following him.” 
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Still, despite the influence, subtle or tyrannical, of the evil spiritual forces,°9 
Jubilees does hold humans culpable for their sins,4° and in various instanc- 
es locates the cause of the sinning with the person. Sometimes, though the 
cause lies with the person, the sin may be understood as unintentional. 
Jubilees spends some time exonerating Judah for his unintentional sin with 
Tamar, while at the same time emphasizing the seriousness of the infraction. 
According to the angel, “there was forgiveness for him because he turned from 
his sin and from his ignorance.’*! Judah’s ignorance leads him to sin, and while 
his ignorance does not mitigate the gravity of the transgression, it does con- 
tribute to his forgiveness. 

Though this is more or less an isolated incident, the motif of forgetting is 
more common, and similar in that forgetting can be understood as a tempo- 
rary ignorance. Forgetting is first mentioned as a cause of sin in connection 
with the lure of the gentiles and their gods: 


And they will eat and be satisfied, and they will turn to strange gods, to 
those who cannot save them from any of their affliction. And this testi- 
mony will be heard as testimony against them, for they will forget all my 
commandments, everything which I will command them, and they will 
walk after the gentiles, and after their defilement and shame. And they 
will serve their gods, and they will become a scandal for them and an af- 
fliction and a torment and a snare.*” 


39 The fact that “over Israel [God] did not cause any angel or spirit to rule because he alone 
is their ruler” (15:32) certainly seems to remove from Israel any possibility of shifting the 
blame for sin to any outside forces. Still, the passages outlined above regarding the coer- 
cive power of the demons seem to assert the possibility that God’s people can be domi- 
nated by other sprits unless God intervenes to preserve them. 

40 See Segal’s discussion of “YHWH as a Righteous Judge and the Judgment of the World” 
(Book of Jubilees, 137-143). Regarding 5:13-18 he writes: “Each of the groups in this story 
(angels, giants, and people) received a punishment appropriate to them.... Alongside the 
punishments for those who sinned in antiquity, the Heavenly Tablets also record the pun- 
ishments for every creature that will deviate in the future from their [sic] assigned path. 
This approach should not be seen as deterministic: human behavior is not set in advance, 
but rather the way in which each person should behave [is set], and the sanctions that 
will be used against them if they fail to act accordingly” (138-139). Thus, at least in this 
passage, humans are held responsible for their going astray (sin); they are expected to 
follow the order prescribed, and if they do not, the fault lies with them, not with outside 


forces. 
41 41:25. 
42 1:8. 
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This leads to greater and greater transgression and apostasy (vv. 9-12), such 
that eventually God declares: 


I will remove them from the midst of the land, and I will scatter them 
among the Gentiles. And they will forget all My law and all My com- 
mandments and all My judgments, and will go astray as to new moons, 
and sabbaths, and festivals, and jubilees, and ordinances. And after this 
they will turn to Me from amongst the Gentiles with all their heart and 
with all their soul and with all their strength, and I will gather them from 
amongst all the Gentiles....4% 


Apparently, forgetting begets sin which begets further forgetting until a time 
of repentance.*+ 

Yet, in other passages human transgressions are portrayed as acts of will- 
ful, rebellious disobedience. In these texts, people are intentional perpetrators, 
not merely victims of the powers of evil around them or their own imperfect 
abilities to remember and thus obey. In 5:2-3 we find that: 


Injustice increased upon the earth and all flesh corrupted its way; man 
and cattle and beasts and birds and everything which walks upon the 
earth. And they all corrupted their way and their ordinances, and they 
began to eat each other, and injustice grew upon the earth and every 
imagination of the thoughts of all mankind was thus continually evil. 
And the Lord saw the earth, and behold it was corrupted, and all flesh 
had corrupted its order and all who were on the earth had done every sort 
of evil in His sight. 


As noted above, the activities of the Giants here and in the later retelling of this 
in 7:22-25 are a catalyst or at least a reprehensible model for the behavior that 
eventually is manifest also in humans. Yet, in both passages, comments on the 


43 1:13-14. In this quotation, I follow Charles’ translation since Wintermute has “nations” in 
place of “gentiles,” thus obscuring the obvious connection to 1:9. 

44 Forgetting is also the cause of sin in 6:34-35 and 23:19. Conversely, Joseph is preserved 
from sin with Potiphar’s wife because “he remembered the Lord and the words which 
Jacob, his father, used to read which were from the words of Abraham ... And Joseph re- 
membered these words and did not want to lie with her” (39:6-9). The relation of remem- 
bering and forgetting to obeying and disobeying in the OT is at points so deep that, with 
regard to the Lord and the Law, remembering becomes nearly synonymous with obeying 
and forgetting tantamount to disobeying. See, for example, Brevard S. Childs, Memory and 
Tradition in Israel, SBT? 37 (Naperville, IL.: A.R. Allenson /s.c.M. Press, 1962). 
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active, willful participation of humans and other creatures in “corrupting their 
orders” are notable. In 5:2, it is not that humans’ ways were or became corrupt- 
ed, but that “they corrupted their ways” actively. So also in 7:23, the violence 
and injustice begun by the Naphidim takes hold in humanity precisely because 
“everyone sold himself in order that he might do injustice.’ The impetus for the 
sins of humanity in these passages is rooted far more in the intellectual activi- 
ties of humanity than in the outward activities of the Giants. In both passages, 
the articulation of humanity’s sins of violence and injustice is followed im- 
mediately by comments on their intellectual life. In 7:24, we hear that “all the 
thoughts and desires of men were always contemplating evil and vanity” and 
in 5:2 “injustice grew upon the earth and every imagination of the thoughts 
of all mankind was thus continually evil.’ All this apparently takes place in- 
dependently of the activities of the Giants/Naphidim; though the activities of 
the two groups are juxtaposed in the texts, it is humans who have actively “cor- 
rupted their ways” and “done every sort of evil in [God’s] sight,” thus provoking 
God to wipe out intentionally-sinful humanity through the flood (5:4, 7:25). 
After the Flood, despite the assertion that God “made for all his works a new 
and righteous nature, so that they might not sin in all their nature forever, and 
so that they might all be righteous, each in his kind, always” (5:12), Noah says 
to his sons, “Behold, I see your deeds before me that you have not been ones 
who walked in righteousness because you have begun to walk in the paths of 
corruption” (7:26). Since Noah’s sons are therefore without excuse with regard 
to any inherited defect, the responsibility for their sin and corruption is solely 
theirs.45 

It is, in fact the descendants of Noah, not any evil spiritual force, who are 
credited prophetically with multiplying the evil in the world: 


And [Noah’s sons] all said, ‘So be it and so let it be to them and to their 
sons forever in their generations until the day of judgment, in which the 
Lord God will judge them with a sword and with fire on account of all the 
evil of the pollution of their errors which have filled the earth with sin 
and pollution and fornication and transgression.’*6 


Following this, “the polluted demons began to lead astray the children of 
Noah’s sons and to lead them to folly and to destroy them” (10:1). This situation 
prompts Noah to pray for the binding of spirits. As noted above, at Mastema’s 
request, one tenth are allowed to remain at liberty “to corrupt and lead astray” 


45 The seductive temptations of the demons notwithstanding (7:27). 
46 9315. 
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(10:8). They are allowed to do this, however, “because the evil of the sons of 
men is great” (10:8). Thus, human wrongdoing is to blame even for the continu- 
ing activity of the demons against them.*” 

The narration of the wicked occupations of Noah’s descendants up to the 
time of Abram then continues in 11:2-4, the pinnacle of which is that “they 
made for themselves molten images, and everyone worshipped the icon which 
they had made for themselves as a molten image. And they began making grav- 
en images and polluted likenesses.’48 The fact that “cruel spirits assisted them 
and led them astray so that they might commit sin and pollution” simply serves 
to emphasize the human element: the demons assist the residents of Ur in the 
unrighteous activities they have already undertaken of their own volition. 

Though these reflections are fairly overt in assigning causation or at least 
blame for sin and evil, some passages that may be less intentionally indicting 
also locate a source of sin by their use of metaphors. One of the most com- 
mon of these, just as in 1 Enoch, is the metaphor of the heart. The metaphor is 
invoked immediately in the opening prophecy of Israel’s apostasy. Though the 
gentiles are certainly invoked as a snare to God’s people, the many idolatrous 
activities (including the sacrifice of children) are comprehended as “every 
work of the error of their heart” (110). Though there are external factors, the 
determinative one is the erring condition of the heart. This is emphasized at 
the end of the prophecy when it is predicted that the remedy for the spiritual 
and political oppression of Israel by the gentiles is that God’s people would 
“turn to [God] from among the nations with all their heart and with all their 
soul and with all their might” (1:15). Escape from the sinful influence of the 
gentiles does not free the Israelites to obey; rather, by a change of heart, God 
brings about righteousness and gathers his people from the midst of the gen- 
tiles (115-16). The critical factor in sinning is the condition of the people’s 
heart, not the external environment. 


47 See Annette Yoshiko Reed, Fallen Angels and the History of Judaism and Christianity: 
the Reception of Enochic Literature (Cambridge, UK; Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
94-95. 

48 1:2-3: “And the sons of Noah began fighting in order to take captive and to kill each other, 
to pour the blood of man upon the earth, to eat blood, to build fortified cities and walls 
and towers, so that one man will be raised up over the people, to set up the first kingdoms 
to go to war, people against people and nation against nation and city against city, and 
everyone (began) to do evil and to acquire weapons, and to teach their sons war, and they 
began to take captive a city to sell male and female slaves. And Ur, the son of Kesed, built 
the city of Ur of the Chaldees, and called its name after his own name and the name of his 
father” 
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Overall, Jubilees’ use of the heart metaphor displays characteristics similar 
to its use in the canonical Old Testament,*? the most notable for our purposes 
being a certain ambivalence regarding the nature of the heart: when it is cor- 
rupt, it is a source of disobedience, but it is not inherently evil.5° Hearts can 
err and be misled,*! but they can also, as in the case of Noah, be righteous 
(5:19). As we see in Moses’ prayer in response to the prophecy and, in turn, in 
God’s response to Moses’ prayer, the hearts of God’s people are understood to 
be the source of walking in disobedience,” but God can “create a pure heart 
and a holy spirit for them,” and so that they will not “be ensnared in their sin 
from henceforth and forever.’>4 The only solution for “their contrariness and 
their thoughts and their stubbornness,’”>® according to the Lord’s response, is 
for him to “cut off the foreskin of their heart and the foreskin of the heart of 
their descendants.”* By this he “shall create for them a holy spirit and shall 
purify them so that they will not turn away from following me from that day 
and forever.”>” Thus, the heart, while potentially a source of disobedient action 
when it is corrupt, is not portrayed here as irredeemably bad. 

In some respects, the portrayal of issues surrounding Esau’s heart supports 
just such a conception, but other aspects also complicate it. In the passage 
narrating the imminent reunion of the brothers, Esau “remembered all of the 
evil which was hidden in his heart against Jacob, his brother, and he did not 
remember the oath which he swore to his father and his mother that he would 
not seek any evil against Jacob, his brother, all of his days” (37:3). Here, the 
heart is analogous to a container—certainly a neutral object—in which Esau 


49 Given the broad range of English-language concepts comprehended by the term, it is not 
problematic for this argument that VanderKam chooses to translate this term (329/29 in 
the Hebrew texts) as “mind.” As noted above, see the literature cited in part 2 for further 
on the metaphor of the heart. 

50 This seems to be parallel to Paul’s use of odpé; the organ is neutral but subject to tempta- 
tion, and when corrupt becomes a source of sin. Also similar is the need for, metaphori- 
cally, some kind physically injurious operation to restore the organ once it has become 
corrupt—in the case of Paul’s understanding of the flesh, crucifixion; in the case of the 
OT and Jubilees’ use of heart, circumcision. 

51 2:29, 12:25. 

52 “And Moses fell upon his face and he prayed and said, ‘O Lord my God, do not abandon 
your people and your inheritance to walk in the error of their heart” (1:19). 

53:2. 

54 1:21. 

55 1:22. Despite Wintermute’s claims of literalness in his translation, Charles’ “stiffnecked- 
ness” is certainly the more literal, albeit rather awkward, version. 

56 123. 

57 r23 
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has stored his latent malice toward Jacob.*® After Esau declares to Jacob his in- 
tention never to be reconciled, Jacob “saw that he had planned evil against him 
from his heart and from his whole being”? so that he might kill him.”6° Here, 
the heart is not merely a repository for Esau’s malice, it is the instrument by 
which Esau moves that malice from thought to action.®! 

Aside, however, from having a heart that, like those of all people, can be cor- 
rupted and plan and will evil as well as be righteous and aim at obedience, we 
are told that Esau also has a yetser (9%) that is evil from his youth (35:9). Esau’s 
yetser hara, however, is not balanced with the expected yetser hatov that would 
give him the ability to decide either for good or for evil.®? Rebecca says, on the 
contrary, that “there is no goodness in him”63 and that he has “abandoned us 
with his whole heart.”64+ The unalloyed evil of Esau’s yetser manifests itself in 
“manifold evil deeds”® such that “he has no righteousness in him, because all 
of his ways are unrighteousness and violence.”®® Esau’s corruption is so com- 
plete that, as Isaac warns Rebecca, even “if he swears [not to harm Jacob], he 
will not abide by his oath, and he will not do goodness but only evil.’6” Even 
attempts at right action by Esau will come to naught because of his nature. 


58 The orp includes in 37:19 an interruption by Jacob of this speech, the text of which is 
only found in Syriac text, not in Ethiopic tradition, and thus omitted by Charles and 
VanderKam. In it, Jacob says, “Do not act thus my brother. As for me there is no evil in 
my heart against you,” thus deploying the heart metaphor with regard to Jacob in a way 
that parallels Esau’s statement, but in the opposite—Jacob’s heart has not stored up evil 
toward Esau that would cause him to wish to harm him or break an oath. 

59 Charles: “soul.” 

60 37:24. 

61 Here, obviously, the function of the heart as a seat of thought, decision-making, and voli- 
tion is at the fore. Note also that Esau states that that which his heart is planning is in 
keeping with the fact that “Mankind and beasts of the field have no righteous oath which 
they have surely sworn forever, but daily they seek (Charles: devise; VanderKam: aim at) 
evil, one against the other, and each one seeks to kill his enemy and adversary” (37:18). 
Again, the volitional aspect of the heart is emphasized. 

62 Note the similarity to the perspective of Rosen-Zvi in “Two Rabbinic Inclinations? 
Rethinking a Scholarly Dogma,” mentioned above in n. 7 on p. 29. 

63 35:9. VanderKam: “He is devoid of virtue.” 

64 3510. The juxtaposition in Rebecca’s speech of the idea of Esau’s completely evil yetser 
and the involvement of his whole heart in the iniquitous abandonment of his parents 
links the two and may be two ways of underscoring the utter depravity of Esau’s moral 
faculties. 

65 Charles, 35:13. 

66 3513. Wintermute has “injustice” for “unrighteousness,” but this obscures the parallelism 
with “he has no righteousness in him.’ VanderKam preserves the parallelism by using con- 
sistently in this passage “justice” and “injustice.” 

67 3535. 
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It is this sense of one’s whole nature—one’s genetic makeup, even—as a 
source of evil that is our last area to explore. As in 1 Enoch, we see also in Jubilees 
the use of genetic or familial metaphors to explain the source of certain peo- 
ple’s wrong-doing. Certain classes of people are portrayed as being as sinful as 
a group and essentially irredeemable. Not surprisingly, these are mainly eth- 
nic or familial groups that are historically in conflict with the Israelites, or as 
we noted above, the vast multitude of Gentiles. To return to our discussion of 
Esau, we see that after his thoroughgoing badness is established by Isaac and 
Rebecca, we are told that this is a situation that will not pertain only to him but 
will be passed on to his “seed”: 


And now my heart is vexed on account of all his deeds. And neither he 
nor his seed is to be saved, for they are those who will be destroyed from 
the earth, and they will be uprooted from under heaven, for he has for- 
saken the God of Abraham, and he has gone after his wives and after their 
defilement and after their errors, (both) he and his children.®* 


Similarly, in Abraham's warning to Jacob, when he prophesies the fate of the 
Canaanites, the language of “seed” is prominently invoked: 


Be careful, my son, Jacob, that you do not take a wife from any of the seed 
of the daughters of Canaan, because all his seed is (destined) for uproot- 
ing from the earth; because through the sin of Ham, Canaan sinned, and 
all of his seed will be blotted out from the earth, and all his remnant, and 
there is none of his who will be saved.®9 


Ham's sin is genetically passed down to his seed, such that God’s people must 
not mingle with it lest they be polluted since the fruit of this lineage of sinful- 
ness is that “their deeds are defiled, and all of their ways are contaminated, and 
despicable, and abominable.” Thus, even though humanity has been renewed 
after the Flood and God has “made for all his works a new and righteous nature 
so that they might not sin in all their nature forever, and so that they might all 
be righteous, each in his kind, always” (5:12), the seed of humanity becomes 
corrupt again.”° So, in the use of this metaphor, we have again as in 1 Enoch the 


68 3514. 

69 22:20-21. 

70 Note that by the time of Abraham, “all the works of the children of men are sin and wick- 
edness, and all their deeds are uncleanness and an abomination and a pollution, And 
there is no righteousness with them” (21:21). Abraham alone breaks away from this cor- 
rupt gene pool to be the father of God's people. 
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invocation of ontological dualism to explain why some people are sinful. They 
do so because it is their hereditary nature, their very being, to do so. 

Thus, Jubilees displays a significant diversity of perspective on the question 
of the source of sin and evil, both in its apparent explicit, intentional reflection 
on the subject as well as in the messages conveyed in the less overt, perhaps 
even unconsidered use of various images and metaphors related to the cause 
of sin. Even if these differing perspectives are in some cases the result of the 
melding of different traditions and perspectives of the editor(s), we have seen 
above that even within particular sections or even particular speeches by a 
character, multiple perspectives are displayed. This can be seen well at very 
beginning of the book in Moses’ prayer to God in response to the prophecy of 
Israel’s apostasy and in God’s response: 


And Moses fell upon his face, and he prayed and said, “O Lord, my God, 
do not abandon your people and your inheritance to walk in the error 
of their heart. And do not deliver them into the hand of their enemy, 
the gentiles, lest they rule over them and cause them to sin against you. 
O Lord, let your mercy be lifted up upon your people, and create for them 
an upright spirit. And do not let the spirit of Beliar rule over them to 
accuse them before you and ensnare them from every path of righteous- 
ness so that they might be destroyed from before your face. But they are 
your people and your inheritance, whom you saved by your great might 
from the hand of the Egyptians. Create a pure heart and a holy spirit 
for them. And do not let them be ensnared by their sin henceforth and 
forevermore.” 

And the Lord said unto Moses, “I know their contrariness and their 
thoughts and their stubbornness. And they will not obey until they ac- 
knowledge their sin and the sins of their fathers. But after this they will 
return to me in all uprightness and with all of (their) heart and soul. And 
I will cut off the foreskin of their heart and the foreskin of the heart of 
their descendants. And I shall create for them a holy spirit, and I shall 
purify them so that they will not turn away from following me from that 
day and forever. And their souls will cleave to me and to all my command- 
ments. And they will do my commandments. And I shall be a Father to 
them and they will be sons to me. And they will all be called ‘sons of the 
living God. And every angel and spirit will know and acknowledge that 
they are my sons and I am their Father in uprightness and righteousness. 
And I shall love them.” 


71 1:18-24. 
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Above, we see multiple loci for the source of sin: external sources such as 
evil spiritual forces, gentiles, and even the power of sin itself to entrap people;”? 
internal sources such as people's hearts, “their contrariness and their thoughts 
and their stubbornness,” and even, by implication, an “unrighteous spirit,’ since 
God’s creation of a “holy spirit” in them will result in their purification. There 
is also a volitional aspect here, as noted elsewhere, in that it is the Israelites 
themselves who will repent and return to God. This plurality resists simplifica- 
tion to the indictment of one or even a few sources for sin and evil but insists 
on holding the diversity of sources together. 


72 1:21: “Do not let them be ensnared by their sin.” 
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CHAPTER 3 


4 Ezra 


Turning now to 4 Ezra, we can note immediately some significant differences 
from the Enochic literature which we have just been exploring. The first is that, 
while Jubilees and 1 Enoch exhibited some explicit interest the source of sin 
and evil, they also had other interests which they were exploring, interests 
that perhaps were more at the fore of those texts than the investigation of the 
source(s) of sin and evil. By contrast, 4 Ezra is essentially a theodicy; we are 
told immediately that Ezra! is troubled by the conquest of God’s people (3:1),? 
and he begins to question God about the reason for what has befallen them. 
4 Ezra’s primary and overt concern is why this evil has occurred, and further 
what human sinning has to do with it and why sin continues.? 

The second notable difference is the absence of any reference to the 
Watchers or their offspring as sources of sin and evil, either from the intro- 
duction of sinful impurity, illicit knowledge, or through coercion, violence, or 
even temptation. In fact, 4 Ezra avoids mentioning them at all: in the summary 


1 Wewill use the name Ezra to denote the first-person narrator of 4 Ezra as distinct from both 
of his dialogue partners, Uriel and the Lord, and also from the author of 4 Ezra. 

2 Our chapter and verse numbering will follow that of 2 Esdras and Metzger in OTP 1:528-555. 
The English translation is that of the NRSV except where noted. 

3 For example, immediately in 3:20, Ezra asks God why he “did not take away their evil heart 
from them, so that your law might produce fruit in them.’ For Ezra, the question of personal 
sin and the corporate experience of evil are twin questions that God must address. Various 
interpreters come to differing conclusions about what Ezra’s final position is regarding God’s 
responsibility for these twin problems and how he arrives at his position. For our purposes, 
it is not necessary to come to a decision on the overall message of 4 Ezra since 4 Ezra would 
not have been an actual source for Matthew, as scholars are for the most part agreed on a 
late first century date for 4 Ezra and there is no evidence of Matthew’s knowledge of the text. 
Nevertheless, as works that share both an apocalyptic perspective and a deep belief in the 
importance of the Law, and as works potentially drawing from the same literary pool of im- 
ages and scriptures for their reflection, they bear comparison. Thus, even though one always 
needs to keep in mind the dialogical nature of the text in interpreting 4 Ezra and trying to 
reach a conclusion about the perspective of the author (as Bruce Longenecker has rightly 
noted, 2 Esdras (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995], 21), this is less essential for our 
work since both the positions of “Ezra” and of Uriel can be assumed to represent positions 
present in the milieu out of which both Matthew and 4 Ezra grew. On the dating of 4 Ezra, 
see the discussions in Bruce M. Metzger’s introduction to his translation (OTP 1:520), as well 
as Raymond E. Brown, The Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
1968), 2:542: “It is a Jewish work of about A.D. 100-120”; Longenecker, 13-14; Jacob M. Myers, 
I and II Esdras, AB 42 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1974), 129. 
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of the first twelve chapters of Genesis (3:4-13), even the brief references in 
the canonical text are eliminated. It simply says that, between the times of 
Adam and Noah, “there sprang nations and tribes from [Adam], peoples and 
clans without number. And every nation walked after its own will; they did 
ungodly things in your sight and rejected your commands, and you did not 
hinder them.”4 

Yet like the Enochic literature, 4 Ezra does emphasize that humans are cul- 
pable for the sins they commit, perhaps rather more so than the texts we have 
previously examined. This can be seen in 4 Ezra’s unremitting insistence on the 
eventual judgment and punishment of those who sin.5 Though Ezra complains 
to Uriel that, given the pervasiveness of sin, those who will be judged and pun- 
ished will be many and those saved few, 4 Ezra, through the words of Uriel and 
indeed God,’ does not concede any latitude on this point. 

The fact that humans are held responsible for their sins is, indeed, part of— 
if not the crux of—Ezra’s complaint regarding sin. Ezra concedes that humans 
ought to keep God’s commandments, but he is pessimistic about their ability 
to do so. The reason for this that humans have an evil heart that prevents them 
from doing what they ought: 


O sovereign Lord, I said then and I say now: Blessed are those who 
are alive and keep your commandments! But what of those for whom 
I prayed? For who among the living is there that has not sinned, or who is 
there among mortals that has not transgressed your covenant? And now 
I see that the world to come will bring delight to few, but torments to 
many. For an evil heart has grown up in us, which has alienated us from 
God, and has brought us into corruption and the ways of death and has 
shown us the paths of perdition and removed us far from life—and that 
not merely for a few but for almost all who have been created.® 


Being that humans are burdened with this evil heart, it is not surprising that 
they do not obey God’s commands. The source of this evil heart gets at the 
core of Ezra’s problem with the judgment that awaits sinning humans. It is 
the evil heart that is the source of sin, and the heart is obviously internal and 
integral to the human. In fact, as we have noted above, it is indeed symbolic of 


3:7-8. 

7:32-44 7:87, 12:33-34- 

7:45-47, 7:51, 7:59-61, 8:1-3, 8:15-16. 
6:17-19, 7:70, 14:35. 

7:45-48. 
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all the internal faculties of the human, that which is most essential in a person 
in the Hebrew tradition. It is unclear from the passage whether all are born 
with the evil heart and only a few overcome it, or if that small remnant who 
have not gone “into corruption and the ways of death” avoided these by virtue 
of having a good rather than evil heart. 

Furthermore, a few verses later, Ezra claims that all, not just “many” or “al- 
most all,” are in danger of judgment, since “all who have been born are entan- 
gled in iniquities and are full of sins and burdened with transgressions” (7:68). 
Here, obviously, the metaphor changes to that of sin (“iniquities”) entangling 
people, a move from a metaphor of internal causation to a metaphor of exter- 
nal causation. Perhaps the move is related to the move from “some” to “all”— 
some, many or almost all have an evil heart which causes sin but all without 
exception are victims of the being caught and entangled in iniquity even when 
it does not spring from any internal catalyst. 

The blame for the introduction of this problem is, in 4 Ezra, unlike in the 
Enochic literature, placed squarely on Adam, and sin’s enduring presence in 
humans is a function of its nature, which as we will see is compared to a chron- 
ic disease or a plant that cannot be uprooted. As Ezra complains to Uriel: 


Yet you did not take away their evil heart from them, so that your law 
might produce fruit in them. For the first Adam, burdened with an evil 
heart, transgressed and was overcome, as were also all who were de- 
scended from him. Thus, the disease became permanent; the law was 
in the hearts of the people along with the evil root; but what was good 
departed, and the evil remained. So the times passed and the years were 
completed, and you raised up for yourself a servant, named David. You 
commanded him to build a city for your name, and there to offer you ob- 
lations from what is yours. This was done for many years; but the inhabit- 
ants of the city transgressed, in everything doing just as Adam and all his 
descendants had done, for they also had the evil heart.9 


In this passage, sin is compared to a disease passed on from Adam—and dis- 
eases are by nature something internal to one but still foreign.!° They are not 


9 3:20-26. 

10 This is not to suggest that 4 Ezra anticipates the germ theory of disease, but rather to 
simply point out that the metaphor of illness or infirmity implies the healthy body as 
the norm, a norm from which one is removed. In the case of something like blindness, 
lameness, or deafness, the infirmity may have an obvious external cause such as a blow 
or other injury, but the effect becomes internal to the person’s body. Similarly, with dis- 
ease more generally, the change from a normal and functioning state of healthfulness to 
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a natural part of the human. It is this evil heart that has been passed on like a 
disease from Adam. In this sense 4 Ezra comes quite close to some conceptions 
of the traditional Christian doctrine of original sin. 

Ezra recognizes that God worked against the evil of the human heart in 
sending the Law, but he complains that, even though God: 


... bent down the heavens and shook the earth, and moved the world, 
and caused the depths to tremble ... to give the law to the descendants of 
Jacob, and [his] commandment to the posterity of Israel. Yet [God] did 
not take away their evil heart from them, so that [his] law might produce 
fruit in them.... The law was in the hearts of the people along with the evil 
root [from Adam]; but what was good departed, and the evil remained." 


Even the Law is not capable of overcoming the power of sin that was set in mo- 
tion and passed on from Adam. Thus, Ezra laments, “O Adam, what have you 
done? For though it was you who sinned, the fall was not yours alone, but ours 
also who are your descendants” (7:118). 

In discussing the original source of sin, the above passage contains both of 
the dominant images for the source of on-going sin in 4 Ezra: the human heart 
and a “seed” of evil that is planted and has grown in it. On this point Ezra and 
Uriel are agreed: the source of sinful action is the human heart made evil by 
the seed of evil introduced by Adam and passed on to all his descendants. So, 
it is notable that Uriel does not disagree with Ezra’s assessment of the people 
when Ezra questions Uriel about God’s justice in punishing God’s people. As 
noted above, Ezra says, “You did not take away their evil heart from them, so 
that your law might produce fruit in them.... [and] the inhabitants of the city 
transgressed, in everything doing just as Adam and all his descendants had 
done, for they also had the evil heart” (3:20-26). Uriel’s response, though it 
does not affirm Ezra’s questioning, does confirm his judgment about the con- 
dition of the human heart: “If you can solve one of [these questions] for me, 
then I will show you the way you desire to see, and will teach you why the heart 
is evil” (4:4). By giving him impossible tasks, Uriel guarantees that he will not 


a diseased state is a change brought about by something “foreign’—the disease. Even if 
it was not conceptualized as germs, the disease represents the intrusion of that which is 
contrary to the normative state of healthfulness, and this intruder lodges in the body and 
incapacitates it for its intended deeds. 

11 3:18-20, 22. 
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have to explain the problem to Ezra, but he does not dispute the nature of the 
problem.!2 

That this is indeed the perspective of Uriel is confirmed in his later use of 
the same language with respect to the human heart. In 4:28-31, Uriel utilizes 
an organic metaphor with respect to the evil of the human heart and the ag- 
ricultural metaphor of sowing and reaping for the judgment that is to come 
upon humans because of it: 


For the evil about which you ask me has been sown, but the harvest of it 
has not yet come. If therefore that which has been sown is not reaped, 
and if the place where the evil has been sown does not pass away, the 
field where the good has been sown will not come. For a grain of evil 
seed was sown in Adam’s heart from the beginning, and how much un- 
godliness it has produced until now—and will produce until the time of 
threshing comes! Consider now for yourself how much fruit of ungodli- 
ness a grain of evil seed has produced. 


The remedy for this sin-producing heart is not, however, to be attained before 
the end of the world. After many tribulations and the punishment of evil-doers 
(6:19), “it shall be that whoever remains after all that I have foretold to you shall 
be saved and shall see my salvation and the end of my world... and the heart 
of the earth’s inhabitants shall be changed and converted to a different spirit. 
For evil shall be blotted out, and deceit shall be quenched” (6:25-27). Whether 
any will be left who are sinful and indeed in need of a different sort of heart 
is unclear. Uriel promises Ezra that for those who are “like yourself,” who have 
not “despised the Most High, and [been] contemptuous of his law, and aban- 
doned his ways” (8:56), for these “paradise is opened, the tree of life is planted, 
the age to come is prepared, plenty is provided, a city is built, rest is appointed, 
goodness is established and wisdom perfected beforehand. The root of evil is 
sealed up from you” (8:52-53). Thus, only those who have to some extent over- 
come the power of the evil heart by adherence to the Law—the ability to do 
this being implied—will eventually be delivered from it. 

The perspective that, despite the power of the evil heart to provoke sin, hu- 
mans are still capable of obedience and thus culpable for any disobedience is 
also notably present. In one of his responses to Ezra, Uriel says: 


12 Uriel also seems to be implicating the heart in discussing the few who will be saved, in as 
much as he invokes the idea of thought and thus the deliberative function of the heart, 
when he says, “The first order [of those saved], because they have striven with great effort 
to overcome the evil thought that was formed with them, so that it might not lead them 
astray from life into death” (7:92). 
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For the Lord strictly commanded those who came into the world, when 
they came, what they should do to live, and what they should observe 
to avoid punishment. Nevertheless, they were not obedient and spoke 
against him; they devised for themselves vain thoughts and proposed to 
themselves wicked frauds; they even declared that the Most High does 
not exist, and they ignored his ways. They scorned his law and denied 
his covenants; they have been unfaithful to his statutes and have not per- 
formed his works. 


This implication is clearly that these people knew God’s Law (since they 
scorned it) and flagrantly disobeyed it. Uriel sees their inherited evil heart as 
no excuse. In fact, when Ezra comments that the mind, as an organic entity, 
“grows with us” (7:64), Uriel turns this to the purpose of indicting humanity: 


But now, understand from your own words—for you have said that the 
mind grows with us. For this reason, therefore, those who live on earth 
shall be tormented, because though they had understanding, they com- 
mitted iniquity; and though they received the commandments, they did 
not keep them; and though they obtained the law, they dealt unfaithfully 
with what they received.* 


Yet, despite Uriel’s defense of the justice of punishing those who are victims of 
their inherited, natural tendency toward sin and disobedience, Ezra’s indict- 
ment of God remains: “Every nation walked after its own will; they did ungodly 
things in your sight and rejected your commands, and you did not hinder them” 
(3:8) Still, in the end, the responsibility for sin or obedience in 4 Ezra rests with 
humanity. As Uriel says of the great number who will perish, “When they had 
opportunity to choose, they despised the Most High and were contemptuous 
of his law and abandoned his ways” (8:56), though ultimately the source of sin 
is Adam and the evil heart he passed on to all. 


13 7:21-24. 

14  z7-72. The fact that Uriel assumes that those who are being condemned and punished 
have received the Law may mean that only disobedient Jews are envisioned here, but the 
continual invocation of Adam would implicate all humanity. Perhaps a situation where, 
through the Jews, all people have been made aware of God’s commandments is envi- 
sioned. Alternately, perhaps some conception of God’s Law as congruent with a version 
of “natural Law” available to all humanity is in view. In any case, those who have received 
the law in some form have also inherited the evil heart from Adam and thus their ability 
to keep God’s commands has certainly been impaired through no fault of their own. 
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2 Baruch 


Like 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch is thought to be a product of the late first century c.e., and 
also like 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch is grappling with the question of God’s justice in the 
wake of the conquest of Jerusalem and destruction of the temple. Thus, also 
like 4 Ezra, the author of 2 Baruch adopts the persona of an important figure of 
the era of the Babylonian conquest to pose the questions that cause portions 
of the text to fall into the genre of theodicy. Further, the use of apocalypses as 
a means of responding to the questions of theodicy raised by the misfortunes 
of God’s people is also common to both texts.! 

In turning to examine 2 Baruch’s perspective regarding the source or cause 
of sin, however, we find some significant differences: the passages are not only 
less numerous but also less extensive and less diverse than the other texts we 
have examined, despite the length of the text.2 The more significant difference 
from 4 Ezra with which it is often compared, however, is in 2 Baruch’s under- 
standing of the human capacity for living according to God’s law and of what 


1 Though 4 Ezra is generally referred to in recent scholarly works as a theodicy, the presence of 
future-oriented prophecy in 4 Ezra (e.g, 4:26-32, 5:1-13, 6:18-28, 7:26-44, 8:46-62, 9:1-1, 13:21 
50, 14:1-18) caused earlier scholars to label it as an apocalypse. Similarly, though 2 Baruch 
has traditionally been referred to as an apocalypse, the elements of theodicy are also very 
apparent. The blending of the two genres in 2 Baruch as well as in 4 Ezra simply highlights the 
necessity of recognizing such genre categories as provisional and fluid rather than definitive 
and water-tight. Inasmuch as these designations have become common practice with these 
texts and do not misrepresent their overall gist and tenor, we will continue to use these labels 
while recognizing their non-comprehensive nature. 

2 2Baruch’s relative lack of interest in investigating the cause(s) of sin even led Fredrick James 
Murphy to concluded that “2B is not really concerned with the source of evil” (The Structure 
and Meaning of Second Baruch, sBLDs 78 [Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 1985 |, 37). In this state- 
ment, Murphy uses evil as a synonym for sin or moral evil, which in the case of 2 Baruch is 
not technically correct: 2 Baruch is quite interested in the cause of evil in the sense of misfor- 
tunes that befall God’s people, but the term evil is not generally used in 2 Baruch for sins or 
wickedness. The perspective of 2 Baruch on this question is stated clearly at the outset of the 
book in the Lorp’s opening statement to Baruch: “For the former tribes were forced by their 
kings to commit sin, but these two of themselves have been forcing and compelling their 
kings to commit sin. For this reason, behold I bring evil upon this city, and upon its inhabit- 
ants” (1:3-4). In this and other similar statements, 2 Baruch draws a nearly direct correla- 
tion between the sins of the people and the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Temple, thus demonstrating a perspective similar to that of Deuteronomy as has been noted 
by both Murphy (120-133, 136) and Gwendolyn Sayers (Have the Promises Failed?: a Literary 
Analysis of 2 Baruch, SBLDS 72 [Chico, CA.: Scholars Press, 1984], 43 n. 4, 49-51, 77-78, 80-83). 
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impairs that ability; of particular difference is the role of Adam’s sin in estab- 
lishing this current condition of humanity. 

Like 4 Ezra, 2 Baruch certainly sees humans as culpable for the sins they 
commit and thus liable to judgment. Whereas for 4 Ezra, however, this was a 
problem given humanity’s helplessness because of the inherited cor malignum, 
2 Baruch does not portray humanity as having any inherited internal propen- 
sity toward wrongdoing. The metaphor of the heart is significantly less utilized 
in 2 Baruch, and in fact this metaphor is used predominantly in a positive sense 
and with the main function of the heart being thought and recollection rather 
than being a source of sin and wickedness in ethical decision-making.’ The 
heart in 2 Baruch is a place to store up and meditate upon God’s commands 
and wisdom rather than a wellspring of sin. 

Without the idea of an inherited wicked heart playing any role in 2 Baruch’s 
understanding of the source of human sin, other ideas move to the fore. In 
48:40 the Lord attributes human transgression to a mixture of disregard and 
pride: “The Judge shall come and will not tarry, because each of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth knew when he was transgressing. But My Law they knew not 
by reason of their pride.” Some have actively resisted hearing and thus obeying 
God’s law: “For over this above all shall those who come then lament, that they 
rejected My law, and stopped their ears that they might not hear wisdom or re- 
ceive understanding” (51:4). Baruch further indicts such people and promises 
punishments: “And justly do they perish who have not loved Your law, and the 
torment of judgment shall await those who have not submitted themselves to 
Your power” (54:14). Without an inherently evil heart as the source of disobedi- 
ence, the presence of God’s law in the world leaves humans without excuse: 
“But now, because he transgressed wittingly, yea, just on this ground that he 
knows [about the law], he shall be tormented” (15:6). 

For 2 Baruch, Adam does, however, have a role in the miseries humanity 
experiences in this age, though it is important in analyzing it to guard against 


3 Thus, Baruch says of himself and Jeremiah that they were among those “whose heart was 
found pure from sins” (9:1). The LORD commands Baruch, “Now therefore hold fast in your 
heart everything that I command you, and seal it in the recesses of your mind” (20:3). Baruch 
exhorts the people, “If you prepare your hearts, so as to sow in them the fruits of the law, it 
shall protect you in that time in which the Mighty One is to shake the whole creation” (32:1) 
and that they should “direct your heart to that which has been said to you, and understand 
those things which have been shown to you” (43:1) and “prepare you your hearts, that you 
may obey the law” (46:5). Other similar uses: 51:3, 66:1, 83:8, 84:10. On the negative side, the 
heart can also be troubled (55:4), can boast (67:2), and be liable to stupor (70:2), but there is 
nothing parallel to 4 Ezra’s use. Here and elsewhere in this section, English translation used 
is that of R.H. Charles, except as noted. 
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being influenced by 4 Ezra’s understanding of the repercussions of Adam’s sin.* 
In Ramael’s response to one of Baruch’s prayers, we find that Adam’s transgres- 
sion had serious repercussions, though it is not in the introduction of a flawed 
moral nature: 


And as you first saw the black waters on the top of the cloud which first 
came down upon the earth; this is the transgression which Adam, the 
first man, committed. For when he transgressed, untimely death came 
into being, mourning was mentioned, affliction was prepared, illness was 
created, labor accomplished, pride began to come into existence, the 
realm of death began to ask to be renewed with blood, the conception of 
children came about, the passion of the parents was produced, the lofti- 
ness of men was humiliated, and goodness vanished.® 


The introduction of untimely death as the product of Adam’s sin was an idea 
introduced in Baruch’s prayer prior to Ramael’s response: “Adam first sinned 
and brought untimely death upon all.” That this “untimely death” is not equiv- 
alent to a hereditary sinful nature—a kind of spiritual death—is clear when 
the sentence is looked at in the broader context of Baruch’s speech: 


And justly do they perish who have not loved Your law, and the torment of 
judgment shall await those who have not submitted themselves to Your 
power. For though Adam first sinned and brought untimely death upon 
all, yet of those who were born from him each one of them has prepared 
for his own soul torment to come.... Adam is therefore not the cause, save 
only of his own soul, but each of us has been the Adam of his own soul.’ 


Thus, 2 Baruch moves in the opposite direction of 4 Ezra: each person is li- 
able for his own sins; while Adam’s sin did have negative repercussions,® an 


4 Cf. Murphy, Structure and Meaning of Second Baruch, 34-37. On the differences of perspec- 
tive and purpose generally in 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, see Sayers, Have the Promises Failed?, 129- 
134 and 149. 

5 56:5-6, ET: A.FJ. Klijn, orp 1:641. Thus, while Murphy is right in noting contra Harnisch that 
Adam is not here credited with introducing sin into the world much less making it a heredi- 
tary handicap, he perhaps goes too far in saying that “Untimely death’ is all that Adam can 
be credited with” (Structure and Meaning of Second Baruch, 35-36). 

6 54:15. 

7 54314-19. Sayler is correct in pointing out that here Baruch’s “words apply to all mankind” 
(Have the Promises Failed?, 68). This contra Klijn, who sees this as speaking solely to “the na- 
tions” (OTP 1:619). 

8 Murphy seems correct in his assessment that Adam’s transgression in 2 Baruch does not en- 
gender a major change in the nature of the world. Not only is no evil heart produced and 
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inherent propensity toward sin was not one of the things bequeathed to his 
descendants.? Each is responsible for choosing whether to imitate Moses’ and 
his devotion to the light of the law or to imitate Adam and his darkness of sin 
and rejection of God’s commands." Thus, Adam becomes, not the originator 
of a sinful, evil heart in humanity, but the one who introduces untimely death 
and the archetype of those who reject God’s command." 

Finally, there are a number of passages in 2 Baruch that utilize the image of 
“pollution” with regard to sin. This recalls the significant use of this motif in 


passed on, but only untimely death, not death per se, is attributed as a result of his action; 
there is no mention of an expulsion from the Garden signaling the change from an idyllic 
created world of harmony and perfection to one of corruption, sin, and discord (though 
see 56:5-6, above). Murphy may be right in surmising that, for the author of 2 Baruch, the 
alternating periods of dark and bright waters being “established according to the multi- 
tude of the intelligence of him who sent it” undermines the attribution of any power to 
Adam to bring about a change in the aeon. In fact, if Murphy is correct that one of the 
main interests of 2 Baruch is making a spatial dualistic distinction between the lower, 
corruptible world of creation as opposed to the holy and glorious world of heaven, then 
the author of 2 Baruch may be conceiving of this created world as so flawed and negligible 
compared to the heavenly realm that it had no time of primeval perfection from which 
to fall in Adam’s transgression. Cf. Murphy on the “Two-World Concept,” in Structure and 
Meaning of Second Baruch, 31-70. 

9 Thus, Sayler rightly assesses, I believe, the difference in the theodicies of 4 Ezra and 
2 Baruch: for 4 Ezra, the “basic premise is that the propensity to sin resulting from the 
evil heart makes it impossible for almost anyone to fulfill the Torah and thereby obtain 
life... Thus, Ezra’s question is actually an accusation: God places demands on his people 
which they cannot fulfill, and then punishes them for their failure to do so.” For 2 Baruch, 
however: “The individual's ability to fulfill the Torah is not an issue in Baruch’s questions. 
Rather, all of Baruch’s questions are variations on one major question: has God nullified 
the covenants he made with Abraham and Moses?” (Have the Promises Failed?, 131). 

10 181: “And I answered and said: ‘He [Moses] that lighted has taken from the light, and there 
are but few that have imitated him. But those many whom he has lighted have taken from 
the darkness of Adam and have not rejoiced in the light of the lamp.” 

11 Thus, in the final remaining references to Adam in 2 Baruch, though there is mention of 
the consequence of Adam’s action for his descendants, again the consequence seems to 
be decay leading to death (“multitude are going to corruption’), and the overall emphasis 
of the passage is on the how numerous and sinful his descendants are rather than on how 
Adams action inculcated a propensity toward sin that was previously not existent: “And 
I answered and said: ‘O Adam, what have you done to all those who are born from you? 
And what will be said to the first Eve who hearkened to the serpent? For all this multitude 
are going to corruption, nor is there any numbering of those whom the fire devours. But 
again I will speak in Your presence. You, O LORD, my Lord, know what is in Your crea- 
ture. For you did of old command the dust to produce Adam, and you know the number 
of those who are born from him, and how far they have sinned before you, who have 
existed and not confessed you as their Creator. And as regards all these their end shall 
convict them, and Your law which they have transgressed shall requite them on Your day’” 
(48:42-46). 
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Jubilees, where one of the concerns of the author was the pollution of God’s 
people by the Gentiles. So, we see in 2 Baruch that “even Israel was then pol- 
luted by sins in the days of the judges” (60:2) and that in the future “those who 
are polluted with iniquity will flee to” the evil and powerful fourth kingdom 
(39:6). King Josiah is lauded and his reign counted as a time of bright waters 
because “their polluted ones he burnt in the fire, and the lying prophets which 
deceived the people, these also he burnt in the fire” (66:4). In Baruch’s prayer 
in ch. 21 he asks, “How long will that which is corruptible remain, and how 
long will the time of mortals be prospered, and until what time will those who 
transgress in the world be polluted with much wickedness?” (21:19). Yet, in each 
of these instances, the pollution is not a cause of sinning, but rather a result. 
The people become polluted by their sins, rather than sinning because they 
have become polluted. Thus, 2 Baruch, though it uses the same imagery of pol- 
lution or impurity as Jubilees, sends a different message about the cause of sin: 
there is no force apart from humanity’s own choice—not an evil heart nor the 
influence of the gentiles—that causes their sinfulness. “The choices that faced 
Adam face each of his descendants: and they have the same opportunity to do 
good or evil.”!2 


12 Stephen Westerholm, “Paul’s Anthropological ‘Pessimism’ in its Jewish Context,’ Divine 
and Human Agency in Paul and his Cultural Environment, LEC/LNTS 335 (London; New 
York: T & T Clark, 2006), go. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Sirach 


Turning to the book of Sirach, immediately noticeable are its differences from 
the literature we have been examining. In terms of its genre, certainly Sirach 
differs substantially from our other texts. As a collection of proverbial wisdom 
sayings, it shares little on a formal level with the imaginative retellings of bibli- 
cal narratives, the pseudonymous posing of theodicies, and the apocalyptic 
visions of events past and future.” Even in those places where it overlaps with 
the previous literature in terms of subject matter related to our topic, it de- 
ploys the elements in a way unlike what we have previously seen. For example, 
the subject of the activity of the giants which received so much attention in 
1 Enoch and Jubilees but was notably skipped over in the retelling of Genesis 6 
in 4 Ezra, and went completely unmentioned in 2 Baruch, is mentioned only 
in passing in Sirach. Its function in the text, furthermore, has nothing to do 
with a consideration of the causes of sin. The giants appear in the first verse 
of a warning against presuming that God will forgo punishment of evil-doers: 


He did not forgive the ancient giants who revolted in their might. He did 
not spare the neighbors of Lot, whom he loathed on account of their ar- 
rogance. He showed no pity on the doomed nation, on those dispossessed 
because of their sins; or on the six hundred thousand foot soldiers who 
assembled in their stubbornness. Even if there were only one stiff-necked 
person, it would be a wonder if he remained unpunished. For mercy and 


1 It should be noted that, in terms of its date of composition (mid-second century BC), Sirach 
is quite close to the earliest portions of 1 Enoch and closer to the later-composed portions of 
1 Enoch and Jubilees than it is to 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch. 

2 As was true of the permeable boundary between apocalypse and theodicy which was noted 
above in reference to 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra, so here also. Despite the formal differences be- 
tween the preceding texts and Sirach, a number of authors, based on the content as well 
as some formal characteristics, have argued for understanding at least portions of Sirach as 
theodicies. See for example: James L. Crenshaw, “Problem of Theodicy in Sirach: On Human 
Bondage,’ JBL 94 (Mr 1975): 47-64; Jack T. Sanders, “Wisdom, Theodicy, Death, and the 
Evolution of Intellectual Traditions,” JsJ 36 (2005): 263-277, esp. 270-273; David A. Skelton, 
“Ben Sira’s Imaginative Theodicy: Reflections on the Aaronide Priesthood Under Gentile 
Rule,” ResQ 51 (2009): 1-12. Similarly, while no portion of Sirach can be classed as an apoca- 
lypse per se, the primary characteristic of apocalypticism, namely dualism, is also charac- 
teristic of Sirach, although, as will be discussed below, it does not manifest the same sorts of 
dualisms as we have seen in the previously examined texts. 
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wrath are with the Lord; he is mighty to forgive—but he also pours out 
wrath. 


Here, unlike in the Enochic literature, the purpose of raising the topic of the 
giants is to present them as an example of God’s faithfulness to punish the 
disobedient. The allusion serves as a cautionary tale rather than an aetiology 
for sin. 

Similarly, though Adam figures prominently, as we saw, in the reflections 
of both 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch with regard to the cause of sin,* in Sirach, Adam, 
like the giants, serves a different purpose. In the first reference to Adam, he is 
simply pointed to as the progenitor of all humans: “Hard work was created for 
everyone, and a heavy yoke is laid on the children of Adam, from the day they 
come forth from their mother’s womb until the day they return to the mother 
of all the living” (40:1). It is significant that the text shies away from the obvi- 
ous opportunity to make a connection, as is made in Gen 3, between Adam's 
sin and the fact that he was forced to labor. Nor is there, in fact, any mention of 
Adam's sin at all, nor any mention of the idea, again as in Gen 3, that because 
of his sin the ground has been cursed, thus bequeathing the necessity of hard 
labor to his children. In fact, Adam’s laboring is not mentioned, per se. Hard 
labor is not an inheritance from Adam brought on by sin but simply a universal 
human experience.® “The children of Adam” is merely a poetic way of saying 
“all people.” The only other reference to Adam appears in the encomium on 
the Ancestors (chs. 44-50). Here, Adam is simply mentioned along with three 
of his early descendants as “honored,” though Adam is honored above them.” 


3 16:7-11. 

4 Though not in? Enoch and Jubilees. 

5 While it could be that the author intends to allude to the connection between Adam’s sin and 
the universal need for labor, it is then unclear why he avoided making that connection explic- 
it when he had such an obvious opportunity. Further, since, as we will see, Adam is nowhere 
else in Sirach indicted for passing on a dubious inheritance of sin and its consequences, to 
read that into this passage seems inconsistent with the rest of the text. 

6 As John Levison notes, though Adam is referred to by name in the Greek text, “the Hebrew 
reads: D8 %32 by T23 bW) and is most naturally translated ‘and a heavy yoke (is) upon 
the “sons of man”’” (Portraits of Adam in Early Judaism: From Sirach to 2 Baruch, JSPSup 1 
(Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988), 42. Levison notes that while there are al- 
lusions to Gen 1-3 (esp. in 40:2, where the earth rather than Eve is called the “mother of all 
living”), Sirach “dissociates death from primeval transgression” (Portraits of Adam, 43). 

7 4916: “Shem and Seth and Enosh were honored, but above every other created living being 
was Adam.” The honoring of Adam also militates against the idea that the author of Sirach 
saw him as the initiator of sin. 
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Also, unlike our previous literature is Sirach’s reference to Eve in connection 
with primordial sin. In 25:24 we find: “From a woman sin had its beginning, and 
because of her we all die.” Here we have something rather close to an attribu- 
tion of responsibility for sin in the world. This is a change from our previous lit- 
erature which focused either on the Watchers and their offspring or on Adam 
in any attributions of guilt for the introduction of sin in the pre-Abrahamic era. 
It is important to note here, however, that what is not said is as important as 
what is said: it is said that Eve's action had the fatal ramifications ensuring that 
all after her would die, but it does not say that her first sin had the consequence 
of guaranteeing that all after her would sin; her sin as the “beginning” had the 
consequence of providing the option to sin for all those after her, but perhaps 
not the obligation. As Samuel Cohon notes, Sirach “definitely links [sin] with 
Eve.... However, this idea is completely isolated, and contrasts with the general 
trend of the book ... The full consequences of this statement are not drawn by 
him nor formulated into a doctrine of original sin, i.e., of the transmission of 
sinfulness from the parents of the race.”8 The context of this verse may further 
mitigate its significance for an investigation into the source of sin. The verse 
just prior reads, “Dejected mind, gloomy face, and wounded heart come from 
an evil wife. Drooping hands and weak knees come from the wife who does not 
make her husband happy,’ and the two verses following read, “Allow no outlet 
to water, and no boldness of speech to an evil wife. If she does not go as you 
direct, separate her from yourself”? Given that the context of this statement 
about Eve is a discussion of the behavior of a bad wife and the consequences 
of her behavior (verse 23) and the way to deal with such a wife (vv. 25-26), it 
could be that the function of the verse is simply to show Eve as the paradig- 
matic example and nadir of a bad wife's behavior and its consequences.” Still, 
for someone in Matthew’s milieu who might have been looking for answers 
to the question of the source of sin, the text can be read in that light and does 
offer another option from what we have seen previously. 

Sirach’s possible consonance with another aspect of our previous texts’ 
conception of the source of sin—that is, their shared but various traits of 
apocalypticism—is harder to trace than its similarities and differences in 
its treatments of the giants and Adam and Eve. As noted above, the primary 


8 “Original Sin,” HUCA 21 [1948]: 284. 

9 25:23, 25-26 NRSV. 

10 For another reading that tries to understand this verse in its context of the “bad wife” 
discussion, see John Levison, “Is Eve to Blame? A Contextual Analysis of Sirach 24:25,” CBQ 
47 (1985): 617-23. 
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feature of apocalypticism is dualism." In this issue, Sirach is notably congruent 
with our previous texts, since Sirach explicitly proposes dualism as the funda- 
mental structure of the world when it says, “Good is the opposite of evil, and 
life the opposite of death; so, the sinner is the opposite of the godly. Look at 
all the works of the Most High; they come in pairs, one the opposite of the 
other” (3314-15). While this understanding could play out in a number of 
emphases or types of dualism, the one primarily apparent in Sirach is ethical 
dualism—the conception that the world is made up of two types of people: the 
“righteous” and the “sinner,” or the wise and the foolish, or the godly and the 
wicked.!2 One of the features of this dualism, however, is that, on an individual 
level, it is not a rigid, unchangeable dichotomy. Because the designation of one 
as righteous or sinful is based on one’s actions and not on an ontological differ- 
ence, one can move from the category of sinner to that of righteous by repen- 
tance and amendment of life. Similarly, one can fall away from righteousness 
and be ultimately counted as a sinner despite many wise and righteous deeds 
earlier in life.8 

While the ethical dualism we see in Sirach usually leaves room for people 
to move from one category to the other, in the verses immediately preceding 
those above, there may be however, a different, more deterministic perspective. 
Here the author discusses the source of the differences in the lots of humanity: 


All people are of clay, for from earth humankind was formed. Yet in the 
fullness of his understanding the Lord makes people unalike; in differ- 
ent paths he has them walk. Some he blesses and makes great, and some 
he sanctifies and draws to himself. Others he curses and brings low and 
expels them from their station. Like clay in the hands of the potter, to be 
molded according to his pleasure, so are all people in the hands of their 
Maker, to give to them as he decides.!4 


11 On the relation of Sirach and wisdom literature more generally to apocalyptic literature 
and apocalypticism, see Richard J. Coggins, Sirach, Guides to Apocrypha and Pseude- 
pigrapha (Sheffield, U.K.: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 73-75; Gabriele Boccaccini, 
Middle Judaism: Jewish Thought, 300 B.C.E. to 200 C.E. (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 
77-160; Benjamin G. Wright, “r Enoch and Ben Sira: Wisdom and Apocalypticism in 
Relationship,” The Early Enochic Literature, JSJSup 121 (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2007), 159-176. 

12 The contrasting of the godly versus the wicked can be seen in many passages, for example, 
1:25, 2:12-18, 12:1-6, 16:13, 23:11-12, 27:9—-10, 28:22—23, 29:14-17, 31:6-8, 32:15-18, 34:21-24 + 
35:8-13, 40:14-17. 

13 This ethical dualism is, of course, similar to some of the sections of Matthew influenced 
by wisdom literature, particularly the parable of the wise and foolish builders (7:24-29) 
and the wise and foolish maidens (25:1-13). 

14 3310-13. Translation based on that of Patrick W. Skehan and Alexander A. Di Lella, The 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, AB 39 (New York: Doubleday, 1987), 394, with slight modification 
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Taken on its own, this passage could have a number of possible meanings. 
Some have seen it as God determining not simply the seemingly-fortuitous 
events of a person’s life but the very quality of that life, such that the God’s ac- 
tivity is construed as more or less deterministic and thus predestinarian since 
if God determines that one will be a sinner, there are definite and unavoidable 
consequences in the economy of righteousness in Sirach. Since, as we will see, 
this is quite at odds with other passages in Sirach (particularly 15:1-20), we 
will try to make sense of the 33:10-15 passage as a unit, and ultimately a unit in 
relation to 15:11-20. 

It should first of all be noted that verse 10 indicates that the context of the 
discussion is all humanity, not specifically Israel or all those who fear God. 
Though it may be tempting to see the verses that follow in terms of moral de- 
termination or even something like salvation or damnation, the text does not 
move in either of these directions.!5 Verse 1 could simply mean that the Lord 
in his boundless wisdom has set up two possible courses for humans—the 
course of righteousness and wisdom or the course of sin and folly—and in 
so doing has set in motion the distinguishing of what sort of person one is. In 
this construal, the Lord does not determine the individual path of any person 
but has simply set up the dichotomous categories.!® The verse itself and that 
which follows, however, point more to God’s active involvement in the lives of 
individuals rather than simply the establishment of various courses or tracks 
in life one might pursue. God appoints a particular path for each person, “that 
is he assigns to them different destinies.” These destinies are not, however, 
morally weighted categories. God makes some to be honored and successful 
and others to be humbled. The fact that one can be humbled and poor and 
yet be wise and righteous—often more so than those whose wealth and honor 
traditionally indicated the favor of the Lord—is, in fact, a theme of Sirach!® 
and provides a link to other wisdom literature, the most notable character in 
this regard being, of course, Job whose misfortunes were not caused by sin but 


(following the Rsv translation of &nodobvat abtots xatà THY xpiow adtod in v. 13; Skehan and 
Di Lella’s version, “to be requited according as he judges them,” introduces overtones of 
eschatological judgment that do not fit the context). 

15 Thus, it is especially important to resist the influence of Paul’s use of the potter-clay anal- 
ogy in Rom 9:18-31, where the context is clearly both moral and eschatological (honor/ 
dishonor, righteousness, mercy/wrath, glory/destruction, salvation) with respect to the 
election and salvation of Gentiles and Israel. 

16 The limit of two possible courses for humans rather than three or more seems required by 
the material in verses 14 and 15. 

17 Skehan and Di Lella, Wisdom of Ben Sira, 400; italics theirs. As Di Lella notes, referencing 
Smend (Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach erklärt, [Berlin: Reimer, 1906], 298), “‘path’ in the OT 
often means ‘destiny’” (Skehan and Di Lella, 400). 

18 E.g., 3:17-20, 4:17, 10:14-31, 21:5, 35:17-25. 
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rather quite the opposite. Even the idea that he “sanctifies’ some does not have 
the moral weight we might be inclined to give it. On a larger scale, this section 
actually begins with verse 7 and in wv. 7-9 we find God acting with regard to 
the times of the year in a way that is parallel to what we see with regard to hu- 
mans: the days are “distinguished” from one another (v. 8); seasons, like human 
paths, are designated; and some days are exalted and sanctified. The sancti- 
fication here is cultic: days become holy by being designated as feasts to the 
Lord. Thus, the parallel sanctification of certain persons in verse 12 also is likely 
cultic and thus refers to God’s calling of priests. Sanctification here then is not 
moral sanctification but the setting apart and raising up of priests for Temple 
service.!? Thus, in the section dealing with God’s formation and control of the 
destinies of humans, no moral distinctions are implied, and no source of sin is 
posited; the topic of sinfulness is not even addressed. It is only when we arrive 
at vv. 14 and 15 that the ethical dualism becomes manifest in the contrasting of 
good with evil and the sinner with the just. 

It should be noted that, as we saw in the subsection on “Dualism” earlier 
in this chapter, while the dichotomies in 3314-15 might not be counted as 
properly dualistic by some scholars of religion,?° they are generally viewed as 
such in our field. This is particularly the case here and in apocalyptic literature 
where the contrasting elements are not seen as simply necessary polarities in 
the structure of the world (and thus each element is to be accepted as the in- 
dispensable counterpart to the other), but rather one is viewed as good and in 
accord with God’s will and the other is counted as wrong and opposed to God's 
will. The fact that these dualistic pairs seem to be the very fabric of the universe 
does not make the presence of the evil elements acceptable, but rather makes 
their presence inescapable—at least in the present age. This perspective can 
be engendered simply by observation of the way of the world. The fact, how- 
ever, that in our present passage the author portrays God as the creator of these 
dualities while also asserting that the negative elements are not a desirable or 
even acceptable way of being in the world forms the crux of the investigations 


19 See Skehan and Di Lella, 400. This connection is strengthened by the frequent use of 
otdats (and related forms) in the LXX apparently translating TAY/TAY/TAVN for those 
involved in temple service (e.g., 2 Ch 23:13, 30:16, 35:10, 35:15; Neh 8:7, 9:3, 13:11) and its use 
in v. 12d where God is depicted as able to expel people from their place/station (ctéctc). 
In this, the author of Sirach may be issuing a covert warning to the priests of his day that, 
while God can sanctify them for their office, he can just as easily remove them, especially 
since Isa 22:19 uses otdéot¢ TAYN in the Lord’s warning “I will thrust you from your office 
and pull you down from your station” (NAB). This contra Di Lella who sees here a refer- 
ence to the Gentiles, particularly the Canaanites “whom the Lord expelled ‘from their 
place’” (Wisdom of Ben Sira, 400). 

20 Bianchi, Encyclopedia of Religion, 4:506. 
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related to theodicy and Sirach’s view of God’s sovereignty. Thus, by the time we 
reach the end of this passage, if the passage makes any point about the source 
of sin, the author’s unrelenting commitment to the utter sovereignty of God 
places him in the position of counting God as the source of human sinfulness, 
since he is the source of everything. 

The conundrum of this perspective is brought into sharp relief as we finish 
exploring the previous passage and turn now to the Sirach passage that tends 
to receive the most attention when discussing the source of sin: 15:1-20. This 
passage reads: 


Do not say, “It was the Lord’s doing that I fell away”; for he does not do 
what he hates. Do not say, “It was he who led me astray”; for he has no 
need of the sinful. The Lord hates all abominations; such things are not 
loved by those who fear him. It was he who created humankind in the 
beginning, and he left them in the power of their own free choice. If you 
choose, you can keep the commandments, and to act faithfully is a mat- 
ter of your own choice. He has placed before you fire and water; stretch 
out your hand for whichever you choose. Before each person are life and 
death, and whichever one chooses will be given. For great is the wisdom 
of the Lord; he is mighty in power and sees everything; his eyes are on 
those who fear him, and he knows every human action. He has not com- 
manded anyone to be wicked, and he has not given anyone permission 
to sin. 


Here we find that, although as we saw in 33:14-15, dualism—including the 
dualism between righteous and sinner—is the God-willed structure of cre- 
ation, it is not part of his will (expressed here as command) that any should 
participate in the negative aspect of the dualism and be sinners. God nei- 
ther causes nor approves of people going astray. Though God has set in place 
the dualities (“he has placed before you fire and water ... Before each person 
are life and death”) it is in the power of each individual to decide which side 
she will choose. Since “if you choose, you can keep the commandments, and to 
act faithfully is a matter of your own choice,” humans are without excuse. The 
source of sin (or obedience) is thus within the human himself. If one feels it 
important to demonstrate a logically consistent perspective in Sirach on why 
people sin,” this very straightforward statement will have to be given its due in 
relation to the somewhat less clear statements in 33:10-15. 


21 A project that is not necessary for our purposes. 
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Yet, this passage does have its ambiguities. As is almost universally noted 
with regard to this passage, the statement that God “left them in the power 
of their own dtafotAtov/¥?” raises a number of questions. Obviously the LXX 
Greek has already made an interpretive choice about the meaning of 3%, and 
it is not a baseless choice, though dStaBotAtov is significantly clearer in mean- 
ing than 5%. The most basic meaning of the Hebrew is “that which is formed 
or framed” from the verb 3% as in Gen 2:7: “The Lord God formed the ‘adam 
from the dust of the earth.” In at least half of uses in the OT, however, 3% is 
joined with heart (29) or thoughts (nawnn).22 Thus, by combining the form/ 
frame aspect with the deliberative aspect of 29 and nawnn one could perhaps 
justifiably use the English idiom “frame of mind” as a translation of 9X. The 
awkwardness of this in our Sirach passage,*3 however, makes “inclination” per- 
haps a better choice,?* though especially granting that the translators of the 
LXX were much closer to the lived usage of 1¥?, we might want to think of it as 
“deliberation” or “discernment” or “counsel” (KJV).2° Sirach’s only other use of 


22 1Ch28:9,1Ch 29:8. 

23 This isnot the case in other passages where 9¥° is used. For example, the passages cited in 
the previous footnote as well as Ps 103:14 where it is often translated “imaginations.” 

24 Though no small amount of ink has been spilt on “the two inclinations,’ often with Sirach 
coming significantly into play, it is important to note here that, if there is such an idea as 
“the inclinations” here, there seems to be but one inclination. Sirach, for all his dualism, 
does not seem to conceive of humans themselves as internalizing that dualism in the 
form of a battle waged in each person’s mind and heart between the yetser hara and yetser 
hatov. Johann Cook concurs that in this passage only one inclination is present, but he 
argues that it is the yester hara (“The Origin of the Tradition of the YSR HTWB and YSR 
HR,” JSJ 38 [2007]: 86-87). This seems unfounded since, if it were the case, it would be un- 
fathomable how, if this was Sirach’s perspective, he would immediately assert that “if you 
choose, you can keep the commandments, and to act faithfully is a matter of your own 
choice.” Rather, it seems that Sirach does not present the 1¥? as a fully formed “inclina- 
tion” (good or bad) as the Rabbis would later develop the doctrine, but, as I argue below, 
as a “frame of mind” or with some merited influence from the Lxx, “discernment.” As 
Rosen-Zvi says in his article “Two Rabbinic Inclinations? Rethinking a Scholarly Dogma”: 
“Scholars have long pointed to the fact that the older meaning of the term yetzer, which 
is attested to in the Bible, and probably in Ben Sira as well, is natural: man’s tendency, 
proclivity or choice. A similar meaning (or, better yet, semantic field) appears in R. Akiva’s 
homilies.’ 

25 The use of “free choice” to translate 18 (so the NRsv and AB) seems to ignore the “fram- 
ing” aspect which is inherent in the word and to give the impression of a level of human 
autonomy from the “forming” work of God. Such an autonomy would undoubtedly be 
foreign to the author of Sirach since just the opposite view—that is, humanity’s total 
dependence on God—is clear elsewhere in the text (e.g., in 33:7-15, discussed above). 
This is especially the case since the use of 1¥? forms a link back to our passage in 33:10-15 
via Isa 29:16. In this passage of Isaiah, the prophet uses the metaphor of the potter and 
clay, although with a somewhat different emphasis from what we saw in Sir 33:13: “Shall 
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Ay’ is in 27:6: “The fruit of a tree shows the care it has had; so too does a person's 
speech show his 7y°.” Here again, something like “frame of mind”?6 seems in 
order since, if we turn again to the Lxx for a check, we see that there is a defi- 
nite intellectual cast to its understanding of the term in this context as well, 
using, as it does, ¿vĝvunpa for 9%, “which has the nuances of ‘thought,’ ‘reflec- 
tion’ or ‘idea’ in different contexts.”2” 

Further, as many commentators have noted, though this passage is adamant 
that God “has not commanded anyone to be wicked, and he has not given any- 
one permission to sin,” the fact that he has “created humankind in the begin- 
ning and left them in the power of their own discernment” means that God 
has provided the means and opportunity for sin.2® Perhaps in this sense, some 
ultimate responsibility for sin lies with God, but in this passage of Sirach, the 
source of sin is definitely attributed to humanity’s own flawed or malicious 
choices. As Jonathan Klawans has noted, the author of Sirach may, as many 
scholars believe, be arguing in response to people or groups that hold to a more 
deterministic view of sin: 


By denying human beings the freedom of choice—and the moral respon- 
sibility that comes along with it—Ben Sira believes his opponents impli- 
cate God in the commission of evil. Only by separating God from evil (as 
we find in both Ben Sira and Josephus’s Sadducees)—and by asserting 
that evil comes about as a result of human choice—is God’s punishment 
of the wicked both deserved and just.9 


the potter be regarded as the clay; that the thing made should say of its maker, ‘He did 
not make me’; or the thing formed (77) say of him who formed it (ing), He has no un- 
derstanding’?” Is the author of Sirach making an intratextual allusion via an intertextual 
allusion? Perhaps. Di Lella’s argument (Wisdom of Ben Sira, 400) that the context follow- 
ing 1X? justifies the translation of “free choice” has some merit, but given the ongoing con- 
nection in Sirach between keeping the commandments/Torah (v. 15) and wisdom which 
is undoubtedly a gift from God and not an attribute of humans apart from God's activity, 
perhaps “discernment” with its sapiential connotations, would be a better choice. 

26 NRSV: “the bent of his mind.” 

27 Cook, “Origin of the Tradition,” 83. Despite this observation, Cook discounts 27:6 as useful 
for illuminating Sirach’s use of 9¥ in 15:14, claiming that “the latter seems less significant, 
since the context is geared towards establishing the criteria for determining the value of a 
person” (ibid.) 

28 This is obviously the same dilemma as God’s prohibition against eating of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of God and Evil when he himself placed it in the midst of Eden. 

29 Jonathan Klawans, “Josephus on Fate, Free Will, and Ancient Jewish Types of Compatibil- 
ism,” Numen 56 (2009): 52-53. 
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Thus, God’s ultimate goodness is preserved. For this passage of Sirach then, 
the message is clear: human choice is the source of sin. 

Beyond these two passages, however, there are yet others that speak to the 
source of sin, albeit sometimes less explicitly. In 5:4-5, the reader is warned 
that presumptuousness with regard to God’s mercy can cause sin: “Do not say, 
qI sinned, yet what has happened to me?’ for the Lord is slow to anger. Do not 
be so confident of forgiveness that you add sin to sin” Here, obviously, the 
problem is not simply pride within the sinner or even over-confidence in God's 
forgiveness, but an incorrect perception of God becomes the source of sin. As 
we saw above with respect to 16:7-1, Sirach is at pains to point out that God 
can be depended upon to punish disobedience, no matter who may be guilty 
(including the giants), and one must remember that “even if there were only 
one stiff-necked person, it would be a wonder if he remained unpunished. For 
mercy and wrath are with the Lord; he is mighty to forgive—but he also pours 
out wrath.”?° Thus, it is a misconception about the character of God (i.e., that 
he is so merciful as to overlook sins) that is portrayed here as a potential source 
of sin. 

It could be argued that this idea is not beyond the previous perspective that 
sin is a result of human choice. Certainly, one can choose to ignore a truth that 
is inconvenient for the fulfillment of one’s desires. One can also, however, be 
genuinely ignorant or misinformed, though obviously Sirach is endeavoring, 
through his exhortation, to eliminate this possibility for his readers by remov- 
ing their ignorance. There are other things about a person, however, that are 
not as easily removed as misinformation and that are also portrayed as causing 
sin: these are various parts of the human self. 

In an extended section in which the author of Sirach addresses God and 
prays for protection from sin, the author cites three body parts that he is con- 
cerned will cause him to sin: his heart, his belly, and his mouth and lips:3! 


Who will set a guard over my mouth, and upon my lips a prudent seal, so 
that I may not fall because of them, and my tongue may not destroy me? 
O Lord, Father and Master of my life, do not abandon me to their coun- 
sels, and do not let me fall because of them! 

Who will set whips upon my thoughts, and upon my heart the disci- 
pline of wisdom, so as not to spare me in my errors, and not overlook my 
sins? Otherwise my ignorance may be multiplied, and my sins may 


30 =. 22:27-23:6. 
31 Though “haughty eyes” are mentioned in 23:4, there is no indication that they lead one 
into sin. 
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abound, and I may fall before my adversaries, and my enemy may rejoice 
over me. 

O Lord, Father and God of my life, do not give me haughty eyes, and 
remove lust from me. Do not let the appetite of the belly or sex seize me, 
and do not hand me over to a shameless soul. 

Listen, my children, to instruction concerning the mouth; the one who 
guards it3? will never be caught. By his lips a sinner is seized, and the re- 
viler and the arrogant are ensnared and caused to sin?? by them.3+ 


The portrayal of personified body parts as agents of sin within a person is un- 
like our previous literature, except in the case of the “heart.” Here, it should be 
noted, the emphasis of the verse above is on the deliberative faculties of the 
heart: the parallel between the plea that God would give whips (instruments 
of discipline) for the thoughts and give discipline for the “heart” makes it clear 
that the author is utilizing x«p3ia/29 as metaphor for one’s ability to consider, 
decide, and will a course of action. This is in contrast to its use in Jubilees and 
4 Ezra, discussed above,*° where, for the most part, although the deliberative 
faculties were certainly not excluded from the portrayal of the sin-causing 
potential of the heart, the emphasis was more holistic—the heart serving as 
a metaphor for a person’s essential inner self in its totality, though including 
mental and volitional faculties. 

The second body part implicated in sinning is the belly (Greek: xoria). 
There are two options for what Sirach is saying about the particular way the 
belly causes sin. The first is through gluttony: “the appetite of the belly” being 


32 Taking otópartoç rather than naðeiav to be the implied object of the participle puAdcawy, 
since this is the same sense as the opening verse (22:27) and the following verse as well, 
the reiterated point in each being the potential for the mouth/tongue/lips (i.e., speech) to 
cause sin and thus the need to control them in order to avoid transgression. 

33 oxavdadtc8yoovtat. The dual meaning is important here, thus I include the literal mean- 
ing of “ensnared”/“tripped up” (NRSV) as well as the metaphorical sense “caused to sin.” 
The sense of being “tripped up” is important because it forms a conceptual connection 
to the multiple uses of “fall” (nintw) in the passage, although the use of “ensnared” for 
oxovdaAtc8ycovtat draws attention to the parallelism with the first half of the sentence 
where sinner is “caught” or “grabbed” and thus ensnared by his lips. The use of forms of 
oxavdaritw with respect to body parts will be a significant aspect of our investigation of 
the causes of sin in Matthew, so it is important to recognize the similar use of such lan- 
guage here. 

34 22:27-23:8, my translation of the LXX. 

35 Although it is consonant with the much of the use of the metaphor in the canonical wis- 
dom literature. Cf. Prov 6:14, 6:18, 15:14, 15:28, 16:21, 23:7; Eccl 1:13, 1:16-17, 2:3, 7:25, 8:9, 8:16, 
9:11, etc., as well as, for example, Ps 131:1, 140:2. The connection is so significant that a is 
often translated as “mind” or “sense” in the Rsv and NRsv of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
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understood to refer to physical hunger for food. This is consistent with Sirach’s 
admonitions elsewhere to avoid overindulgence.®® Since, however, xolAla can 
mean womb or inward abdominal parts more generally and dpe&¢ can mean 
not simply physical appetite but desire and longing as well, the two elements of 
the compound subject—xothiag dpekts and cvvovotacuos—may be reiterating 
the same idea rather than offering two possible agents of that might overtake 
one. This would fit also with the following clause where Sirach prays to be pro- 
tected from the influence of a “shameless soul.” The use of dvatdet in Proverbs 
in connection with sexual sin?” strengthens the possibility that each part of 
this sentence in Sirach is referring to the same thing, and thus that xoias 
dpeEtc ought to be taken in a sexual sense. Thus, just as in Matthew where one’s 
eye and hand are connected with leading one into sexual sins (5:27-30), so 
here the appetites of the “belly” can cause one to be seized or overtaken, par- 
ticularly if one’s soul lacks a sufficient sense of shame. It is not explicit here 
that such an “overtaking” would be tantamount to sin, though Sirach’s use of 
the same verb in 23:8 with respect to the sinner clarifies any ambiguity.?® 

The depiction of the mouth and its parts as sources of sin?’ forms the frame 
of the section and thus is of particular importance. In the first section, the 
mouth is personified in terms that suggest a criminal—it ought to have a guard 
set over it (22:27), it can destroy you (22:27), and its counsels can cause one to 
fall (23:1). In the second section (23:7-8), despite the repetition of the guarding 
motif, the dominant image for the way the mouth induces sin is inanimate: the 
mouth is like a trap or a snare that catches one and trips one up.?° 

In the use of these metaphors, and indeed those explored with respect to 
other body parts, there exists an interesting dynamic: the source of sin is with- 
in the human—it is a part of the body—but it is only a portion of the person. 
The whole person is not implicated,*! but the source of sin, while internal, is 
localized and, in the case of the mouth in 22:27-23:11, personified as a lawless 


36 E.g. 29:21-23, 30:12—22, 37:27-31. 

37 Inthe description of the activities of the adulteress in Prov. 7:3-27, it is noted that she has 
an dvaidet face (v. 13). 

38 The use of the verb in 7:1 is along similar lines: “Do no ill (xax&) and you shall by no means 
be seized by ill (xatañáßy xaxóv).” 

39 Here also depicted metaphorically as a “fall.” 

40 For a discussion of the image of the oxcvdaAov and its original sense of snare, see TDNT 
7:339-340. 

41 Again, as opposed to the use of heart elsewhere in our literature and, indeed in the vari- 
ous places in the OT (see TDNT, “xapdic,’ 3:605-614), where the heart is a metaphor for 
the whole person or one’s essential self. 
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person.*? Thus, this section, while more metaphorical than that in 15:11-20, fits 
well with its message: the greater part of the person must exercise control over 
the portions that would lead one into sin and thus one may choose to be obedi- 
ent. In both passages, the source of sin is not beyond the control of the person, 
but as an internal issue “to act faithfully is a matter of your own choice.’ 

Our final set of passages presents a different perspective, however. In these, 
sin is compared to attacking animals and thus is pictured as wholly external. 
In 21:2 we read: “As from the presence a snake, flee from sin; for if you should 
approach, it will bite you. Its teeth are lion’s teeth, killing the soul of a person.’ 
Here sin is pictured as an external entity that lies in wait for a person to walk 
past. The warning is that, once it is recognized, one ought to flee “as from a 
snake.” If one does not, the deadly consequences are also comparable to those 
experienced with a fierce animal, in this case a lion. 

An almost identical sentiment is expressed in 27:10: “A lion lies in wait for 
prey; just so does sin for the unrighteous.”*? Again, sin is pictured as a deadly 
animal that will attack the unwary.*4 The message of these passages complexi- 
fies, probably unintentionally, the picture painted by the more explicit reflec- 
tions in ch. 15. In picturing sin as an entity that is external to the human and by 
which a person can be attacked unawares, the element of choice and volition 
with respect to any individual's participation in sin so vehemently asserted 
in ch. 15 is undermined. Although the purpose of these passages is to put the 
reader on her guard against sin, the possibility that one could, completely un- 
intentionally, be ambushed by sin in one’s walk through life is also a possibility 
raised by these analogies, the use of évedpevet here being analogous to the use 
of cxavdadtCw that we saw above in our discussion of 22:27-23:8.4° Thus, even 
in a text like Sirach where there apparently has been some intentionally sys- 
tematic reflection on the source of sin, diversity of perspective exists within 
the text. 


42 This is notably similar to the sentiments of Jas 3:4-8, in which the tongue is portrayed as 
an unrighteous body part, evil and filled with poison, that guides the actions of the whole 
body and thus must be “bridled” (controlled). 

43 + Mytranslation. 

44 The comparison with God’s words to Cain (Gen 4:7) is tempting, and despite the differ- 
ence in vocabulary (“Huaptes havyacov npòç oè H &nootpoph adtod” versus “Aéwv Ohpav ve- 
dpevet”) perhaps valid. 

45  éveðpevw: lie in wait for, lay snares for; passive: to be caught in an ambush, to be ensnared 


(LSJ 562). 
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Qumran Texts 


As we turn to the literature of Qumran, it is necessary to note that, as with 
2 Baruch and 4 Ezra, there seems to be little likelihood that there was any direct 
literary connection between these texts and the Gospel of Matthew. Yet, given 
that Josephus asserts that “many [Essenes] dwell in every city,’ their contribu- 
tion to the general fund of ideas current and available in the first century needs 
to be taken into account. As Jean Duhaime notes in his introduction to the 
PTSDSSP edition of 1QM, while “the similarities between the War Scroll and 
the New Testament do not indicate direct influence in one way or another,’ 
an exploration of Qumran texts does “contribute, however, to a better con- 
textualization and understanding of early Jewish and the earliest ‘Christian’ 
documents.” 

As with the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic texts, our study will attempt 
to be representative rather than exhaustive its survey of Qumran texts. The 
texts selected for examination below are the major texts composed by the 
Qumranites or their Essene predecessors and thus likely to be the most indica- 
tive of their particular perspective and to indicate areas in which their ideas 
were markedly influential. 


1 War Scroll (1QM) 


We begin with the War Scroll for a number of reasons. First, it presents perhaps 
the most consistent (and accordingly least complex) picture of the source of 
sin and evil found in any of our texts. Second, though most of the scroll (col- 
umns 2-12) has little to contribute to our study, being detailed descriptions 
of the plans and procedures for the eschatological war against Belial and the 
Sons of Darkness (the Kittim, et al), the dualistic language in the passages that 
frame these practical matters is arresting in its intensity and significant for 
understanding the depth of the dualism found in at least some segments of, 


1 The inclusion of the Damascus Document (CD), though in its most complete form not tech- 
nically a text from Qumran, is justified by its apparent presence in the Qumran library, based 
on fragments of manuscripts found there that match the text of CD. See the “Introduction” 
to the Damascus Document in PTSDSSP 2:4-9, esp. 6-8. 

2 2:90. 
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and perhaps the whole of, the Essene movement and so important for appre- 
ciating how that may have contributed to Matthew’s milieu. Finally, the War 
Scroll utilizes in a very clear and specific way some terms that appear in other 
Qumran literature and thus helps us appreciate the significance of the use of 
those terms in the other texts. 

In columns 1 and 13-15 there is consistent reference to two groups of people: 
those who are allied with God and those who are allied with his spiritual op- 
ponent, Belial. These are often referred to as “Sons of” (111) either element 
of a dualistic pair, usually light* or darkness,® although other conventionally 
dualistic elements are also employed as descriptors of God’s people—such as 
sons of righteousness,® sons of truth,’ and sons of his covenant®—without the 
use of their opposites to describe Belial’s followers. The use of this familial lan- 
guage conveys a sense that those in each group are allied with these powers 
not by some choice, but by their very nature: they are spiritual “genetic heirs” 
of these powers and as such share their very nature.? 

The language of sonship, however, is not the only metaphor employed in the 
War Scroll in describing the followers of God and Belial. The term “lot of” (5713) 
is used seemingly interchangeably with “sons of”!© and even in combination 


3 Though Belial is cast as God’s opposite, the inequality of this opposition is demonstrated 
by the failure of Belial and his followers and the ultimate, though hard-won, victory of 
God and God’s people in the War. 


4 1.1, 1.3, 1.9, 1.13, 1.14. 
5 1.1, 1.7, 1.10, 1.16, 13.16, 16.11. 
6 1.8. 

7 17.8; perhaps also 1.16. 

8 17.8. 

9 


Obviously, the metaphors here cannot be taken over literally, but should be understood 
in the context of OT usage of “sons of” wherein the phrase indicates participation in 
a group identity perhaps more than an individual in heritance of characteristics. Still, 
in that case as well, there is the sense that that participation carries with it identifying 
characteristics—often dictated by God’s determination—whether it be the sons of Israel 
as participants in the covenant with the subsequent characteristic of Torah observance or 
whether it is the sons of Ham (Canaanites) who are cursed by God and thus are predicted 
to display the characteristic of servitude, etc. Thus, the metaphor of “sons of” carries the 
nearly indistinguishable dyad of identity and characteristic behavior. Somewhat compli- 
cating the picture in 1QS is that the “parent” is a dualistic symbolic entity: Light, Deceit, 
etc. Yet the connection of those abstractions with the dualism of God and Belial clarifies 
the message, such that it is clear that the sons of light or sons of darkness have not actu- 
ally been generated by these symbolic “characters,” but are offspring of the greater entities 
(God and Belial) with whom these symbolic entities are seen to be inherently identified. 
10 The interchangeability of the terms is particularly evident in 1.9—11 since in line 9 God’s 
people are referred to as “Sons of Light” and in line 10 Belial’s are called “Sons of Darkness,” 
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with it." The use of this image, however, suggests a different but complemen- 
tary aspect of the nature of these groups: that their allegiance to their respec- 
tive spiritual forces was the result of predetermination. In the OT, the basic, 
literal meaning of 5713 is the stone (originally) that was thrown to propheti- 
cally indicate the will of God with regard to some question,!* and particularly 
in Numbers and Joshua, to allocate land to the various tribes.!3 Obviously, the 
apportioning of the land was understood to have been determined by God and 
thus the result of the casting of the lots to have been controlled by him and 
used as an instrument of his will in this instance, and in general practice as 
well. This idea is articulated explicitly in Proverbs 16:33: “The lot is cast into the 
lap, but its every decision is from the Lord.”!* 

From this very tangible sense of the Lord “allotting” a portion of land to a 
person or group sprung a more abstract idea of the “portion” that God allots to 
one, an idea that encompasses not simply physical space but all the “givens” of 
one’s life and various things that happen to one.!® From this it is not a far step 
to understanding a person's spiritual disposition to be one of these givens and 
thus part of one’s “lot” in life. 

The use of 5513 in1QM draws upon this deterministic sense and also brings 
in the sense of a “lot” as the portion or property given to one. Thus, the “lot of 
darkness/Belial”!6 are those persons given to him by the divine determination 
of the Lord, and those who are of the “lot of light/God”!” are those whom God 
has chosen to be God’s own portion.!8 


yet in line u it is said that the two groups, “the Sons of Light and the lot darkness, shall 
fight each other.” Note also the use of 5513 with light and darkness in 13.5-6. 

11 E.g., 1.1. 

12 For example, which goat was to be the scapegoat (Lev. 16:8-10) and on which day to de- 
stroy the Jews (Est 3:7 and 9:24) and which person was the cause of the storm threatening 
the ship of Tarshish (Jon 1:7). Proverbs 18:18 articulates the general understanding: “The 
lot puts an end to disputes and decides between powerful contenders.” 

13 Thus, in English a portion of land that you own is a “lot.” 

14 ESV. 

15 Eg, Isa 1714: “At evening time, behold, terror! Before morning, they are no more! This is 
the portion of those who despoil us, and the lot of those who plunder us”; Jer 13:25: “This is 
your lot, the portion I have measured out to you, says the LORD, because you have forgot- 
ten me and trusted in lies.” 

16 1.5, 111. Though in 13,1-12, it may be tempting to take the 9777 5713 as non-human spiritual 
entities that are also allied with Belial, the use of M17 in other Qumran texts, notably 1QH, 
to refer to human beings, especially with reference to their spiritual condition, indicates 
that the writer is still speaking of humans here, although the use of 927 *285/ as an ap- 
parent appositive for MN in 13.12 complicates the matter. 

17 13.9 and 13.5. See also 1.5 and 13.12: “lot of truth.” 

18 It seems however, that 9713 still retains some of its generic, “secular” usage and has not 
become strictly a terminus technicus with reference to persons’ spiritual condition, as 
evidenced by its use in 1.1314 to refer to the seven periods of time in the War, though 
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Thus, in 1QM, people's violent opposition to God, the epitome of sin, and 
their allegiance with the powers of evil in this opposition, has its source in 
their very nature which is articulated in the language of sonship, a nature that 
apparently has been allotted to them by God. These people sin in opposing 
God and warring with God’s people because they have a genetic-spiritual con- 
nection with—a kinship to—the entity that is God’s opposite. In this sense, 
their fate as sinners and adherents of evil is inescapable. 


2 The Hodayot (1QH) 


In the collection of Hymns of Thanksgiving, we see a much greater diversity 
of images and ideas regarding the causes of sin in humans. The hymns’ diver- 
gent perspectives and varying images are sometimes complementary but also 
sometimes at odds with one another, the recurring motifs and themes even 
being combined with each other within a particular passage in ways that 
sometimes reinforce the meaning of a particular motif and sometimes seem- 
ingly undermine the implications of individual images.!9 

Exploring the Hymns, we find three recurring ideas related to the hymnist’s?° 
perspective on the cause of sin: the human as animated but impure clay, a 


certainly the sense is that these periods are “allotted,” ordained, and predetermined 
by God. 

19 For example, in 11.21-25 we find the combination of a number of key terms that will be 
explored below with regard to the source of sin, and while in this passage the focus is 
not so much on the cause of human sinfulness, these terms play important roles else- 
where in the Hodayot in reflection on the cause of sin, and thus, from those more explicit 
reflections, these terms carry with them an accrual of meaning: “You created (17¥") 
from the dust for the eternal council. The perverse spirit (MWI MN) you have cleansed 
from great transgression that he might take his stand with the host of the holy ones, and 
enter together (NA = “in the community”) with the congregation of the sons of heaven 
[Dnw 733]. And for man, You have allotted (9713) an eternal destiny with the spirits of 
knowledge, to praise your name together [7m2 = “in the community”]... But I, a creature 
of clay (WANA 38%) what am I? Kneaded with water, for whom am I to be reckoned, and 
what is my strength? For I have taken my stand within the domain of wickedness, and 
I am with the wretched by lot (932)? ET here and throughout the Hodayot section is 
that of The Dead Sea Scrolls Reader: Part 5: Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Donald W. Parry 
and Emmanuel Tov, eds., (Boston; Leiden: Koninklijke Brill, 2005), 2-76, except as noted. 

20 For convenience, I refer to the author(s) of the Hodayot as one person, though the actual 
authorship of hymns—whether by the Righteous Teacher, someone writing in his per- 
sona, or by a number of writers over a period of time—is a question that may be impos- 
sible to answer. Fortunately, this issue does not significantly affect our study since these 
texts, as articulations of understandings of the self—individually and as representative of 
people generally—remain representative of perspectives present and apparently “canon- 
ized” by the group through their preservation and reproduction of the Hymns. As Carol 
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dualism articulated as the division of all humans between two families or “lots”?! 
or spirits, and the divine determination of a person’s nature or disposition 
by God. 

The writer in describing himself often refers to himself as a “vessel of clay/ 
dust” (48° an ay), particularly with respect to his sinful impulses or his life 
before he experienced some apparent conversion-like experience. In 9.2123, 
he writes: 


You have opened my ears to wonderful mysteries even though I am a ves- 
sel of clay (9% Wn) and kneaded with water, a foundation of shame and 
a spring of filth, a melting pot of iniquity and a structure of sin (man 
nxonn), spirit (MN) of error, perverted, without understanding and terri- 
fied by righteous judgments. 


Here we see the writer describing his sinfulness in terms that indicate it is 
something inherent to him: he is a “structure of sin.’2? The reference to formed 
(nx) clay (elsewhere “dust;” see below) calls to mind the physical formation 
(nx) of Adam by God in Gen 2:7 as well as the use of the potter/clay analogy 
in Isa 64:8 noted above in the section on Sirach with respect to the use of 3%. 
Given the obvious associations of this language with the physical creation of 
humanity, the hymn writer seems to be pointing to humanity’s physical nature 
as at least contributive to if not completely to blame for human sinfulness.?3 
Further, he depicts himself as both containing sin (“a melting pot of iniquity”) 
and also engendering it out of his most inner self (“a spring of filth”).?4 Yet this 


Newsom says, “Even if they are understood as representing the perspective of a leader- 
ship class or of a single, historical leader, they would still be in many respects a model of 
ideal sectarian subjectivity” (“Apocalyptic Subjects: Social Construction of the Self in the 
Qumran Hodayot,’ JSP 12 [2001]: 9). The entire section on “Authorship and Sitz im Leben” 
(pp. 8-16) is applicable here, as is the rest of Newsom's argument to the methodology 
of mine. 

21 As in 1QM. 

22 “Structure of sin” = ARONA NIIN, as noted above; “structure” being “that which is built,” 
from 1132, “to build.” 

23 This obviously would be analogous to the possible perspective of 2 Baruch already men- 
tioned and the attribution of sin-causing capabilities to various body parts in Sirach, as 
discussed above. It is interesting to note, here and in the previous example, the author’s 
somewhat unique addition of the element of “water” to the clay or dust when discussing 
the sin and impurity inherent in human bodies. Perhaps he is thinking of the impurity- 
carrying propensity of moisture that was of such concern to the Essenes and perhaps 
Pharisees (based on rabbinic texts) as the source of the problem. 

24 The Hebrew here for spring—1,—is used regularly in the OT with ’N (Ps 36:9, Prov 
10:11, Prov 13:14, 14:27, 16:22, Jer 2:13, Jer 17:13) to indicate one’s most inward motivation 
and sustenance. Thus, the law, understanding, and the fear of the Lord are all pointed to 
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iniquity isn’t confined to his physical self: he is also a “spirit (mn) of error, per- 
verted, without understanding,”25 

This characterization, however, is not restricted to himself, as if he sees him- 
self as particularly iniquitous compared to others and is hyperbolically depict- 
ing his own state which is now apparent to him but is not the case for others. 
No, he sees the aspects of his own sinfulness as anything but idiosyncratic; they 
are one instance of the general condition of humanity, as we see in 5.20-22: 
“What is one born of woman among all [Your] awesome [works]? He is but 
an edifice of dust, kneaded with water, | ] his foundation is obscene shame, [ | 
and a perverted spirit (7iyi MN) ruled him.” In language quite similar to that 
used to describe himself, the hymnist poses this rhetorical question regarding 
not himself but anyone “born of woman.””6 A similar universal perspective is 
evident in 12.2930: “Where is the vessel (1¥°) of clay that is able to carry out 
wondrous deeds? For he is sinful from the womb and in the guilt of unfaith- 
fulness until old age.” Thus, the hymnist portrays all persons as originally and 
thoroughly sinful, perverse, and guilty. Sin characterizes the very being of hu- 
manity, and individual sins springs from this. 

This assertion of inherent sin and guilt for every “vessel of clay” seems at 
odds with one of the Hodayot’s other main themes: the dualistic division of 
people between two families or lots or spirits. 

As in the War Scroll, so we see also the Hymns of Thanksgiving a variety 
of expressions of the fundamental dualism of the Essenes. This dualism is 
sometimes expressed, as in 1QM, in familial terms. This is especially the case 
in 14.17ff where the hymnist predicts the coming judgment of God and war 
against those who have disbelieved and persecuted him: 


As far as Sheol | ] the spring of light shall become an everlasting fountain 
without end. In its brilliant flames all the child[ren of injustice]?’ shall 


as a spring or fountain of life, whereas the writer is, because of his sinfulness, a fountain 
of filth. 

25 Thus, 1QH is not positing a “physical” or “anthropological dualism” as discussed above, 
since the hymnist does not see one’s body as evil and sinful in contrast to one’s spirit that 
is good and moral. 

26 The hymnist does apparently, however, use the phrase “vessel of dust” (1 7X") to 
refer specifically to himself over against his opponents in Frg. 3.5-9: “I keep the vessel 
of dust (15 7%”) from being shattered ... they hide trap after trap, the shares of wicked- 
ness | ] with injustice (in sinfulness, unrighteousness: 5192), and every deceitful vessel 
(mA 1X?) is destroyed,” although, the fragmentary condition of the text makes further 
interpretation difficult. 

27 Or “sons of iniquity” (Wilfred Watson, trans., The Dead Sea Scrolls Translated: the Qumran 
Texts in English, edited by Florentino Garcia Martinez [Leiden; New York: EJ. Brill; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996], 341). 
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burn [and it shall] become a fire which burns up all the men of guilt com- 
pletely.... Then the sword of God shall hasten to the time of judgment and 
all the children of his truth shall awaken to put an end to [the children of] 
wickedness, and all the children of guilt shall be no more ... there is no 
escape for the creatures”® of guilt.29 


The dynamics that were present in the familial and genetic language of the War 
Scroll are at work here as well: some people are characterized as descendants 
of wickedness and guilt and thus as sharers in that “family resemblance,’ but 
some are “children of his truth.” This is in significant contrast to the charac- 
terization we saw above of all humans as sharers in thoroughgoing sinfulness 
from the womb. 

Also similar to 1QM is 1QH’s use of 5713. Though the use is not as extensive, 
we see some similar dynamics. In XIx.10-14 we find the combination of filial 
language with the use of 9713: 


28 “Creatures” here translates 1X. The sentence in which it is found—“There will be no es- 
cape for the creatures (18°) of guilt”—seems to parallel xrv.3o: “All the "15 of guilt shall 
be no more,” Yet, the flexible use of 1X” allows here for some word-play. Since 98° can 
simply mean “that which is formed” it can mean a “creature” like Adam formed by God 
(so the translation of Parry and Tov) or, playing on the “frame of mind/inclination” mean- 
ing, the phrase might be rendered “for those of guilty inclination” (so Watson). In either 
case, the combination of 18” with the dualistic filial language implies that a 7¥ is analo- 
gous to or at least related to one’s heredity—a given that is inescapable. Unlike 1QS, how- 
ever, 1QH does not appear to conceive of there being two yetsers, one good and one bad. 
The Hymnist sees the n% of humans as generally sinful, as we see in 19.19—20: “But as for 
me, a fountain for bitter sorrow has been opened [ ] distress is not hidden from my eyes 
when I come to know the inclinations ("78") of man and [consider] the response (or “re- 
turn”) of human-kind [and recognize] sin and the grief of guilt.” Yet, it is not universally 
so. The hymnist apparently has a 9% that is not sinful since he writes: “You know the 
intention (9¥%°) of every work [or “of every creature” and every reply you discern.... You 
know the inclination (18) of your servant that [I have] not relied on [ ] to exalt myself” 
(xv.13, 16-17). It is questionable, however, whether the use of 7&7 here really indicates 
any sort of inherent, determinative, animating principle (such as we will see, below, NN 
does). Rather, it seems, we are back to a meaning more on the order of “frame of mind” 
based on the context of God’s omniscience seen in the parallelism of “every reply you 
discern” with “You know the intention (9%°) of every work [or “of every creature”],” such 
that the message is the same as that of 1 Ch 28:9: “For the Lord searches all hearts, and 
understands every 1¥” and thought.” Thus, while 1QH uses 18” with some frequency, it is 
usually, as we saw above, in the sense of a vessel or one’s “formed” physical self, or as a 
mental intention which can be good or bad, but it is not used in a dualistic way as we see 
in some other texts such that it might be considered a source of sin. 

29 XIV17—19, 29-30, 32. The same dualism is evident in 15.29—30, 17.35, 18.27, 19.9, 19.11. 

30 Itseems that col. xv is a continuation of the same text as col. xv and thus the statement 
in xv.3 that “Belial is manifest when the true nature of their being is revealed” aptly sum- 
marizes the ontological dualism of both these sections and 1QM. 
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For Your glory’s sake You have cleansed man from transgression, so that 
he can purify himself for You from all filthy abominations and the guilt of 
unfaithfulness so as to be joined wi[th] the children (13) of your truth, in 
the lot (511321) with your saints. That bodies, covered with worms of the 
dead, might rise up from the dust to an et[ernal] council; from a perverse 
spirit (m91 MNM) to Your understanding ... to be renewed with all that be 
and to rejoice together with those who know. 


Just as in 1QM, the hymnist apparently sees people’s status as “sons” and their 
membership in one or another “lot” as analogous concepts, since the second 
is used as an appositive of the first. Unlike 1QM, however, here we have the 
assertion of a change in people’s status. Whereas in 1QM there was no indica- 
tion that there was any possibility of change if you were of one “lot” or the 
other, here the hymnist claims that through God’s cleansing, a human is made 
fit to change his “lot.” This work of God even contravenes the apparent sin- 
producing impurity of human bodiliness articulated, as we saw above, in the 
image of the vessel of clay or dust and evoked here in the use of “dust” in “bod- 
ies, covered with worms of the dead, might rise up from the dust to an et[ernal | 
council.” That there is more than one possible 9713 is evident in xv.34: “[I give 
thanks to YJou, O Lord, for You have not cast my lot (3) in the fraudulent 
assembly, nor have You set my portion in the council of the pretenders.” Thus, 
1QH affirms the dualism of 1QM’s use of 5713, yet asserts the possibility that 
these are not unchangeable, static categories. 

The text of x1x.10-14 also includes another important term that we have 
touched upon above in our exploration of the concept of the vessel of clay: that 
is, the nm and its importance for the hymnist’s understanding of the source 
of sin.3! 


31 It should also be noted that the final phrase in x1x.10-14 above that is translated by Parry 
and Tov as “and to rejoice together with those who know” could also be translated “and 
with those who know in a community (Tm) of jubilation” (so Watson). As will be seen 
particularly in our exploration of 1QS, in the Qumran texts, the community is seen as the 
appropriate “habitat” for those of God’s lot and entering the Tm’ is linked to rejection of 
and cleansing from sin. Thus, the rendering of that phrase as “and with those who know in 
a community (772) of jubilation” appropriately draws attention to this aspect of Qumran 
identity, though it does not apply directly to our exploration of the causes of sin. It is also 
worth noting that the same constellation of terms—n1p1 MNN, 5a, Tn’, and 939, as 
well as the ideas of knowledge and “the council’—appears also in the text of 11.21-25, as 
discussed in note 19, above: “You created (17%) from the dust for the eternal council. 
The perverse spirit (MWI NN) you have cleansed from great transgression that he might 
take his stand with the host of the holy ones, and enter together (7772 = “in the commu- 
nity”) with the congregation of the sons of heaven. And for man, You have allotted (9713) 
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As we saw above in our exploration of the “vessel” image and in the passage 
above from col. x1x, the hymnist posits the he has (or had) a wicked and per- 
verse MN; yet, while he may have had a perverse spirit that caused him to sin, 
this was not a situation that was either inevitable or irreparable. Elsewhere, he 
also indicates that that was not the only possible nv; one can have a good spirit 
as well, for we see in VI.u—12 that “by their spirits (nim) You [God] distinguish 
between the good and the evil.” 

Distinguishing is not the only thing, however, God does with regard to ninn. 
1QH also claims that God “determines” the spirits. In x1x.8-9 the hymnist says, 
“|For apart from You no ]thing is done, and without Your will nothing is known. 
You have formed every spirit (912 ANY’ mn) and [Yo]u[determined its] de[eds] 
and judgment for all their works.” If one has a good or an evil spirit, it is, appar- 
ently, the work of God. 

The idea of divine moral pre-determination by God is even more evident in 
an extended passage from col. VII: 


I know by Your understanding that it is not by human strength [nor can] 
a man [fathom] his way, nor is a person able to determine his step. But 
I know that in You is the inclination of every spirit (nm 512 3%) [and 
all] his [works] You have determined before ever You created him. How 
should any be able to change Your words? You alone have [creat]ed the 
righteous one, and from the womb you established him to your covenant 
at the appointed time of grace and to walk in all things.... But the wick- 
ed You created for [the time of] Your [w]rath, and from the womb You 
set them apart for the day of slaughter. For they walk in a way which is 
not profitable, and they reject your covenant and their soul abhors Your 
[truth], they have no delight in all that You have commanded, but they 
choose what You hate.... What indeed is a mere human that it might have 
insight into [ ] how is dust able to determine its steps? You Yourself have 
formed (nna%) the spirit (nn), and its activity You have determined | ] 
and from You is the way of all life.32 


Thus, whether one is righteous or wicked has been determined by God. This 
firm insistence on the complete sovereignty of God and on God’s formation of 


an eternal destiny with the spirits of knowledge, to praise your name together [712 = “in 
the community”... But I, a creature of clay (NNN 5%), what am I? Kneaded with water, 
for whom am to be reckoned, and what is my strength? For I have taken my stand within 
the domain of wickedness, and I am with the wretched by lot (9332) 

32  VI1.12-22. 
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everything in creation leaves the hymnist, of course, in the same theological 
predicament that we have seen above with Sirach and others: he is put in the 
position of having to assert that a person’s wicked moral character is the result 
of God's predetermined creative will, and thus that God is the source of sin and 
evil. Further, the passage is in contrast with the previously examined passages 
in which the hymnist portrays himself as having once had a perverted spirit 
but now to have been cleansed. 

Even if one can reconcile the “conversion” passages with the divine deter- 
mination passages by asserting that the hymnist would understand even his 
conversion as part of the divine determination of God, there are yet other pas- 
sages that cannot be so easily discounted in their disagreement with the mes- 
sage of col. vi1. For example, in the passage from col. x1x that we examined 
above, even though the hymnist asserts that it is God who has “cleansed man 
from transgression” this is done “so that he can purify himself for You from all 
filthy abominations and the guilt of unfaithfulness so as to be joined with the 
children of your truth.” There is thus a level of cooperation implied in the ac- 
tion of humans and God or at least some subsequent action on the part of an 
individual is expected after the initial cleansing action of God if the person is 
“to be joined with the children of your truth in the lot with your saints.’ 

Further, when writing of his enemies, the hymnist indicates that they them- 
selves are guilty of causing their own sin through their choices. He says in 
X11.17, “For they did not choose the wa[y of] Your [heart] nor attend to your 
word,” and in X1x.14—-16 that “with a willful heart they look about and seek You 
in idols. They have set the stumbling block of their iniquity before themselves, 
and they come to seek you through the words of lying prophets corrupted by 
error.’ The image of putting a stumbling block before themselves is particularly 
telling. The people are depicted as knowingly, intentionally setting themselves 
up to sin. Thus, in these passages, some people are portrayed as the cause of 
their own sinning. 

Finally, there are also hints that evil spiritual powers play a role in people's 
sinful behavior. In col. xrv, which we saw was highly dualistic and utilized the 
language of both “sons of” and “lot,” the hymnist claims that, for his enemies, 
‘Belial is the counselor of their heart | ] schemes of wickedness, they wallow 
in guilt”34 Thus, Belial, if not actually completely motivating their wicked 
schemes, at least has a significant “voice” in their hearts and is thus aiding and 
perhaps instructing them in wickedness. As noted above, “Belial is manifest 


33 = -XIX.10—-11. 
34  XIV.21-22. 
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when the 5% of their being is revealed.”®> This points to Belial’s hidden but 
dominating presence and activity in their thoughts and perhaps even in their 
very being. 

Thus, in 1QH, we see a diversity of potential causes of sin: the physicality 
of one’s body, the “lot” or family of which one has been destined to be a part, 
the divine predetermination of God or the work of his adversary, or even one’s 
own choices. 


3 Damascus Document (CD) 


The perspectives on the source of sin in CD, though not demonstrating the 
diversity of 1QH, manifest some of the same tensions. 

In the early sections of the Admonition, there is a notable use of images 
and metaphors of the body when attributing the cause of sin. Thus, we see in 
11.14-18: 


And now, O sons, hearken to me and I will uncover your eyes, so you may 
see and understand the works of God and choose that which he wants 
and despise that which he hates: to walk perfectly in all his ways and 
not to stray in the thoughts of a guilty inclination [nnw 5% mawnna] 
and licentious eyes. For many have failed because of them ... (thus, for 
example,) walking after the wantonness of their heart(s) [029 nwa], 
the Watchers fell. They were held by it (the wantonness of their heart), 
for they did not keep God's ordinance. 


There are several aspects of this passage that deserve attention. First there is 
the command to hearken and choose. The image of choosing is connected 
with walking in God’s way (an image we have discussed previously) and not 
being led astray by 1.) a guilty 9%, and 2.) licentious eyes. As with its use in 1QH, 
ay’ is here again paired with “thoughts” and thus refers more to one’s “frame 
of mind” than some catalyzing moral force in the human. This is paired with 
“licentious eyes.” The potential of a particular body part to lead one to sin has 
been discussed above, and the propensity of eyes in particular to lead to sex- 
ual sin is biblical commonplace.*® This image of the “licentious eye” indeed 


35 XV.3. 

36 See the section on eyes in part 2. It is also important to recognize that eyes apparently can 
also play a positive role in moral choices, since we see in line u that “uncovering” the eyes 
is part of the process by which a person can come to choose what God wants and despise 
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forms a conceptual link to the image at the end of the passage, that of “wan- 
tonness of heart.” The use of the metaphor of the heart we have also consid- 
ered already above, but here, in its conjunction with wantonness with regard 
to the Watchers, the reader is again put in mind of the sexual trespasses of the 
Watchers which is held up as paradigmatic of the types of going astray that re- 
sult from the influence of these body parts.3” Given the importance of Jubilees 
for the Qumran community and perhaps for other Essenes, the flouting of 
God's “ordinances” with reference to the Watchers may in particular evoke the 
sense of the trespassing of divinely ordained boundaries, especially through 
sexual activity. 

“Wantonness of heart” does seem, based on other passages, however, to en- 
compass a broader range of sins than just the sexual. Discussing the Israelites 
who left Egypt, the author of CD writes: “The first one who entered the cov- 
enant became guilty through it; and they were given up to the sword, having 
departed from God’s covenant and chosen their own will, straying after the 
wantonness of their heart each doing his (own) will.’ Here again we see a 
connection between wantonness of heart and choosing one’s own will against 
the will of God, and thus straying into sin. The images of straying (turning 
away) and the wantonness of heart are again combined with reference to God's 
ordinances in a warning of judgment in v111.18-19: “And thus is this judgment 
against anyone who despises God’s ordinances and abandons them and turns 
away in the wantonness of their heart.’ 

It should be noted that these warnings of judgment seem to apply both to 
those inside and those outside; being taken into the covenant’? does not ex- 
empt one from the possibility of turning away from God’s commands into sin. 
We see this possibility expressed in two passages. In X1X.13—17, we read: 


And thus is the judgment for all who enter his covenant and who will 
not hold firmly to these statutes: They will be visited unto destruction 
by the hand of Belial*°.... For although they entered into a covenant of 


what he hates. Thus, the eyes, metaphorically, are perhaps neutral, and it is only when an 
eye is “licentious” that it is a source of sin. 

37 Obviously, however, the Watcher’s sin is not being portrayed as causing sin in humans in 
any on-going sense. They are being referred to, as the Giants were in Sirach 16:7, as a nega- 
tive example, this time of the effects of “wantonness of heart.’ 

38  II10-12. 

39 Notice that the ideas of covenant (m3) and congregation (TY) seem to play the same 
role in CD that Tm’ does in other Qumran texts. 1M is only used once in CD, in xx.32. 

40 Note that Belial here has no part here in causing sin, only in punishing it. 
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repentance, they did not depart from the ways of the traitors but wal- 
lowed in the ways of unchastity and wicked wealth. 


And in Xx.1-10, we read: 


And this is the judgment for all those who entered the congregation of 
the men of perfect holiness but recoiled from doing the regulation of the 
upright: He is the man ‘who is melted in the midst of a furnace’ When his 
works become apparent, he shall be expelled from the congregation as 
one whose lot (17713) did not fall among those taught by God ... And thus 
(is) this judgment concerning anyone who rejects, the first and the last, 
who put abominations upon their heart and walk in the wantonness of 
their heart: they have no portion in the house of the Torah. 


The emphasis in both these passages, but especially the second, on the inten- 
tional activity of humans in choosing and perpetrating sin is conspicuous, 
particularly in the imagery of the heart: not only is the heart wanton—a con- 
dition which could be attributable to a number of causes—but the backslid- 
ing congregants are portrayed as having themselves “put abominations upon 
their heart” just as when in the previous passage they “wallowed in the ways 
of unchastity and wicked wealth.” This very active and intentional rebellion 
and participation in sin portrays the choice and desire of the sinner as the true 
cause behind the sinning.*! 

While this perspective in CD is fairly consistent, there are hints at other pos- 
sible conceptions of the cause of sin as well. To return to our opening passage, 
11.1418, before the call to hearken, understand, choose, and walk, we are told, 
regarding prior generations, “During all those (years), (God) raised up for him- 
self those called by name so as to leave a remnant for the land and fill the face 
of the world with their seed.... But those whom he hated he caused to stray.’42 
Here, the obvious cause of straying is God himself. Further, in xx.3—-4, it was 
noted within the quotation that the writer invoked the idea of the 9713 and that 
the backslider’s “lot did not fall among those taught by God.” The use of 5713 
alone would not be enough necessarily to indicate a conception of some type 


41 According to Joseph Baumgarten and Daniel Schwartz (“Damascus Document: Introduc- 
tion,’ PTSDSSP 2:7), “The whole point of the Admonition [col. 1-v11 and x1x—xx] is that 
evil men can and should repent so as to gain access to salvation and that even members 
of the sect can backslide or betray.” This is seen as a significant contrast to 1QS and 1QH 
which “assume that individuals are assigned by divine will to one ‘lot’ or the other, and 
they themselves have no role to play in the process.” 

42 XX.1-13. 
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of predetermination, but the fact that it is “when his works become apparent” 
that “he shall be expelled from the congregation as one whose lot did not fall 
among those taught by God,” does point in that direction. It is not that he was 
in the lot of the congregation and then forfeited his place, but it was when his 
works came to light that it was recognized that his lot never was among them.43 
Also, there is some indication that it was held that evil spiritual forces could be 
the cause of someone’s sinning in the line “Each man who is ruled by the spirits 
of Belial and speaks apostasy ... shall be judged.”44 

Thus, as with the other texts we have examined, CD manifests multiple, 
often divergent, perspectives on the cause of sin. 


4 The Rule of the Community (1QS) 


The Community Rule has provoked much scholarly reflection and debate re- 
garding our topic of the cause of sin. Significant study has been done on “The 
Treatise on the Two Spirits,’ and while we will examine that passage, we will 
not focus solely on it, but also explore other passages in 1QS as well. 

The conventional designation of 3.13-4.26 as the “Treatise on the Two 
Spirits” gives a clear and, for the most part, valid summary of the theme of 
this passage, particularly in the perspective it offers on our topic. To briefly 
rehearse some of the most pertinent and oft cited lines: in 3.1719 we are told 
that God “created the human for the dominion of the world, designing for 
him two spirits in which to walk until the appointed time of his visitation, 
namely the spirits of truth and deceit.” 

The potential ambiguity of this passage—whether the dualism is ontologi- 
cal or psychological—is clarified in 4.15-16. Before this, however, the author 
delineates in an extended section the “principles” that are characteristic of 
the spirit for the Sons of Truth and of the Spirit of Deceit (3.20-4.14). Then 
the author says that “In these generations/races/families* [are] all the sons of 
man, and in their divisions of inheritance* all their hosts of their generations 
have a share; in their ways they walk, and the entire reward* of their works 
(falls) within their divisions according to a man’s share, much or little, in all the 
times of eternity.’*° Both of these passages— .15—16 and the section preceding 


43 Further the use of 9713 in x111.12—“Let them inscribe him in his place according to his 
inheritance in the lot of light’—supports the possibility of a dualistic predetermination, 
despite the lack a balancing reference to a “lot of darkness.” 

44 12.23. 

45 ET of prspssp, with slight modification at points with an asterisk. 
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it—demonstrate a use familial language (sons, generations) combined with 
terms pertaining to ontological dualism (two spirits, two divisions). Thus, the 
consequent implication for our question is that people sin because their na- 
ture is one that participates in the Spirit of Deceit. For those who are of the 
Spirit of Deceit, they sin because it is their nature to do so. This is perhaps the 
dominant or even consensus reading of the Treatise and its dualism. 

There are other images and perspectives to be found in the Treatise, how- 
ever. In 3.20-23, we read that: 


In the hand of the Prince of Lights (is) the dominion of all the Sons of 
Righteousness; in the ways of light they walk. But in the hand of the 
Angel of Darkness (is) the dominion of all the Sons of Deceit; in the ways 
of darkness they walk. By the Angel of Darkness comes the aberration 
of all the Sons of Righteousness; and all their sins their iniquities, their 
guilt, and their iniquitous works (are caused) by his dominion, according 
to God’s mysteries until his end.... And all the spirits of his lot cause to 
stumble the Sons of Light.*6 


This is not necessarily incompatible with the previous perspective. In fact, it 
may be a necessary clarification, for if those who are Sons of Deceit sin because 
it is their nature to do so, the sins of the Sons of Truth remain unexplained. 
This passage seems an attempt at clarification: even those who are by nature 
righteous can be caused to sin by the Angel of Darkness; even though they are 
not part of his “dominion” (nbwnn), his dominion can cause them to stray or 
err (Yn). This dominion is conceived of as a sphere of rulership that is both 
spiritual (with respect to the Sons of Darkness) but also temporal, as is clear 
from the use of nbwnn (generally with Belial) in 1.18, 1.23-24, 2.19 as well as the 
coupling of nbwnn with temporal language in 3.234” and 4.18-20.48 


46 The use of 5713 here to signify a company of people under a certain dominion or defined 
by a certain trait (see previous discussions above), is actually not the overwhelmingly 
dominant use of the word in 1QS, despite the texts considerable dualism. Though we 
do see it used this way also in 2.2 and 5 (contrasting the lot of God and the lot of Belial), 
3.24, 4.24, 11.7, and perhaps 2.17 and 4:26 (the fragmentary character of the latter making 
interpretation tricky), just as often it is used to denote a person’s place of standing within 
the community or council (so 1.10, 2.23, 5.3) or the apparent casting of lots in the decision- 
making of the community (6. 16, 6.18, 6.22, 9.7). 

47 “The appointed times of their suffering [are caused] by the dominion of his hostility.” 

48 “But God ... has set an end for the existence of deceit. At the appointed time for visitation, 
he will destroy it forever. Then truth will appear forever in the world, which has polluted 
itself by the ways of ungodliness during the 7)wmn of deceit until the appointed time for 
judgment.” 
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The perspective that sin is caused by the rulership of an evil spiritual en- 
tity constitutes a different image and thus a different understanding than 
the familial/ontological understanding. It also, as we see in the previous pas- 
sages, utilizes different dualisms, i.e., metaphysical and temporal dualism. 
In this image, evil exercises authority over those of its dominion, but be- 
cause its dominion is temporal as well as spiritual, it also exercises influence 
over those outside its direct rule who are forced to live during the time of its 
temporal rule. 

Elsewhere in 1QS, however, there is also an indication that people’s own 
choice is the cause of sin. Particularly with regard to their rejection of sin as a 
condition for entrance and continuation in the community, 1QS portrays peo- 
ple as able, by the choices they make, either to continue sinning or not. 

In 116-17, one of the initial regulations of the community is that “All those 
who are entering shall cross over into the covenant before God by the Rule of 
the Community ... They must not turn back from following after him because 
of any terror, dread, affliction, or agony during the reign of Belial.” Here the 
choice—whether to turn from God or to continue in the covenant of the mm 
which makes one a Son of Light—rests with the person himself. 

We see a similar but more complex explanation of the process in 5.1-2 
and 4-5: 


This is the rule for the men of the Community who devote themselves 
to turn away from all evil and hold fast to all which he has commanded 
as his will: they shall separate themselves from the congregation of the 
men of deceit, in order to become a Community ... No man shall walk in 
the stubbornness of his heart, to err following his heart, his eyes, and the 
plan of his inclination.*9 He shall rather circumcise in the Community 
the foreskin of the inclination®® (and) a stiff neck. 


Here it is the entrants themselves who are called upon to “devote themselves 
to turn away from all evil,” “to hold fast to all which he has commanded,’ and 


4g NVI MDY ial anxnivnd 1d naw WR D x. 

50 9% ny. 

51 Line 5 has some significant textual variation in Mss B and D: both omit “following his 
heart, his eyes, and the plan of his inclination” and “circumcise in the Community the 
foreskin of the inclination (and) a stiff neck.’ As noted earlier, however, our purpose here 
is not to trace the original form of the document nor adjudicate what might be additions 
or deletions; since we are simply interested in what were the options for perspectives on 
the cause of sin available in Matthew’s milieu, the presence of these phrases in any of the 
manuscripts represents a viable passage for examination. 
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to “separate themselves from the congregation of the men of deceit.” These are 
necessary “in order to become a community” as the Sons of Light. Here we also 
have the recurrence of the images of body parts as potential sources of sin: 
the eyes and the heart are capable of leading the whole person into error. Still, 
even the heart—an image that elsewhere indicates the essential and poten- 
tially predetermined and determinative moral character of a person—appears 
to be under the control of the new entrant to community: he must not choose 
to follow its stubbornness which would cause him to err. He can also resist his 
ay’ and circumcise it, presumably thereby bringing it in line with the covenant. 
Each is to “circumcise the foreskin of his inclination” so that he will no longer 
sin, and it is in his power to do so, to change the nature of his 14”. 

The metaphor of the heart appears again in 2.1-12: “And the priests and 
Levites shall continue and say: ‘Because of the idols of his heart which he wor- 
ships, cursed be he who enters into this covenant and puts the stumbling block 
of his iniquity before him so that he backslides, stumbling over it.”5? 

Here again, though it could be argued that the “idols of his heart” are some- 
thing which he worships because he cannot remove them and thus cannot do 
anything but worship them, the overall thrust of the statement is the indict- 
ment of the entrant for not ceasing his idolatry and for willfully causing him- 
self to stumble by placing the iwan of iniquity in his own path.53 

The final section of 1QS (10.6ff.) features a first-person narrator who, in 
11.7 first asserts that “those whom God has chosen, he has set as an eternal 
possession. He has allowed them to inherit the lot of the holy ones. With the 
sons of heaven, he has joined together their assembly for the Council of the 
Community.” He asserts about himself, however: 


52 C.f.1QH x1x.14-16: “With a willful heart they look about and seek You in idols. They have 
set the stumbling block of their iniquity before themselves.” 

53 Despite the assertion by the editors of prspssP v.1 that the entrant's statement immedi- 
ately following in line 14 (“I walk in the stubbornness of my heart”) “denotes the period 
before the person became a member of the community” (p. 11 n. 33), the context makes 
it clear that the person has already become a member (“those who cross over into the 
covenant” [In. 10], “he who enters into the covenant” [In. 12], “when he hears the words 
of this covenant” [In. 13]). The context does not indicate that the statement refers to a 
previous time when “he walked blindly and was stubbornly committed to the ways of the 
Sons of Darkness (although in essence being a Son of Light)’ (PTSDssP 1:u, n. 33). In fact, 
because of this person’s willful actions of idolatry and iniquity, the author says “May God 
set him apart for evil ... May he put his lot among those who are cursed forever” (2.16-17). 
It seems as if his “lot” (4713) was previously undetermined or, if previously determined, 
then subject to change based upon his actions. 
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.. and I (belong) to wicked Adam, to the assembly of deceitful flesh. 
My iniquities, my transgressions, my sins, as well as the perverseness of 
my heart (belong) to the assembly of maggots and of those who walk 
in darkness. For my way belongs to Adam. The human cannot establish 
his righteousness.... When I stumble over fleshly iniquity, my judgment 
is by God’s righteousness which endures forever... In his righteousness 
he cleanses me of the impurity of the human and the sin of the sons 
of Adam.‘ 


Here the author cites a number of loci as the sources of sin. As we have seen 
in other passages, the “perverseness of the heart” is again pointed to, and as 
in 1QH this is again in the mouth of a member of the community, so again 
this points to something deep-seated, almost ontological as the cause of sin, 
something that is present in the human even if one is a Son of Light. We again 
have also the suggestion that sin is cause by some shared familial inheritance 
(‘I belong to wicked Adam’ and “he cleanses me of the impurity of the human 
and the sin of the sons of Adam”) perhaps based simply on being corporeal 
(‘I belong ... to the assembly of deceitful flesh” and “When I stumble over flesh- 
ly iniquity”). 

So, in 1QS we see a fair diversity of depictions of the cause of sin. Besides 
the oft-noted participation of a person in the lot of either the Sons of Darkness 
(deceit, etc.) or the Sons of Light (truth, etc.) which employs genetic and fa- 
milial imagery, we also see indications that sin springs from human choice, 
corporality, descent from Adam, one’s “heart,” and one’s inclination(s). In all 
the depiction is multifaceted but consistent with the portrayals in the other 
sectarian documents. 


5 Summary of Qumran Literature 


Thus, while some of the writings found at Qumran are explicitly interested 
in the possible generative locus of sin and evil in humans, their reflections 


54 117-15. Note also 11.20-22: “What, indeed, is the son of Adam among your wondrous 
works? Born of a woman, how can he dwell before you, he whose kneading (is) from dust 
and whose corpse food for maggots? He is but a discharge, (mere) pinched-off clay whose 
urge is for the dust. What can clay that is shaped (by) hand dispute; and what counsel 
does it comprehend?” Though here corporeality is not directly indicated as a source of 
sin, the fact that “he whose kneading is from dust and whose corpse food for maggots” 
cannot “dwell before you” perhaps indicates something more than the inability of the 
finite to stand before the infinite. Although, perhaps not. 
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are by no means univocal and there are a number of images and statements 
used that are in tension or outright opposition to the explicit reflection.°> Be 
that as it may, the variety and tensions present are consistent with the range 
and tensions found both within and among other examples of Second Temple 
literature. 


55 Sanders in Paul and Palestinian Judaism addresses the dual aspects of election to and 
participation in the sect and thus the members’ identity as “sons of truth” but the con- 
tinuing reality of sin and the power of the Angel of Darkness: “Transgression is not alto- 
gether avoidable.... there is no solution to the unavoidable transgressions ... [yet] these 
profound views of human sinfulness do not touch soteriology. They do not state a plight 
to which a soteriological solution within this life is offered ... Man needs to be cured of 
his nothingness, and those in the covenant and will be cured; but confessions of nothing- 
ness are not confessions of ‘lostness’, and nothingness will not lead to the damnation of 
those in the sect. It is rather the transfer from the outside of the sect to within the sect 
(a transfer that does not correct nothingness and which does not altogether eradicate the 
power of the Angel of Darkness) which constitutes the operative soteriology of the sect.... 
There is a kind of two-stage soteriology. One stage involves joining the elect, the other 
the final purification of the elect ... The transfer from outside the sect to within it, then, 
involves repentance of avoidable transgression and ‘volunteering’ ... There is, however, no 
outside salvific force which breaks the power which the Angel of Darkness exercises over 
the elect” (p. 283). In this sense, Sanders’ understanding of the interaction of the vari- 
ous articulations of sin may be simultaneously more complex and less problematic than 
the simple opposition of sinless sons of truth with wicked and sinning sons of darkness, 
for in his interpretation the sectarians saw no opposition between being sons of truth 
and continuing to be mired in sin. Yet the frequent portrayal—sometimes explicitly and 
sometimes subtly—of the wicked (variously described and labeled) as those who reject 
God and God's way and ally themselves with Belial, indicates that such people are seen 
as not simply having sinned (as all do sometimes, even the elect) but as having rejected 
God’s covenantal election and call. The issue is not just that they sin, but that they actively 
reject God and God’s way (as understood by the Qumranites). Still, the source or cause 
of sin—whether to the level of rejection of God or common transgressions that plague 
all—is variously ascribed, regardless of its role in Qumran soteriology. 
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Conclusion on Texts of Matthew’s Milieu 


Thus, as we can see, the first century milieu offered the author of the Gospel 
of Matthew a wide variety of perspectives and metaphors for understanding 
and portraying the source or sources of sin in humans. Some texts such as the 
Enochic literature and portions of Sirach evidence explicit concern with this 
issue, while in others such as 2 Baruch, 4 Ezra, and the Qumran sectarian docu- 
ments, the reflections formed part of their concerns about other issues such 
as theodicy and the shape and nature of community life. These explicit reflec- 
tions cite a number of causes for sin and evil in humans: external causes such 
as the activity of the Watchers and Giants or Belial or the sin of Adam passed 
down to all his descendants or the leading or coercion of other humans; in- 
ternal causes such as an evil heart or inclination; or causes that spring from 
human choice and will. Yet alongside these potential causes that are explicitly 
asserted, within each text there are metaphorical statements which present 
competing pictures of the source or cause of sin—body parts, illness, stum- 
bling blocks, inadvertent straying, or images of a familial or genetic inheri- 
tance. Thus, the range of options available to Matthew for portraying the cause 
of sin was quite large and some of these options were in significant tension 
with one another. Further, the fact that most of these portrayals are on some 
level metaphorical adds an inherent level of tension because of the metaphori- 
cal dynamics. While Matthew does not manifest quite the entire range of op- 
tions we have explored in the Second Temple literature, he does, as we will see, 
utilize a full range of images from external to internal in portraying the causes 
of sin and evil in humans, and in this his portrayal reflects much of the core 
diversity of his milieu and the tensions involved in the use of multiple meta- 
phors of causation. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Review of Previous Scholarship 


Despite the fact that our topic would seem to be a crucial question to ask of 
any Gospel or indeed any religious text, there has been no work that specifi- 
cally addresses the Gospel of Matthew’s perspective of on the cause or causes 
of sin in humans. The significant literature sometimes touches on the topic in 
analyzing the themes of righteousness and salvation in Matthew, but there are 
no monographs or articles that devote sustained attention to the topic. Thus, 
although these studies, particularly those focused on soteriology, do some- 
times discuss sin and evil, the discussion centers on how one might achieve the 
“greater righteousness” needed to enter the kingdom. Inasmuch as these stud- 
ies may shed light in Matthew’s view of sin by way of its opposite, they provide 
some limited and indirect help in our work. The two most important works in 
this area are the monographs by Benno Przybylski and Robert Mohrlang. 


1 Righteousness in Matthew and His World of Thought by Benno 
Przybylski 


The subject of Przybylski’s book is the scholarly disagreement regarding the 
meaning of dikaiosyné! in Matthew, a disagreement that has revolved, in re- 
cent history, around whether dikaiosyné is the demand of God or an eschato- 
logical gift of God, i.e., whether for Matthew dikaiosyné represents “achieved” 
or “imputed” righteousness. According to Przybylski, the problem—and lack 
of agreement among scholars—however, is caused by imposing Pauline cat- 
egories on the Matthean material. The Pauline definition of righteousness 
and consequent understanding of its soteriological significance are foreign 
to Matthew’s way of thinking, and thus the use of this understanding serves 
mainly to muddy the Matthean waters. A more appropriate approach is to 


1 In this section, the alternation between original-language terms and transliterated terms re- 
flects Przybylski’s usage not the approach of this study. 

2 Pauline scholars might also point out that the Pauline definitions and understandings that 
are most problematic when applied to Matthew (righteousness, the Law, grace, etc.) have 
been under significant reassessment in the last 30 years with regard to Paul’s writings vis- 
a-vis Judaism, and thus the presenting problem (at least as Przybylski sees it) is probably 
not as acute as it was, at least within the scholarly community, or at least stands in need of 
reassessment. 
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study the meaning and significance of ?7¥ and related words in the Dss and 
the earliest Rabbinic writings since these are closer to Matthew’s frame of 
reference.? 

In Chapter 2, Przybylski examines the use of p7¥-based words in a dozen 
Qumran documents (including the Damascus Document, 1QS, 1QM, and 1QH) 
and finds that there is not a uniform use of p7¥ in the pss. There is little sus- 
tained use of the terms except in CD, but “in CD and 1QS apart from the Hymn 
(10:9—-11:22), it is clear that tsedeqah refers to God’s saving, gracious activity and 
that tsedeq designates the norm for man’s conduct” (31-38). In the rest of the 
documents, however, Przybylski finds that “there is some overlap in meaning 
between tsedeq and tsedeqah” such that sometimes tsedeq is used for God’s 
saving activity and tsedeqah is used to refer to human conduct. Przybylski feels, 
however, that “the instances of overlap ... are not so extensive to obliterate the 
trend to differentiate between the terms between tsedeq and tsedeqah,’ and 
“in contrast to the Old Testament where it was difficult to ascertain whether 
in fact tsedeq/ tsedeqah referred to a norm or a relationship, in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, tsedeg is considered a norm.” 

Przybylski sees that trend continued in the Tannaitic literature. His survey 
finds that when tsedeg is used, it designates “the norm by which every aspect of 
man’s behavior ... is to be measured” (external). It is not the gift but the demand 
of God which, when one lives according to it one possesses it (internal).* It is 
not an initiatory gift of God which results in corresponding actions. Przybylski 
finds, however, that tsedegah is primarily used with regard to almsgiving® and 
thus as a synonym for mercy or “deeds of lovingkindness” (gemilut hasidim).® 
Finally, with regard to the use of tsaddiq, Przybylski finds that: 


The adjective tsaddiq plays a decisive role in designating those who lead 
a properly religious life. Being righteous is not viewed as the gift of God. 
Rather the righteous are those who practice the commandments. This is 
not to say that God does not give any help to the righteous... This help 
however, is not construed as making being righteous the gift of God. Being 


3 Przybylski sees the OT as only of limited help: in terms of date, the pss and earliest Rabbinic 
writings are much closer to Matthew. Our current understanding of the meaning of PTX as 
it is used in the OT may not have been the meaning of the term as it was used by people of 
Matthew’s time. To gain insight into the climate of Matthew’s time, Przybylski feels it is more 
instructive to look at how the pss and Rabbinic materials interpreted these OT passages 
(p. 4). 

4 Przybylski, 65. 

Przybylski, 66-74, esp. 74. 

6 Przybylski, 66. 


ou 
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righteous (tsaddiq) is the result of man’s actions. Salvation on the other 
hand is the gift of God insofar as God's forgiveness on the basis of man’s 
repentance cannot be viewed as having been earned by man. It must be 
stressed that being tsaddiq and salvation are not equivalent concepts.” 


In summary, ?T¥-terms are used to designate that which is properly religious. 
As such, it is concerned not with soteriology but with conduct. It is the de- 
mand of God and living according to this demand indicates that one wants to 
continue to live in relationship with God (rather than rebel), culminating in 
relationship in the world to come. 

Following this usage, dikaiosyné in the Gospel of Matthew is not a gift of 
God; it is the observance of the Law. It is not, however, salvific nor is it spe- 
cifically Christian. Those who led properly religious lives according to Jewish 
standards were called “righteous,” but those who followed the teaching of Jesus 
were “disciples” who followed “the will of God.’ This raises the question of 
whether dikaiosyné is then expected of followers of Jesus? The Sermon on the 
Mount seems to say yes (5:20), but looking at Matthew as whole, Przybylski is 
forced to answer no. The emphasis is on doing God's will. This is not the same 
as dikaiosyneé. Przybylski finds that dikaiosyné is used in polemical contexts or 
those where Jesus is speaking to both disciples and others. Jesus in 5:20 is con- 
trasting his teaching and practice with that of Judaism. The will of God is more 
inclusive and incorporates both God’s demand upon man and also the gift of 
God for man.® Thus, the concepts of “disciple” and “will of God” are more cen- 
tral to Matthew’s overall message than “righteousness.” 

What then is the significance of dikaiosyné in Matthean theology? Przybylski 
find that while “the concept of righteousness does not pervade Matthean 
theology,’? the concept of righteousness functions as a bridge to Jesus’ teach- 
ing for first century Palestinian Jews, “from the known to the unknown.” The 
use of dikaiosyné is provisional and does not fully express the view it points 
to. When the new understanding is reached, the provisional concept can be 
discarded. Thus, the Matthean use of dikaiosyné is different than the Pauline in 


7 Przybylski, 52. One of the weaknesses of Przybylski’s work here is that he nowhere defines 
what he means by “salvation” or the “saving work” of God. Given that the work is, on the one 
hand concerned to show the connection or lack thereof between righteousness and “salva- 
tion,” and on the other to show how our inherited assumptions about the meaning of “righ- 
teousness” need to be reexamined, the fact that he does not also reexamine the assumed 
understanding of salvation leaves his conclusions about righteousness without a clear con- 
nection to the whole of Matthew’s (and the Qumran and Tannaitic) theology. 

8 Przybylski, 115. 

9 Przybylski, 115. 
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that, for Matthew it is not a Christian theological concept but a Jewish ethical/ 
behavioral concept that is employed provisionally to make Matthew’s message 
accessible to his audience. 

Przybylski’s work is particularly helpful in regard to present study in that it 
clearly lays out the context of Matthew’s use of dixctoctvy and related terms 
and finds that Matthew’s use is consistent with that of his milieu: “righteous- 
ness” consists in living rightly as defined by Torah. In this sense, it stands as 
the opposite of “sin.” Further, Przybylski’s conclusion that more than Torah 
observance is necessary to enter the Kingdom, particularly doing God’s will 
(which includes recognizing Jesus as the Messiah), is also clear and accords 
with the conclusion of the present study. Przybylski’s view, however, that for 
Matthew Stxatoovvy is not a significant concept but is used merely as bridge 
“from the known to the unknown” seems less well-founded; on the contrary, 
as will be shown below, righteousness is a consistent characteristic of those 
who enter the kingdom of heaven, just as unrighteousness, &vopia, and caus- 
ing oxdvdaAc will result in expulsion from the Kingdom and condemnation at 
the Judgement. 


2 Matthew and Paul: A Comparison of Ethical Perspectives by 
Roger Mohrlang’”” 


Mohrlang’s stated purpose is to compare the “basic structures” of Matthew’s 
and Paul’s ethics, rather than to detail their teachings on specific issues. To do 
so, Mohrlang looks at five aspects: the law, reward and punishment, relation- 
ship to Christ, and the role of grace, love, and “inner forces.” 

In ch. 1, “Law, Mohrlang finds that in Matthew there are passages that af- 
firm the continuing validity of the Law (5:17-19, 12:1-14, 15:1-20, 19:3-9, 22:34: 


40) and even the radicalization of it, but the polemic against the Pharisees 
shows that the priority of the Love Command permits the breaking of specific 


10 Roger Mohrlang, Matthew and Paul: a Comparison of Ethical Perspectives, SNTSMS 48 
(Cambridge; London: Cambridge University Press, 1984). 

11 For each topic, Mohrlang outlines what he sees as Matthew’s perspective on the issue, 
then Paul’s, then compares them. It is not clear that the book, however, really succeeds 
in making clear the “basic structure” of Paul’s and Matthew’s ethics since the format of 
the book militates against this by, first of all, predetermining the topics rather than let- 
ting each book or corpus set the semantic field and the relationships between the terms 
and issues, and second, by not first developing an overall picture of each writer’s ethics 
and comparing those, but rather jumping back and forth from one to the other without 
developing how the issues are related to one another for each writer. 
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commands and that the real emphasis is on heartfelt radical obedience. Both 
Paul and Matthew agree that true righteousness is more than formal obser- 
vance of the Law and that truly doing the will of God is an internal as well as 
external matter. 

While Paul sees Christian community as not ordered by law at all, Matthew 
sees his Jewish-Christian community as still under Mosaic Law. Though both 
Paul and Matthew have broken with certain elements of traditional under- 
standing and practice of the Law, Matthew's view of the Law is overall positive 
and setting aside commands and teaching others to do so makes one least in 
the Kingdom. Matthew expects the Christian to fulfill the commands in radi- 
calized form (the law was given to be obeyed) and there is no explicit indica- 
tion that the power of the spirit is needed. Thus, dikaiosyné is conceived in 
traditional Jewish terms in Matthew, i.e., as obedience to the Law. 

In the second chapter on “Reward and Punishment,” Mohrlang argues that, 
as a result of their common Jewish heritage, both Matthew and Paul presup- 
pose personal accountability and divine recompense for one’s behavior. Grace 
in Jesus does not eliminate the demand for moral living—to set such aside 
invites God’s judgment, but ethical conduct brings eschatological reward. For 
Matthew, there are two kind of judgment: one relating to ultimate destiny and 
one relating to rewards, and the threat of punishment is a significant motivator. 

The “Relationship to Christ and the Role of Grace” is the subject of ch. 3. 
Mohrlang seems to conceive of grace as the working of God or the Spirit in 
fulfilling righteousness or doing ethical things. Thus, Peter’s confession that 
“with men it is impossible but with God all things are possible” is an example 
of “grace,” as is the central position of the Lord’s Prayer in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the affirmation that God gives his children what they need and ask 
for. Hence, Mohrlang sees in Matthew an underlying “structure of grace,” but 
Matthew does not explicitly bring this to bear in his ethics; rather, it remains 
in the background and “the overall emphasis is certainly elsewhere,’ i.e., on the 
responsibility of the humans to do what they are supposed to, and “the sense 
of demand predominates and characterizes Matthew’s ethics.”! 

Chapter 4 explores the role of “Love” in the ethics of Paul and Matthew. In 
Mohrlang’s opinion, Matthew sees love as a commandment to be followed— 
the most important in fact. Love of neighbor is not, however, the main concern 
of Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount or elsewhere. The main concern is 
dikaiosyne—the point of reference is God and his command to love. One loves 
one’s neighbor not out of concern for the neighbor but out of obedience and 
submission to the will of God. 


12 Mohrlang, 81. 
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Of all the scholarly literature on Matthew, the material that comes closest 
to dealing with our topic is Mohrlang’s ch. 5, “Inner Forces.” Mohrlang says that 
for Matthew, “what lies at the heart of ethical behavior in this Gospel is ‘an es- 
sential inner goodness,” i.e., dikaiosyné.!3 This is not merely outwardly correct 
behavior but inner attitude (which is lacking in the hypocritical Pharisees), 
including love and mercy as well submission and obedience. Thus, dikaiosyné 
is consistently used not in a forensic sense but in an ethical. It is something one 
does but it is also something one is inside that issues in obedient behavior. In 
Matthew it is one’s heart, one’s inner being, that determines behavior. Essential 
inner goodness—dikaiosyne—is essential for truly doing God’s will. Though 
Matthew asserts the presence of Christ in the community, he does not develop 
its implications for ethics or otherwise to any great degree, as Paul does on a 
very significant, even comprehensive, scale. 

According to Mohrlang, “the underlying assumption appears to be a tradi- 
tional Jewish one: if God commands something to be done, it must be within 
the power of humans to do it.”4 Matthew does not raise the question of how 
one finds the power to live a moral life but seems to simply presuppose its 
possibility. Yet, Jesus is ever present to help those who hunger and thirst for 
dikaiosyné. 

This possibility is only presupposed for some, however. Mohrlang finds 
Matthew’s understanding of humanity dichotomous: there are those who are 
“good” (righteous) and those who are evil, the terms applying equally to atti- 
tude (“heart”) and behavior. A fundamental aspect of the eschaton and coming 
of the Kingdom is the Judgment, wherein it is made clear who is good and who 
is evil. 

Several aspects of Mohrlang’s work agree with both Przybylski and this 
study: namely, the essential definition of Sucatoctvy as Torah observance and 
thus the assumption of its continued importance, but also the expectation for 
more beyond that—doing God’s will through love of neighbor and showing 
mercy. Beyond this, the most helpful aspect is his emphasis on Matthew’s du- 
alistic understanding of human beings. Mohrlang’s treatment of this is brief, 
however, and Matthew’s dualism is deeper and more complex and multifac- 
eted than a simple dualism of “good” and “evil” might indicate, as this study 
will show. 


13 Mohrlang, 113. 
14 +Mohrlang, 114. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Exegesis of the Portrayal of the Causes of Sin and 
Evil in Matthew 


Turning now to the Gospel of Matthew itself, we begin by exploring Matthew’s 
use of the two most common words for sin, duaptia and cxdvdadov (and re- 
lated terms), as well as the use of tAavéw. Following that, we will investigate 
Matthew’s use of various metaphors for sin, including those passages that con- 
nect these behaviors to the concept of evil (novnpd¢/movnpta). These metaphors 
can be grouped into three broad categories: those that relate to body parts as 
a cause of sin, those that indicate something inherent or genetically ingrained 
in the human as the cause of sin, and those that attribute the cause of sin to 
the activity of the devil.! Thus, the progression of our examination will be from 
those causes which are most obviously external (the cxdévdaAov) to those which 
are most holistically internal (genetic metaphors) and conclude by looking at 
how the language of satanic activity connects both the sense of external causa- 
tion (as in the use of oxdvdaA-) and the language of pervasive internal causation 
of the genetic and familial metaphors such that the two end of the spectrum 
meet. In the conclusion of this section, we will discuss how Matthew's underly- 
ing apocalypticism, expressed most clearly in his understanding of the enmity 
between God and the devil, helps tie together the disparate metaphors for the 
cause of sin by locating their source in the work of the devil. 


1 The Use of &paprt- in Matthew 


We begin our investigation of the causes of sin in Matthew by looking at 
Matthew’s use of words with the apt- root. While a word study will be seen 
ultimately to be inadequate for giving a complete picture of sin in Matthew, it 


1 Though it would seem an important first task to define what Matthew means by “sin,” we 
find Matthew little interested in spelling out what constitutes sin, so the task cannot be ap- 
proached straightforwardly. This is particularly the case since, in his uses of åuaptia and in 
his use of other words for sinning, it appears he assumes that he and his readers share a com- 
mon understanding of “sin” which he does not need to explicate. Even so, through the course 
of the study, a basic definition will emerge. 
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seems a necessary starting point. This will lead us to a broader examination 
of the use of &uapt- in the LXX and the potential fruitfulness of its etymologi- 
cal background for assessing its use as a metaphor and thus its significance for 
our investigation. With this as background, we will then return to looking at 
Matthew and the use of cuaptévw. 

Matthew most frequently talks about &uaptia in the context of forgiveness. 
In three of the four passages that use &uaprtia, sin is explicitly connected to for- 
giveness (9:2—6,° 12:31-32,4 and 26:285),® and in another (3:5-6) forgiveness is 
implied’ since sins are confessed and apparently repented of. Except for 9:10- 
13 (which will be discussed below in our examination of bodily metaphors for 
the source of sin), these passages are surprisingly unfruitful for our investiga- 
tion of the causes of sin, although some are certainly interested in forgiveness 


2 As Luomanen points out regarding his project on Matthean soteriology: “It goes without say- 
ing that we cannot form the overall view of Matthew’s soteriology on the basis of word study, 
by analyzing how the word ow is used in Matthew’s gospel, since we cannot assume that 
everything pertinent to salvation is expressed using this particular term. On the other hand, 
it is reasonable to presume that a connection exists between Matthew’s understanding of 
salvation and his use of the verb most expressly referring to it.” (Petri Luomanen, Entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven, WUNT? 101 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998), 37-38.) The same applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to a study of Matthew’s depiction of sin and its causes. 

Jesus to the paralytic: “Your sins are forgiven.” 

All sins will be forgiven but the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus’ blood is shed for the forgiveness of many. 

Of the five passages, the first two and the fifth are paralleled in Mark and Luke and the 
third in Luke; thus, the connection of duapti« with forgiveness could be attributed simply 
to Matthew’s sources of Mark and Q. The only passage that connects sin and forgiveness in 
which the language is uniquely Matthean is 26:28. Both Mark and Luke have the covenant 
language (“new’” in Luke), but only Matthew claims that the blood is “poured out for many for 
the forgiveness of sins.” 


ao fw 


7 3:5-6 People confess and are baptized by John. Davies and Allison (A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary, 1:301) seem to miss the implied forgiveness in John’s call to repentance and the 
people’s response of confession: “For his part, Matthew says no more than that those who 
came to John confessed their sins. He does not use the word forgiveness ... forgiveness was 
apparently too central a feature of Jesus’ work to be associated with another (cf. 1:21, 26:28). 
In Matthew’s eyes John only brought people to repentance in order to make them ready for 
the Messiah. It was then the Messiah's task to bring the world forgiveness.” This presumes 
that Matthew believes God would not forgive sins confessed to a prophet prior to the work 
of Jesus, a perspective I find unlikely (see, for example, David’s confession before Nathan 
[2 Sam 12:13]), or given the final sentence of the quote, that Matthew believed there was no 
forgiveness at all before the work of Jesus, a sentiment that again seems unlikely, especially 
given Jesus’ statements in 6:12-15, where forgiveness from God is apparently conditioned on 
one’s forgiveness of others not on anything done by Jesus. For further on forgiveness through 
prayer and confession in Early Judaism, see James H. Charlesworth, “Forgiveness (Early 
Judaism),” ABD 2:833-835. 
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as the remedy for sin, or perhaps part of the remedy. There is no clear indica- 
tion of the cause of the sin—whether it is caused by the choice of the sinner, 
by some defect of character or nature in the person, by the workings of some 
external force, or by simple accident or misjudgment. 

The one remaining use of &uaptic is in 1:21. Here we read that an angel tells 
Joseph that Mary “will bear a son, and you are to call his name Jesus, for he 
will save his people from their sins.” The verse, and indeed the entire passage 
reporting Joseph's interaction with the angel, is unique to Matthew, and this 
being the case, the designation of Jesus as one who will “save his people from 
their sins” would seem a prime locus for insight into Matthew’s understanding 
of sin, especially as it relates to the person and work of Jesus. 

Some, certainly, have seen this passage as yet another reference to forgive- 
ness (and thus to be grouped with the others above).® The fact, however, that 
Matthew does not connect &puaptia with “forgiveness” in this passage when he 
certainly could have, and apparently elsewhere was in the habit of doing, per- 
haps militates against this. Further, the exact meaning of “save from sins’— 
which would potentially give us a clue as to the cause of sin—remains unclear 
since Matthew’s narrator spends no time explicating what is meant by “he will 
save his people from their sins” but moves directly onto pointing to Jesus as the 
fulfillment of Isa 7:14 and the designation of him as Emmanuel. As Davies and 
Allison write: 


Our verse is not very illuminating with regard to exactly how Jesus 
saves. The atoning death must be in view; but given the connexion in 
Matthew’s world between sickness and sin, Jesus’ healing ministry could 
also be thought of as having saved people from their sins. Furthermore, 
Jesus’ revelatory imperatives and abiding presence are salvific in so far as 
they encourage and enable believers to obtain the ‘better righteousness’ 
(5:20). Perhaps Matthew thought Jesus saved his people from their sins in 
a variety of ways.’ 


As noted in the introduction, the naming of the baby “Jesus” at the beginning 
of the Gospel because “he will save his people from their sins” has a similar 
parallel near the end of the story in Jesus’ declaration that the wine of the Last 


8 Davies and Allison (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1:210) claim that here “The atoning 
death must be in view,’ but just what shape that atonement would take and how it would be 
brought about by Jesus’ death—whether in some form of a classic sacrificial or penal substi- 
tutionary model or something else altogether—is not developed by the commentators. 

g Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1:210. 
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Supper is his blood of the covenant “poured out for many for the forgiveness 
of sins” (26:28). If these two passages in fact form a second inclusio in tandem 
with the Emmanuel/“Lo I am with you’ pair, then the theme of Jesus as savior 
from sin through forgiveness must be counted as on par with the Emmanuel 
theme. Whether this forgiveness comprehends all that Matthew conceives of 
as forming “salvation” is not clear. It may be that the forgiveness of cuaptia ef- 
fected through the pouring out of Jesus’ blood is specifically for “the many,’ i.e., 
Gentiles, since Jews had always had access to forgiveness, and thus their salva- 
tion from their sins will be effected by some other aspect of Jesus’ salvific work. 

Thus, although 1:21 seems to present perhaps the greatest opportunity to 
understand clearly what Matthew might see as the cause of sin—at least in- 
directly by indicating Jesus as the agent of being saved from sin—it does not 
present any clear evidence. Still, it does perhaps help us to make progress in 
our investigation inasmuch as it pushes us to the assessment that “perhaps 
Matthew thought Jesus saved his people from their sins in a variety of ways,” 
and thus that there may be multiple ways in which sin is a problem or a prob- 
lem with multiple causes. 

One direction we might take in searching for the cause of sin from Matthew’s 
use of guaptia and related terms is to recognize that, etymologically, the word 
is a metaphor. In the classical Greek use of its verbal form, it means to miss the 
target or mark at which one is shooting or to err or wander from the path, and 
in its nominal form it means a failure, fault, or error.!° 

While classical usage of this word-group may have had some influence on 
Matthew’s thinking, the use of &åuaptia in the Septuagint is undoubtedly also 
an important consideration, perhaps far more so." In looking at the use of 
words with the papt - root, we find that they are used to translate a number of 
Hebrew words, the most common by far being those of the xvn word group.” 
Some have found this unsurprising since the underlying meaning of Non is “to 


10 ġàpaptåvw and &uáptnpa, LSJ 77. 

11 The difficulty of assessing the Lxx’s use by and/or influence on Matthew versus the MT 
or its predecessor(s) is a notoriously thorny question. Even if, however, Matthew was in 
the end more reliant on a Hebrew OT than a Greek, he likely wrote in Greek and thus 
the way &uaptio is used in the Gospel undoubtedly owes a good deal to how it was used 
in the broader Greek-speaking Christian community, which itself was influenced both 
by classical and Septuagintal usage. For classic discussions of the problem of Matthew’s 
use of a Greek versus a Hebrew OT, see Bacon, Studies in Matthew, 470-477, and 
Sherman E. Johnson, “Biblical Quotations in Matthew,” HTR 36, no. 2 (Ap 1943): 135-153. 

12 The various nominal and verbal forms of &papt- are used to translate words with the Ron 
root approximately 450 times. Other Hebrew roots that are often translated with a form 
of &uapt- include YW (81 times), Ti (78 times), YW (26), and DWR (7). For more detailed 
statistics on the correspondence of particular forms, see TDNT 1:268. 
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miss [the mark]” and thus is etymologically analogous to guapt- and also meta- 
phorical when used in an ethical or religious sense. Quell in his TDNT article 
on the OT background of &uaptávw is confident that, for those who employed 
xon, the metaphor was indeed a living one: “The root is basically metaphori- 
cal and all who used or heard it must have been aware of this.” Quell bases 
this claim on the fact that on is used not exclusively in a religious or ethical 
sense, but “in a limited way the OT uses the same word Non in a secular sense 
as a verb of movement to indicate ‘missing the right point’... Although there 
are only a few instances of this secular usage, they give us good grounds for 
concluding that XVn never quite lost in Hebrew its sense of erroneous action.” 
Obviously, this accords well with the underlying meaning of &uapt- and could 
make sensible the common substitution of words in the cuapt- family for those 
in the Xon group. 

It is further noteworthy that &paptia is the Greek term often used by LXX 
translators of the Pentateuch and Psalms in dealing with verses regarding for- 
giveness and offerings for atonement.!6 In Leviticus, cpaptia is the word used 
for the propitiatory sin-offering itself. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that, as noted above, Matthew tends to use &uaptia in the context of forgive- 
ness rather than, for example, oxévdarov/oxavdartZw. 

Further, if Quell is correct that the use of xvn indicates that it was still a liv- 
ing metaphor, we might assume that this was also the case for Matthew’s use 
of &uaptia, since the translation is consistent in the LXX and the roots have a 
similar meaning. This is especially the case if, as noted above, Matthew was 
familiar with both the Lxx and the Hebrew OT and was, in his quotations, 
sometimes developing his own translations from the Hebrew.!” Further, the 
etymological meaning of “missing the mark” would also explain its consistent 


13 TDNT 1:271. 

14 TDNT 1:271-272. 

15 This obviously excludes uses of XVN in the piel since in that form it means “to purify.” 
Avouia, though also widely used in the LXX, is used to translate a number of words (esp. 
Tiy, but also ywa, and yw) but seldom those of the NUN group. Similarly, dducte/cduequa 
translates a number of Hebrew words (particularly 077) but only occasionally XVN. 

16 ~—- Exod 29:14, 29:36, 30:10, 32:30-32, 34:7, 34:9; Lev 4:3, 4:8, 4:14, 4:20-35, 5:5-13, 6:17, 6:25, 6:30, 
7:7, 7:18, 7:37, 8:2, 8:14, 9:2-3, 9:7-10, 9:15, 9:22, 10:16-17, 10:19, 12:6, 12:8, 14:13, 14:19, 14:22, 
14:31, 15:15, 15:30, 16:3-16, 16:21, 16:25, 16:27, 16: 30, 16:34, 19:22, 23:19; Num 5:6-7, 5:15, 5:31, 
6:11, 6:14, 6:16, 7:16, 7:22, 7:28, 7:34, 7:40, 7:46, 7:52, 7:58, 7:64, 7:70, 7:76, 7:82, 7:87, 8:8, 8:12, 
14:18, 14:19, 15:24—25, 18:9, 28:25, 28:22, 28:30, 29:5, 29:11, 29:16, 29:19, 29:22, 29:25, 29:28, 29:31, 
29:34, 29:38; Ps 25:7, 25:11, 25:18, 32:1-2, 32:5, 38:18, 40:6, 51:2, 51:9, 78:38, 79:9, 85:2, 103:10. See 
also Sir 2:11, 3:3, 3:14, 3:15, 4:26, 5:5-6, 17:25, 28:5, 34:23, 47:11; and Isa 1:18, 27:9, 33:24, 38:17, 
40:2, 44:22, 53:4-6, 53:10-12, 55:7, 59:2, 64:9. 

17 Johnson, “Biblical Quotations,” 152-153. 
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use in the context of forgiveness. If sin (XVn/åuapt-) is “missing the mark” or 
“erring” then there is certainly a sense in which the person might more easily 
be forgiven since the error was unintentional. 

But is Quell correct? As noted above, Quell admits that there are only a few 
examples of the secular use of Xon that support his assertion of its continued 
vitality as metaphor when applied to the ethical and religious realm.!* Quell’s 
conclusion that “the most common Heb[rew] term for sin did not have the 
predominantly religious emphasis proper to the English ‘sin’”!9 is undermined 
by overwhelming number of instances where Yn is used with an obviously 
religious, ethical meaning with no indication of the metaphorical background. 
Rather, 80m seems to have just the same ethical and religious use, force, and 
emphasis as the English “sin.” The metaphorical background seems to have re- 
ceded to the point that xon is a dead metaphor, no longer evoking the imagery 
of erring.”° In fact, the sense of unintentional erring is much more clearly com- 
municated in some other aspects of OT vocabulary and usage. 

Both the MT and the Lxx appear to have technical terms for unintentional 
sins: in Hebrew 733 is used and in Greek &yvoia.?! Further, especially in the 
LXX Pentateuch, we find the use of &xovciws—“unintentionally’—as a modifi- 
er of duaptia, and particularly in Leviticus in the context of offerings for atone- 
ment and forgiveness.” In the LXX passages from Leviticus and in Num 15:24 
and 15:27-29, we have &xovgiwç combined either with &yvoia or with &paptia, 


18 “There are only a few instances.’ These are Prov 19:2 and 8:36, Job 5:24, Judg 20:16, Ps 25:8, 
and possibly Isa 65:20 (TDNT 1:271-272). Quell’s citation of a number of juridical exam- 
ples, while not unimportant, does not expressly support the assertion that “missing the 
mark” was still in the background of all uses of the word. Further, his claim based on these 
examples that “there is certainly no thought of a purely cultic or religious transgression 
[in the use of XVN], since the authorities concerned are secular” (1:272) is likely true, but 
probably says more about the overlap of religious and “secular” legal categories for of- 
fenses in ancient Israel than about the liveliness of the underlying metaphor of the word. 

19 TDNT 1:272. 

20 In this respect, it is perhaps more analogous to the English term “trespasses,” the use of 
which in the Lord’s Prayer has freighted it with connotations more related to religion than 
property rights. 

21 nw is used 18 times: Lev 4:2, 4:22, 4:27, 5:15, 5:18, and 22:14; Num 15:24-29 and 35:15; Jos 
20:3 and 20:9, and Eccl 5:5 and 10:5. In the Lxx (including Apocryphal texts), &yvota is 
used 18 times to mean a “sin committed in ignorance”: Gen 26:10; Lev 5:18; 1 Sam 14:24; 
2 Chr 28:13;1 Esdras 8:72 (NRSV 8:75) and 9:20; Ps 24:7 (NRSV 25:7); Eccl 5:5; Wis 17:12 (NRSV 
17:13); Sir 23:3 and 28:7; Ezek 40:39, 42:13, 44:29, 46:20; Dan 4:33-34 and 6:5. It is apparent 
that &yvoiov was also used to simply mean “ignorance” in general (cf. Lev 22:14 and 4 Macc 
1:5 and 2:24). 

22 Lev 4:2, 413, 4:22, 4:27, 515; Num 15:24-29 (related words in this passage: in 25 and 26, 
dxodctov; in 25, dxovciwv; in 28, dxovciacbetoys), 35:11, 35:15; Deut 19:4; Jos 20:3 and 20:9. The 
verses in Num 35:11 and 35:15; Deut 19:4; and Jos 20:3 and 20:9 all deal with the provision 
of refuge for one who unintentionally slays another. The use of the related dxovctov 
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and in the Hebrew, there is the combination of xvn with 733W, such that naw 
brings the sense of “unintentionally.” Since the writers of the Hebrew OT found 
it necessary to utilize a different word for unintentional erring (733W) and also 
used that word to modify xon (the most common word for sin) such that it 
might become clear that certain kinds of 8on were unintentional, there seems 
to be little support for Quell’s assertion that XVn retained its metaphorical live- 
liness as “missing the mark,” If it had, the practice of combining it with 7337 
would have been unnecessary since 80n would have sufficiently conveyed this 
on its own. The same appears to be true for the Lxx and &uaptia (as the word 
most often chosen to render XVn) since the translators also deemed it neces- 
sary either to augment &paptia with &xovoiwç when unintentionality is empha- 
sized or to replace it altogether with dyvota. 

In addition, the MT’s use of myy indicates that it was another and perhaps 
more obviously lively metaphor for unintentional sin. The metaphorical vital- 
ity of nyn (“to stray”) is apparent in its use: of the 45 verses in the MT using 
non, eight use it in a literal sense? while 37 use it metaphorically2+—a propor- 
tion of almost 2:9 in contrast to the disproportionate use of XVn in a non-literal 
sense. More importantly, in four of the metaphorical uses, the straying itself 
is literal in the passage, but the straying is done by a metaphorical character 
(sheep) to stand for the moral (thus, metaphorical) straying of the real group 
(God’s people) represented in the metaphor.” The combination of literal and 
metaphorical in these passages, combined with the greater proportion of liter- 
al uses of ym (compared to KON), indicates that nyn was a common and living 
metaphor for erring in the MT. If, then, xvn had in large part lost its meta- 
phorical vitality and had simply become a word denoting sin in general, the 
use of a word that remained obviously metaphorical like Ayn is a reasonable 
choice to communicate the idea of unintentional erring (even, as Quell defines 


(“error”) in Eccl 10:5 also indicates a negative but unintended result given the context of 
vv. 8 and 9. 

23 Gen 20:13, Gen 21:14, Gen 37:15, Ex 23:4, Job 38:41, Ps 107:4, Ps 107:40, and Isa 28:7. 

24 These include 2 Kgs 21:9, 2 Chr 33:9, Job 12:24 and 25, Job 15:31, Ps 58:3, Ps 95:10, Ps 19:10, 
Prov 7:25, Prov 10:17, Prov 12:26, Prov 14:22, Prov 21:6, Isa 3:12, Isa 9:15, Isa 1913 and 14, Isa 
21:4, Isa 29:24, Isa 30:28, Isa 35:8, Isa 47:15, Isa 63:17, Jer 23:13, Jer 23:32, Jer 42:20, Ezek 14:11, 
Ezek 44:10, Ezek 44:15, Ezek 48:1, Hos 4:12, Amos 2:4, and Mic 3:5. 

25 Psuig:176: “I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek out your servant, for I do not for- 
get your commandments’; Isa 16:8: “For the fields of Heshbon languish, and the vines of 
Sibmah, whose clusters once made drunk the lords of the nations, reached to Jazer and 
strayed to the desert; their shoots once spread abroad and crossed over the sea’; Isa 53:6: 
“All we like sheep have gone astray; we have all turned to our own way, and the LORD has 
laid on him the iniquity of us all”; Jeremiah 50:6: “My people have been lost sheep; their 
shepherds have led them astray, turning them away on the mountains; from mountain to 
hill they have gone, they have forgotten their fold.’ 
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it, in its nature as “deviation from a required norm,’*6 that norm being the will 
of God?’). That being the case, it is likely that guaptia as the most common LXX 
translation of vn 28 also was no longer evocative since &paptia is not the word 
commonly used in LXX translations of passages where the MT uses nya in the 
qal; there the LXX almost invariably uses tAavaw to translate nyn.29 

There thus appears to be no significant evidence that the metaphorical 
background of &uapt- or NVN as “missing the mark” exerted much influence on 
the use of either root in the Hebrew or Greek OT. Most likely, both had simply 
become the common, dormant-metaphorical words for sin in their respective 
languages and were not used with an eye toward inadvertent sin and the exter- 
nal or possibly fortuitous causes of sin. 

Turning again to Matthew, the use of &uaptévw follows a similar pattern to 
what we saw with the use of åuaptia. As we will see below, the possibility that 
the metaphorical root of åuaptávw played a role in Matthew’s word choice is 
contravened (just as the use of 8on and cuapt- in the Hebrew and Greek ver- 
sions of the OT was) by the fact that åuaptávw is not used in any contexts 
where inadvertence (“missing the mark”) is an obvious aspect of the sinning. 
On the contrary, Matthew’s use of the verbal form particularly indicates the 


26 Quell, rp NT 1:278. 

27 Quell, TDNT 1: 276-277. 

28 Of33 uses of the nominal form XM rather than the verbal (NOM) in the MT, the LXX uses 
auaptia in 29 of them. Of the four remaining verses, one uses &paptypa (Deut 22:26), one 
uses a form of &paptàvw (Hos 12:9), one eliminates the word (Isa 31:7; from “idols which 
your hands have sinfully made” to “idols which your hands have made”), and one uses 
àoxnpocúvy (Lev 20:20). Similarly, of the 296 uses of NXON, only four times was some- 
thing other than cuaptia, duaptyua, or a form of åuaptavw is used to translate it (&vopia 
three times [Lam 4:6, Ezek 18:21, Ezek 33:10]; dceByuatd once [Lam 4:22]). At some points 
where the MT pairs NXON with jiv, the Lxx tends to transpose the usual translations 
of the two terms. Thus, for example Isa 5:18: “Woe to those who draw iniquity [1Y] with 
cords of falsehood, who draw sin [NXYN] as with cart ropes” becomes “oval oi Emtammpevot 
Ta åuaptiaç wç oyowiw paxpA xal wç Cvyod iudvtt SaucAews tàs &vopiaç.” (However, cf. the 
MT and the Lxx of Isa 6:7.) We find this primarily in contexts where the two terms are 
paired for emphasis, such as in Ex 34:9: here “and pardon our iniquity (712) and our sin 
(AXON) becomes “xai dpersic où tàs åpaptiaç Hudv xai tas dvopias Hudv.” Though this 
does point to a certain level of interchangeability between the two terms, the fact that 
when they are used apart from each other, 8ON-based words are almost always translated 
with &uapt-based words and 71p-based with &vop-based, seems indicate a stylistic quirk 
of translating the terms when paired, since this happens primarily in these contexts. 
Because of this, I do not count these as exceptions to the pattern of translating NNYN 
with cuaptic or cet po. 

29 Ofthe 40 MT verses using yn in the qal, I find only one that does not use nàaváw to 
translate it: Prov 7:25, where the LXX uses éxxAivw. 
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opposite—that the sense of intentionality and knowing disobedience are at 
least a possible, if not the dominant, aspect of &uaptávw. 

The possibility that unintentionality is not an implication of &uaptávw is 
strengthened by the fact that Matthew elsewhere uses màaváw. This word obvi- 
ously has a much stronger sense of unintentionality (as noted above and as will 
be seen below in examining the use of nàav&w in Matthew), and thus Matthew 
does not use papt- in a general way to indicate all kinds of sinning but makes 
a verbal distinction between “sins” in general or those obviously intentional 
(åuapt-) and those that are apparently unintentional (“straying” or “stumbling” 
[using oxavdaA-; see below]).3° 

The intentionality of åuaptávw is particularly clear in 18:21. In 18:15-17, Jesus 
had given instructions on how a believer ought to respond when another 
disciple sins against him or her; the instructions are particularly focused on 
proceeding in such a way that there can be forgiveness and reconciliation. In 
response, Peter wonders in 18:21 about the limits of this protocol: how often 
ought he to forgive a fellow believer who sins (a{uaptyget) against him, even up 
to seven times? The fact that the sin is repeated multiple times after the person 
has apparently been confronted about it indicates that the sinning is willful 
and deliberate. Also of note is that the connection of sin and forgiveness is 
here again manifest, and in this context, it is obvious that the forgiveness is not 
premised in any way by the inadvertence of the sinful act, but in fact, just the 
opposite.?! 


30 Apparently, the use of tAavdw is Matthew’s preferred way of indicating unintentional- 
ity since, neither dyvoia nor words of the dxovat- group are used by Matthew to modify 
åpapTt- or otherwise imply that the sin was a “mistake” or “error.” (We will further explore 
tAavaw below in conjunction with our discussion of cxavdaA-.) It should also be noted 
that &61«-, which is used often in the OT and seems to be particularly connected to violent 
injustice, is used only twice in Matthew: in 5:45 Jesus says that God makes the rain to fall 
on the dtxatoug and &dixoug, and in and 20:13 the vineyard owner tells those paid last “ovx 
&8tx® oe”—“I am not being unfair to you.” Neither use seems to reflect the common usage 
of the LXX; in 5:45 the term is the obvious necessary complement to dixaloug needed to 
complete the chiasm with the sun rising on the movypdc and the &yaðóç, and in 20:13 the 
emphasis is on redefining God’s “justice” as based not on the “work” done by the individ- 
ual but on God’s generosity. This limited use of &òðıx- is rather surprising given Matthew’s 
extensive use of dixat- words, but neither use gives us any real indication of the cause 
of &ducta. 

31 Further, if we take as an underlying premise that auaptia refers primarily to deliberate 
sins, this would shed some light on Matthew’s use of &paptwàoi. Three passages use the 
term to classify certain people as “sinners’—cyaptwAot: the first two (910-13 and 11:19) 
refer to Jesus’ offensive fellowship with sinners, and a third passage (26:45) notes that the 
Son of Man is handed over into the hands of sinners. If the sense of cuaptia as deliberate 
sin holds, then those people counted as “sinners” knew that the actions that earned them 
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The use of c&uaptévw in 27:4 also supports the idea that Matthew uses this 
word to refer to deliberate wrong-doing rather than with an underlying con- 
ception of missing the mark. This final use is by Judas: when, upon seeing the 
condemnation of Jesus, he regrets®? his betrayal and returns the silver pieces, 
he says, “I have sinned (juaptov) betraying innocent blood.”3? Judas’ careful ini- 
tiation and planning of the betrayal (26:14-16 and 26:46-49) makes it obvious 
that his sinning was not unintentional. 


1.1 Summary 

Matthew's use of both &uaptia and åuaptávw follows conventional usage of 
the terms in the Lxx and the analogous Hebrew terms in the Hebrew Bible. 
Although both åpapt- and NVN share similar metaphorical etymologies, the 
metaphors seem no longer to be living since the ramifications of the meta- 
phorical sense do not appear to play any part in their contextual usage in 
Matthew, the Lxx, or in the Hebrew Bible. In fact, the opposite of the meta- 
phorical sense—that is intentional, knowing sin rather than unintention- 
al “missing the mark”—is the underlying connotation in Matthew, and in 
Hebrew and the LXX, the original metaphorical sense is only revived by the 
use of an auxiliary word to make clear the inadvertent nature of the act or by 
the choice of a different word altogether. Thus, our investigation of &papt- with 
regard to the cause of sinning remains relatively unfruitful. The term is used 
in situations where people sin deliberately—and thus the source of the sin is 
essentially their own will. Whether there is some underlying, perhaps meta- 
physical, cause for this wrong use of their will is not clear, however. Perhaps 
they had the power (moral or spiritual) to do otherwise and perhaps not. As we 
will see below, there are indications that some people do not have free choice 


the name were contrary to what is right. The uses in 11:19 and 26:45 do not give us much 
indication of a cause of the sinning of the &uaptwàoi, but 9:10-13 draws a metaphorical 
connection between sin and illness (Où ypeiav ëyovow oi icybovtes iatpod GMA & oi xax®ç 
éyovtes), a connection that will be explored below in the section on bodily metaphors 
for sin. 

32 Literally, “repenting [WetapeAnfelc] he returned the thirty silver coins.” Though here 
gotpetpev certainly means “returned” since it has the coins as its object, the use of this 
verb which can also mean “to turn around or repent” may serve as a punning emphasis on 
Judas’ remorse for his act. 

33 This too seems to be a passage where papt- is connected with forgiveness. Not only does 
Judas confess his sin (as did those who were baptized by John), but here the confession is 
made to the chief priests. Though the priests do not in turn fulfill their duty by performing 
any sacrifice for atonement, Judas’ repentance and confession implies forgiveness for the 
sin, as it did with John’s followers. 
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in whether they will act in line with God’s law and will, but passages that use 
&uapt- portray at least some people as having chosen not to do so.34 

There are, however, places in Matthew that do portray a person’s wrong- 
doing as unintentional. It is to these terms and passages that we now turn. 


2 Tove, cxavdariZw, and oxcvdarov 


As we continue to investigate Matthew’s portrayal of the cause(s) of sin, 
we find some fruitful ground in examining the use of the terms mAavéw and 
oxavdarilw/axcvdarov, terms that are both significant in their use in Matthew 
and related to one another in their meaning and thus in their portrayal of the 
cause of sinning. Both, as we will see, are used in ways that portray sin as, on 
the one hand, an unintended mishap for some. On the other hand, one who 
engineers the stumbling or straying of another also sins, and in this case the 
sinning is intentional and malicious. We will look first at passages in Matthew 
where words of the oxdvdaA- group are used alone, and following that, we will 
look at the use of tAavadw in Matthew which, apart from one brief use, always 
occurs in conjunction with cxavdaAt@w/oxdvdarov. The last passage to be ex- 
amined, 18:6-22, employs tAavaw, cxaveadr-, and also &paptávw (as discussed 
briefly above). As we will see, through the various uses of these three groups 
of terms, Matthew sometimes depicts the cause of sin as some external force 
(particularly when using oxavdaA- or nAavaw), but other times the cause is am- 
biguous or complicated by the context or use of åpaptávw. 

There are eight passages in Matthew that use oxavdaA- without mAavdw 
or duapt- in the context. Of these, five indicate Jesus as a potential or actual 
axavdadov. These present something of a special case and will be examined 


34 That obedience and disobedience are equally possible alternatives for Jesus’ hearers 
seems to be the underlying assumption in Matthew 7:24-27, “The Wise and Foolish 
Builders.” This is perhaps the passage that most clearly indicates the possibility of real 
moral agency for humans with regard to sin. The question remains, however, whether 
“wise” and “foolish” are in a sense pre-existing moral conditions in humans and thus their 
obedience or disobedience to Jesus’ word is the manifestation of that quality or whether 
they make something like a free decision that then results in their being labeled wise or 
foolish. The passage seems to call for contextualization with the previous two pericopes: 
the immediately previous context is Jesus teaching that not all who call him Lord will 
enter the kingdom but only those who do God’s will (7:21-23), but prior to that we are 
informed that, while there may be many who appear to be doing God's will, they will, like 
good and bad trees, be known by their fruit (715-20). This passage then sets the tone for 
the two that follow, and its use of a genetic metaphor will be further discussed below, but 
it does indicate that outward actions are manifestations of one’s inner nature. 
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together below. Of the three remaining, two are found in the explanations of 
the parables of ch. 13 and one in Jesus’ interaction with Peter in ch. 16. Before 
we begin, however, to look at what we can glean regarding the cause of sin 
from the use of this word in these passages, we need a clear sense of the tradi- 
tional definition and connotations of the term. 

The terms oxavdaAi@w and oxdvdadov are particularly rich in their imagery. 
As Ulrich Luz says commenting on their use in 18:6: 


There are hardly suitable translations for the verse’s keywords, the 
verb oxavdaAiZetv and the substantive cxdvdadov. The root meaning 
of oxdvdadov is ‘snare.’ It seldom appears with a figurative meaning in 
Hellenistic sources, but the Lxx offers numerous examples of such usage. 
We have no instances of the causative verb cxavdaAtw (“cause to fall”) 
that are not dependent on the Lxx.... Frequently the Old Testament text 
still contains the image of the root meaning ‘snare,’ but sometimes the 
image is no longer recognizable.... However, the root contains much 
more than is suggested by the weak expression ‘offense/to offend’; it 
speaks of something that is destructive to human life or the life of the 
people of God.?5 


The image of the “snare” evokes the relation of hunter and prey. The (moral) 
trap will snare the foot of the prey and trip it up.36 The snare’s action of en- 
trapping the prey’s foot and thus tripping leads logically to the conception 
of the oxévdaAov as a “stumbling block,” and subsequent English translations 
along such lines.3” There seems to be some distinction in the use of oxavdarov 
versus oxavdari@w: “Whereas oxcvdadov is only an ‘occasion of falling’ which 
might lead to a fall or not, cxavdaAi@w is the causing of an ensnarement and 
fall and cxavdaAiGonat the experience of ensnarement or fall.”3* The tripping 
action also becomes applied more broadly, beyond moral stumbling, to the 
situation of being mentally “tripped up” or “offended”—scandalized—by an 
idea or situation.°9 


35 Ulrich Luz, Matthew 8-20, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001), 432. 

36 G. Stahlin, “oxdvdarov, cxavdarilw,” TDNT 7:339-340. 

37  Stählin, TDNT 7:341. 

38 = Stahlin, TDNT 7:345. 

39  Aswill become clear, while Luz is on whole correct in his last statement about the force of 
oxdvdarov/cxavdart@w being significantly greater than simply “offense /to offend,” the fact 
that Jesus and his words and actions can “trip up” (cxavdaAiZew) those who do not under- 
stand requires nuancing of cxavéaA- beyond “something that is destructive to human life 
or the life of the people of God,” though it could be argued that those who are scandalized 
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Thus, in looking at Matthew’s use of cxavdaA-, we see that in Jesus’ explana- 
tion of the Parable of the Sower and Soils, the seed that is sown on the rocky 
ground is not productive because those who have no root in themselves are 
tripped up and ensnared/trapped (cxavdaAtCetat), and the cause of the en- 
snarement is trials and persecutions on account of the word.*° Their sinning is 
caused by these outside forces. While it can be argued that their lack of rooted- 
ness plays a role in their sinning, perhaps by providing the necessary condi- 
tion, it is the trials and persecutions that provide the effective, causative force. 

The second use in ch. 13 comes in Jesus’ explanation of the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares.*! Here, Jesus is explaining what will happen at the end of 
the age: the angels will come and gather up the oxévdaAra together with those 
who do lawlessness and throw them into the furnace of fire, just as weeds are 
gathered and burned in a fire. If one takes this verse on its own, it is possible 
to interpret the oxdévdara in a variety of ways. While the toùç motodvtacg thv 
&vopiav almost certainly must be humans, it might be possible to understand 
the oxdvdara to be something else. One might assert that there are situations 
or forces that might cause a person to be tripped up and ensnared into sin such 
as the “trials and persecutions on account of the word” in the Parable of the 
Sower and Soils.4# Even simple fortuitous events might cause one to do some- 
thing wrong inadvertently without the direct action of another person being 
the effective cause. People also might be included, but the navta might allow 
for other causes as well. 


by Jesus’ words or actions do indeed see them to be “destructive to the life of the people 
of God.” 

40 Matthew 13:21: ovx yet Sé pilav ev faut AM à Mpdcxatpds Eotwv, yevouevys dé FAipews Ñ 
Stwy 100 Sta Tov Adyov evOdc oxavdaAiZetat. There is a certain amount of metaphor mixing 
in the Parable of the Sower. This happens elsewhere in Matthew as well. See the end of 
the section on genetic “Tree and Fruit Metaphors” for other instances where different but 
complementary metaphors are blended. 

41 Itis difficult to overemphasize the importance of ch. 13 for our study. The five-discourse 
structure of the Gospel puts ch. 13 at the chiastic center of Matthew’s telling of the story 
of Jesus. The discourse itself focuses on righteousness and eschatological judgment (key 
themes in Matthew and related to our study), and some of Matthew’s clearest portray- 
als of the causes of sin and evil are in the parables of Seeds and Soils, the Wheat and 
the Tares, and the Net, and “judgment” as the distinguishing of reality from appearance 
(see Excursus, below). For a classic discussion of the importance of plot structuring and 
the extension of narrative time in extended discourses, see R. Alan Culpepper, Anatomy 
of the Fourth Gospel: a Study in Literary Design, Foundations and Facets: New Testament 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1983). 

42 The nrSvV translation leans in this direction, choosing to translate mavta tà cxcvdara as 
“all causes of sin.” 
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In the larger schema of the parable explanation, however, both návta tà 
axovdara and tods motodvtasg tHv àvopiav are humans. Earlier in Jesus’ expla- 
nation, he has already informed the disciples that “the field is the world, and 
the good seed is the children of the kingdom. The weeds are the children of 
the evil one.’ So, “all cxévéaAa and those who do lawlessness” are not two dif- 
ferent things—perhaps the second being humans and the first being some- 
thing else—but either they are two kinds of children of the evil one/devil*? or 
two ways of describing the same people.** In either case, it is clear that the 
axcavdada that are to be removed and burned like weeds at the end of the age 
are people who now are mixed in among the children of the kingdom.*> The 
coming of the end of the age will include the removal of all people who might 
induce or coerce others to sin and thus be an outside cause. 

The third use of cxavéaA- that we will examine occurs in Jesus’ interaction 
with Peter following Peter’s confession in ch. 16. After Jesus predicts his up- 
coming rejection and death in Jerusalem and Peter rebukes him, Jesus in turn 
replies, “Get behind me, Satan! You are a cxcvdaAov to me, because you do not 
think things that are of God but of humans.”*° Here, there are a number of con- 
nections to be noted with the interpretation of the Parable of the Wheat and 
the Tares. The first connection is between the oxévdadov and human beings. 
In looking at the Wheat and the Tares, it became clear that the oxavdaAa to be 
removed were people, though not people generally, but those designated as 
children of the evil one/devil. In our current case, Jesus points to one particu- 
lar person as the cxavdaAov of that situation: Peter. 

The other similarity between the Peter situation and the explanation of 
the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares is the connection between the person 


43 That the weeds are the sons not just of “evil” (a possible reading of ot vioù toô movypod) 
but that toô novypod is synonymous with the devil (6 dagos) is clear from the following 
verse (39). 

44 Itis quite possible that this is a distinction that would not really be sensible to the author 
of Matthew. If one causes people to sin, one is not following the law, and if one is doer of 
lawlessness, one will undoubtedly prove a snare to others. 

45 The presence of the tares among the wheat is one of the classic examples used to sup- 
port the idea that Matthew was concerned to reflect upon the situation of the church as 
a corpus mixtum. The explanation, however, given at the beginning of the interpretation 
indicating that the field into which the wheat and tares are sown is the cosmos indicates 
a much broader scope to the parable than simply the ekklesia. Thus, rather than being a 
parable reflecting a concern about unrighteous persons in the church, this parable re- 
flects the ongoing theme of the difficulty of distinguishing between the righteous and 
unrighteous generally prior to the judgement (since many are not as they seem) but also 
the reassurance that eventually all will be shown for what they truly are, and God will 
reward accordingly. 

46 Matthew 16:23. 
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functioning as a oxc&véaAov and the devil or Satan. It is clear that same person/ 
entity is being referred to by both of these names (6 dtaBAog in Wheat and the 
Tares, 13:39, and Latavé in Jesus’ rebuke, 16:23) from looking at the narrative 
of Jesus’ temptation in the wilderness. There we see the tempter (4:3) referred 
to as 6 dtaBA0og in 41, 5, 8, and u and referred to as Latavé in 4:10. The similar- 
ity of language in the two passages—tnaye, Latavd in 4:10 and traye oriow 
pov, Latavé in 16:23—reinforces the identification of Peter with the devil/ 
Satan/the Evil One. Thus, in both the Wheat and the Tares and in the rebuke of 
Peter, the person or people who are snares are portrayed as incarnating the 
instantiation of evil (6 movnpos), called either ó dtaBA0¢ or Latavd. While in the 
Wheat and the Tares this is portrayed as a permanent condition comparable 
to one’s parentage (“children of the evil one”) and thus part of one’s genetic 
make-up or fundamental nature,*’ in the case of Peter, his seeming embodi- 
ment of the devil is evidently temporary. As we can see from the previous pas- 
sage, Peter’s actions (or at least his words) can just as easily be swayed by the 
Father (16:17) as by the devil.48 It is worth noting that both 16:17 and 16:23 make 
mention of the role of human opinion. In the first, Peter is blessed because his 
revelation is from God and not from “flesh and blood” (17: àp xai aîpa odx 
amexcdvipev got) while in the second, Peter is rebuked and called Satan and 
a oxdvdadov for thinking like a human (23: où gpovets tà to Oeod AMA Tà TAV 
&v8ew7wv). The connection back to the Temptation is obvious here as well: the 
temptation for Jesus in both cases is to utilize his status as the Christ and Son of 
God as a way to achieve glory and avoid suffering or to understand the nature 
of those designations as precluding suffering—a path that is apparently con- 
sistent with “thinking like a human” but not with God’s perspective. Although 
the temptation narrative does not specifically utilize any cxavéaA- terminology, 


47 The dynamics of this portrayal and others that display a similar perspective will be dis- 
cussed further in the section on familial and genetic imagery, below. 

48 This instance does, in fact, fit to some extent into one of the possible of our originally con- 
ceived paradigms: sin or its opposite as motivated by the agency of spiritual forces outside 
the human. There is certainly the sense (as will be explored at the end of this chapter) 
that Satan is an active force working against God’s will being done in the world, that is, 
in causing sin. This passage seems to fit the category of Satanic rulership which will be 
discussed below. Oftentimes in Matthew, however, those who are under Satan’s control 
are characterized as his offspring, thus using a genetic metaphor. Without reiterating here 
what will be discussed at length later, it is simply worth noting that Matthew portrays 
some people (those who are “offspring of Satan”) as being inherently evil but others (like 
Peter here) to be only temporarily influenced or overcome by him, so Matthew demon- 
strates a certain blending of ontological and ethical dualism. Yet Satan’s power even over 
those who are not inherently evil is such that even Jesus in the Temptation narrative is 
portrayed by Matthew as having to resist coming under the dominion of Satan. 
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the dynamics of ensnarement are apparent in the temptations presented 
by the devil. Thus, in the voice that encourages one to seek glory (4:8-9) and to 
avoid suffering (16:21-22), the temptation of the devil himself becomes indis- 
tinguishable from what Matthew sees as thinking in as a typically human way 
(thinking tà tov dvopwmwv), at least if we take Peter as paradigmatic example. 
Proposing such ways of thinking to others makes one a snare such that one can 
be labeled a ox&vðañov and makes one an opponent of God such that one can 
be called “Satan.” 


21 Jesus as a oxcvoahov 

So far, the examples that we have looked at have supported Luz’s assertion 
that, when looking at the use of cxavdaA-, we see that the force is “much more 
than is suggested by the weak expression ‘offense/to offend’” According to 
Luz, those who “scandalize” are engaging in an activity that is destructive to 
individual and communal life and thus opposed to the will of God. There is, 
however, a group of texts utilizing oxavdari@w that complicates this picture. In 
each of these texts, Jesus is portrayed as potentially able to “scandalize” people 
(ensnare them, cause them to stumble morally) or actually does cause this. 

The first instance where this possibility is introduced is in 1:5-6. Here, 
John the Baptist’s disciples come to Jesus to ask if he is “the one who is to 
come.” Jesus instructs them to report the works that Jesus has been doing: 
the blind see again and the lame walk about, lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised and the poor are proclaimed good news, and Jesus 
says that those who are not cxavdaAto64 by him are blessed. Apparently, the 
works that Jesus does or perhaps what they indicate about who he is, is some- 
thing that could ensnare or trip people up. It is easy to see that perhaps his 
works and person might cause some people to “stumble” mentally in the sense 
that they are confused or have trouble reconciling the apparent meaning of 
words and deeds with their expectations of “the one who is to come.” Does the 
simple fact that it is Jesus who is causing the stumbling, however, compel us to 
think of cxavdaAidew differently than we might if the actor were someone else? 
Does anything in the context compel us to change definitions because of the 
actor? Or is the alternative—that Jesus could potentially be a cause of sin—a 
possibility to consider? 

In the next example, people's offense/stumbling on account of Jesus moves 
from a possibility to an actuality. In 13:53-58, we read about Jesus’ return to 
his hometown and his teaching in the synagogue there. Afterward, people are 
astonished—they are unable to reconcile his wise teaching and his “mighty 
works” with what they expect from the son of Mary and the sibling of their 
neighbors. In 13:57 it says, “xai éoxavdartZovto év adt®.” Jesus has “stumbled 
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them” or tripped up or ensnared them. For his part, Jesus is unapologetic and 
seemingly unsurprised, since “a prophet is not without honor except in his 
home town and in his house.” This statement of Jesus’ suggests that the sin or 
stumbling which he is causing is not really a confounding of the minds of his 
hearers. The oxdvdadov that trips up Jesus’ hearers is their rejection of him. 
Jesus becomes an occasion for or cause of sin in that, like so many other proph- 
ets, his message is not received by those who need it, and thus they put them- 
selves in opposition to God, the sender of the prophet. They are not simply 
“offended” by him but caused to sin by Jesus’ deeds and message and, indeed, 
his person. Jesus’ actions and presence make plain the people's unwillingness 
to recognize and accept these as having their source in the will of God. 

A similar dynamic is present in 15:10-14. Here Jesus teaches that one is not 
defiled by what goes into one’s mouth but by what comes out. After deliver- 
ing this pronouncement, Jesus is informed by his disciples that the Pharisees 
eoxavdanta8ycav by this saying (15:12). Again, Jesus is unapologetic, and in his 
response, we find evidence that what has happened to the Pharisees goes be- 
yond simply being offended. Jesus responds parabolically: “Every plant that is 
not planted by my father in heaven will be uprooted. The blind are leaders of 
the blind, and if the blind lead the blind, both will fall into a pit.”49 Jesus likens 
his “scandalized” opponents to plants that are not planted by his father, thus 
hearkening back to the parable of the Wheat and the Tares and implying that 
they are planted by the devil, and although he calls them guides or leaders, 
they are leaders who are blind and who themselves cause those who follow 
them to be tripped up and fall with them into a pit.5° Thus, ironically (and in 
contrast to the uses we will explore in the next section), although Jesus is the 
cause of their sinning, they alone are counted as culpable for their tripping. 

While not as explicit, Matthew is presenting a perspective analogous to the 
assessment of Luke’s Simeon: “This child is destined for the falling and the ris- 
ing of many in Israel, and to be a sign that will be opposed” (Lk 2:34). Matthew 
presents this perspective only slightly less clearly in Jesus’ comments after the 
Parable of the Wicked Tenants: 


49 1533-14: 6 5é ànoxpıðeiç elmev: Ioa qutela ñv obx epitevoev 6 nathe pov 6 ovpdvios 
expiQwOnoetat. &pete adtobs: tupPAdt ciow ddyyol TUPAGY: TUPAdS SE TUAdY Edy OONYH, dUPd- 
Tepot cic Bóðuvov mecobvtaut. 

50 In Isaiah and Jeremiah in the Lxx, falling into a Bd6vvoc is used in to signify punishment 
for infidelity to God, and the punishment is part of a larger apocalyptic scenario. See Isa 
47:11 and the parallel passages of Isa 24:17-and Jer 31:43-44. There is also here obvious 
connection back to 13:13-15 and the blindness that prevents those “without ears to hear” 
from comprehending the meaning of the parables and overall thematic links to Jesus’ 
indictment of the scribes and Pharisees in ch. 23. 
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Jesus said to them, “Did you never read in the Scriptures, ‘The stone which 
the builders rejected, this became the chief cornerstone. This came about 
from the Lord, and it is marvelous in our eyes’? Therefore, I say to you, 
the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and be given to a nation 
producing the fruit of it. And he who falls on this stone will be broken to 
pieces; but on whomever it falls, it will scatter him like dust.” And when 
the chief priests and the Pharisees heard His parables, they understood 
that He was speaking about them.*! 


Jesus here, while not technically using the language of oxavdartlw/oxdvdarov, 
presents himself as a oxdvdaAov, a thing that causes people to stumble and trip. 
The rejection of Jesus and his message, however, by the Pharisees (the “build- 
ers”) and their stumbling and falling over this “stone,” while remaining con- 
trary to the will of God and thus a sin, is apparently divinely ordained. Jesus, 
despite being the cause of their sin, remains innocent of guilt since the way in 
which they “fall” is by rejecting him as God’s chosen emissary and, following 
the scenario of the parable, his son.5? 


51 21:42-45. 

52 The same issue pertains to the passage on the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
mentioned previously regarding the connection between åpaptia and forgiveness. The 
core issue is whether Jesus acts under the impetus of God’s spirit or that of Satan. Jesus’ 
words and actions lead his opponents to the assessment that he is not motivated by God’s 
spirit (though Matthew’s narrator has specifically informed the reader that he is, via the 
quotation of Isa 42:1 in 1218) and thus it could be argued that here also Jesus acts as a 
axdvdadov tripping up his opponents and causing them to sin, although this terminology 
is not used. The immediately following context, however, points in a different direction. 
In 12:32 Jesus says, “Whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man will be forgiven, but 
whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, either in this age or in the 
age to come.’ The next statement seems at first to represent a change of topic: “Either 
make the tree good and its fruit good, or make the tree bad and its fruit bad, for the tree 
is known by its fruit.” Though proverbial and perhaps not original to the context since a 
very similar statement is found in Jesus’ warning about false prophets (7:15-20) and also 
in John the Baptist’s preaching (3:10), yet in this context it becomes a comment on the 
source of the speaking “against the Holy Spirit,” as the next verses make clear: 

“You brood of vipers! How can you speak good, when you are evil? For out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaks. The good person out of his good treasure brings 
forth good, and the evil person out of his evil treasure brings forth evil. I tell you, on the 
day of judgment people will give account for every careless word they speak, for by your 
words you will be justified, and by your words you will be condemned.” 

Thus, in this section, it is not Jesus that is indicated as the cause of the evil speaking 
that brings sin and thus condemnation (a oxd&vdadov) but rather the fundamentally evil 
nature of the speakers. Jesus and his words and actions are merely an occasion, albeit the 
preeminent one, by which these people’s inherent opposition to God becomes manifest, 
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Jesus, however, proves to be a oxdvdadov not only for his opponents but 
for his followers as well. As we saw above in discussing Jesus’ rebuke of Peter, 
Peter becomes a oxc&vdadAov to Jesus and a manifestation of God’s opponent, 
Satan, because of his attempts to deter Jesus from suffering and death, an ac- 
tion based on his misconception of what it means to be “the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” As the time draws near for that suffering to be undertaken, Jesus 
predicts that his actions—or his allowance of the actions of his opponents— 
will cause his disciples to be cxavdartc8ycebe by him.* Ironically, it is Peter, 
the one who has previously been a cxdvdaAov to Jesus, who is shown to protest 
most vehemently that he will never be “scandalized” (acxavdato8ycopat) by 
Jesus. That the cxavdadtCew which Jesus predicts for his disciples involves real 
sinning, not merely intellectual stumbling over the incomprehensibility of a 
suffering Messiah, is made clear by Jesus’ next statement: “Truly I tell you, this 
very night, before the rooster crows, you will deny me three times” (26:34). The 
disciples’ abandonment of Jesus and Peter's denial constitute a lack of faithful- 
ness to Jesus and thus sin. Jesus’ commitment to the way of suffering and death 
proves a snare and a cause of sin for the disciples for, just like the Pharisees, 
they are unwilling to accept God's working in Jesus, either because it does not 
conform to their ideals of Messiahship or because of fear born out of a lack of 
faith. Jesus’ faithfulness to his own identity and work becomes the occasion for 
the stumbling of many in Israel, including the real acts of sinful unfaithfulness 
in the disciples’ abandonment and denial. 

Jesus, however, is not portrayed as consistently willing to cxavdaAiZetw those 
around him. In 17:27, Jesus instructs Peter to pay the half-shekel tax for himself 
and Jesus “in order that we not axavdaAlowpev them.” Here is another instance 
where the question of Jesus’ identity—and his opponents’ seeming ignorance 
or misunderstanding of it—plays a major role in the issue, at least as Jesus 
frames the issue. Jesus’ opponents do not understand who Jesus really is (in 
this case, a son and free) and thus his true nature and the living out of it has the 
potential to cxavdaAtCew his opponents. What is especially unclear here is how 
Jesus’ non-payment of the temple tax would cause others to sin. It might be 
argued that he would be setting an example which, if it were followed by those 
who are not sons, would result in them not fulfilling a rightful obligation to- 
ward the Temple. Given the fact, however, that the “them” (adtotc) apparently 


and thus this passage is more closely related to the two examples above from ch. 13: the 
“seed” that is stumbled by trials because of the rocky soil and the cxdvdaAa that will be 
removed at the end of the age because of their inherent, genetic connection to the Evil 
One. We will return to this passage in our discussion of genetic metaphors. 


53 26:31-33. 
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refers to those who collect the temple tax, it seems unlikely that they would 
be tempted to not pay their tax simply because Jesus did not pay his. The most 
sensible way to understand the passage is, I would argue, to look at it in the 
light of the passages that follow it. We will thus return to this question when 
we explore the beginning of ch. 18, below. 

So, setting aside for the moment this last example, when Jesus is portrayed 
as the one who does or could cxavdaAidew someone, it is because those people 
are setting themselves in opposition to God’s will as it is being carried out in 
Jesus. Rather like in our discussion of the use of cxavdaAiZetv in the interpreta- 
tion of the Parable of the Sower and the Soils, the attitude of Jesus’ opponents 
is analogous to the rocky soil—while it is not the effective cause of the sinning, 
it provides the necessary conditions for it. Jesus, like the trials and persecu- 
tions, is the effective cause of the stumbling. One could argue, however, that, 
had Jesus or the trials encountered a different intellectual or spiritual “environ- 
ment” in the hearers, the result would not have been stumbling at all but bear- 
ing fruit, thirty-, sixty-, or one hundred-fold. Jesus, while the cause of their sin, 
remains an occasion—albeit the paramount instance—for the manifestation 
of the sinful tendency already present in his opponents. He activates a poten- 
tiality already present in the ones who sin. 


2.2 Tavéw, cxavdadriva, and åuaptávw in Conjunction 

As we saw above in our exploration of uapt-, the LXX often makes use of 
Tàavåw rather than åuaptávw to indicate unintentional sinning. Matthew also 
uses the metaphor of straying, and in fairly specific contexts.54 In the two pas- 
sages in which Matthew uses the verb most intensively, Jesus is talking both 
to and about his followers. In the apocalyptic discourse of ch. 24, Jesus begins 
his speech by warning his disciples, “Watch out! lest anyone nAavyay you. For 
many will come in my name, saying, ‘I am the Messiah!’ and they will lead 
many astray (noMoúç nàavýoovow).” The essence of the warning is reiterated 
in 24:21 and 24:24: “And many false prophets will arise and lead many astray 
(màavýoovow ToAAovS)”55 and “False messiahs and false prophets will appear 


54  Matthew’s only use of the nominal form, nAavj—deception—is in 27:64 where the Jews 
express concern that if the news of Jesus’ resurrection is not discredited, “the last nàavý 
will be worse than the first.” 

55 While the immediate context of the other verses makes it clear that those in danger of 
being led astray are Jesus’ followers, here it might be possible to argue that a more general 
deception and straying of the populace is envisioned in verse 11. The use of moMov¢ in u1, 
however, mirrors the use in the verses before and after where it seems obviously to be a 
marker for disciples, and thus makes it clear that here also the “many” who are led astray 
are those who were previously on the right path—Jesus’ followers. 
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and produce great signs and omens, in order to lead astray (Wote nàavĝoar), if 
possible, even the elect.” In each of these warnings, it is Jesus’ followers who 
are being led astray or in danger of it. They are not deliberately leaving the path 
but are the victims of the activity of others. Thus, the use of nAavaw in this pas- 
sage, indicates that the sinning is caused, at least in some cases, by an outside 
force—the activity of others. 

The use of cxavéaAt@w in this passage is of a similar tenor but is put in con- 
junction with some complicating material. In 24:10 we read, “xal tote cxavda- 
AtaOycovtat MoMol xai dMyAoUS Tapadwaovaw xai pohoovow GAAyAous.” Here, in 
the first clause, the use of cxavdaAt@w in the future passive portrays the moral 
stumbling of Jesus’ followers as caused by some force outside themselves. This 
obviously fits with the previously noted uses of nAavaw in the passage and con- 
tinues to portray the disciples’ sinning as unintentional and thus the “sinners” 
as victims, a depiction that fits well with the theme of apocalyptic thlipsis. In 
the next two clauses, however, the verbs are active, indicating that the sins 
of betrayal and hatred are being actively engaged in: “... and they will betray 
one another and will hate one another.” We could perhaps take the two kais as 
inferential rather than copulative.°® In that case, the cxavdaAtc8ycovtat would 
govern the sense of the other two verbs such that the verse would be best trans- 
lated “And then many will be tripped up/stumbled/ensnared, [so that] they 
will even betray one another and hate one another.”>” This would fit well with 
the content of 24:12 in which the increase of àvopia causes the love of many dis- 
ciples to wane. If this &vopia is the cause the hatred of v. 10 (as the opposite of 
every in v.12), then the sinning would be caused by an outside force—namely 
the rise of &vopia. Thus, though the grammar of verse 10 allows for the possibil- 
ity that Jesus’ persecuted followers may sometimes be active agents of sin, the 
overall tenor of this passage is dominated by metaphors that indicate causes 
of sinning that lie outside the sinner and thus it is likely the case here as well.5® 


56 The terminology of “inferential” comes from Adolf Kaegi, A Short Grammar of Classical 
Greek (London: Herder, 1936), §208.19, but see also “Parataxis” in H.W. Smyth, Greek 
Grammar, revised by Gordon M. Messing (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1956), §2168—2170, esp. §2169. 

57 The same construction is evident in English in a sentence such as “He called and told me 
about the incident.’ Here it is obvious that the second action is conditionally dependent 
on the first. 

58 The one use of mAavéw that is not in reference to Jesus’ followers comes in the contro- 
versy with the Sadducees regarding the woman who had seven husbands. Jesus tells the 
Sadducees, “You stray, because you know neither the scriptures nor the power of God” 
(22:29). Here again, the actor is not so much the Sadducees themselves—they do not 
stray intentionally—but it is ignorance that causes them to stray, although in this case the 
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The second passage in which we see a conjunction of the use of mAavdw 
and oxavdariw is 18:6-22. The immediate context of the passage is an instruc- 
tion on greatness in the kingdom as demonstrated in the humility of a child 
(18:1-5), but the passage quickly transitions into an exhortation on sin. 

In the initial section of the exhortation, terms of the cxavdad- group are 
used. The sense of oxcévdadov as a snare (and oxavdaAi@w as “to ensnare”) is 
particularly fruitful for our investigation of the causes of sin here. The similar- 
ity to TAavéw is obvious—in both situations the sinner is the metaphorical 
victim of forces outside him- or herself that cause her or him to sin, albeit 
unintentionally. 

In the later portions of the passage, however, the use of cxavdaA- has a dual 
dynamic analogous to the dynamic of màaváw. Here the terminology speaks 
about both the one who is caused to stumble and the one who causes the 
stumbling. We have, in a sense, dual sinning by the perpetrator of the ensnare- 
ment and by the victim. In the beginning of this passage, although it mentions 
the sinning/stumbling of Jesus’ followers, Jesus’ teaching emphasizes the seri- 
ousness of being the one who is that outside cause—one who ensnares one of 
“these little ones who believe in me’: 


If one should trip up/ensnare (cxavéadicy) one of these little ones who 
believes in me, it would be better if he were to have a great millstone 
hung around his neck and then be thrown into the heart of the sea. Woe 
to the world because of snares (oxavdéAwv)! Snares (cxdvdara) are bound 
to come, but woe to the person through whom the snare comes! 


While there is no denying the sin of one of Jesus followers here,°9 the culpabil- 
ity of the one who caused the sin is emphasized. While a norm has been trans- 
gressed by the one who has stumbled or been tripped up, albeit inadvertently, 


straying is less a moral failure than a straying from the path of correct doctrine, though 
these are not unrelated. 

59 There is little debate among scholars about Matthew’s use of pxpoi; used here and also 
in 10:42 and 11:u, it stands clearly for Jesus’ followers. Beyond the obvious contextual evi- 
dence here (tv pixpôv TobTwv TY motEvdvtwy Eic gue), Matthew’s emphasis on humility 
and abdication of worldly greatness as marks of Jesus’ followers strengthens the conclu- 
sion. As Davies and Allison note: “In Matthew the general meaning [of pxpoi] is not in 
doubt: ‘these little ones’ are believers (‘who believe in me’); and to harm them is to harm 
oneself, for one cannot cause others to stumble without causing oneself to stumble. 
Salvation is part of a social process” (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 2:763). The 
analogous use of éAoyiotot in 25:40 and 45 obviously has the same secondary supporting 
evidence, though it is less evident from the context that Jesus’ followers are specifically 
envisioned as the “least of these” in the parable of the Sheep and the Goats. 
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the cause of the stumbling in these verses is a person outside the one who sins, 
just as we saw in the use of mAavaw in ch. 24. 

It is in the context of the message of this passage that we need to return to 
our examination of 17:24-27. I would argue that the chapter break between 
chapters 17 and 18 is quite unfortunate. The theme of not causing another to 
sin/stumble is the common message of both 17:24-27 and 18:5-7. In 17:27, we 
see Jesus modeling the kind of care that he expects of his followers: while he 
(and by extension Peter) are free not to pay that tax, they will do so in order not 
to cause anyone to stumble. Jesus sets aside privilege in order to preserve com- 
munity, just as he expects his followers to exercise care for the other little ones 
who believe in him. If an outside force is to be the cause of the stumbling of a 
believer, that force should not be another from inside the community. 

The next passage (18:8-9), however, introduces a twist to the scenario of sin 
caused by an outside entity. Here it is not an external force nor even another 
person that trips one up, but one’s own body parts: 


But if your hand or your foot ensnares you, cut it off and throw it away! 
It is better for you to enter into life*° maimed or lame than having two 
hands or two feet to be thrown into the eternal fire. And if your eye en- 
snares you, tear it out and throw it away! It is better for you to enter into 
life with one eye than having two eyes to be thrown into the hell of fire. 


The metaphor of body parts as causes for sin will be discussed further below, 
but for the present we need to recognize simply that here there is a disjunction 
of the person from her or his own body parts such that they are on par with an 
outside entity or force in their ability to ensnare and trip one up, and thus to 
bea cause of sin. As Davies and Allison note, the hand and foot are personified, 
thus becoming independent agents of ensnarement.®! 

The next passage, 18:10-14, returns to the theme of the sinning of “little ones” 
and also returns to the use of mAavdw. Here, Jesus’ followers—the pıxpoi—are 
parabolically cast as sheep who stray and are sought by the owner of the flock. 
In contrast to the previous use of mAavéw in ch. 24, however, no one is leading 
the followers astray; it is the “sheep” themselves who stray. The lack of an ex- 
plicit outside agent provoking the straying contrasts with the previous passage 
in which the use of oxavdarilw/oxcvdarov made it clear that the stumbling of 
the txpoi was attributable to some force beyond the will of the one who sins. 


60 On “life” as equivalent to the Kingdom, see Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary, 2:767. 
61 Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 2:765. 
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Here, the straying is of more ambiguous origin, or at least the text leaves the 
cause undefined and open to a variety of possibilities. 


2.3 


Summary 


The use of tAavdw and oxavdarilw/oxcvdadov in Matthew proves to be more 
complex than the basic definitions of the words might initially lead one to be- 
lieve. In contrast to &uapt-, we see much more ambiguity. At times it is clear 
that those who go astray or stumble are the victims of some outside force or 
(more often) that a person causes the straying or tripping, but at times the sin- 
ner strays without there being any mention of being led, and there are impor- 
tant passages that indicate the stumbling of a sinner may have as much to do 
with his or her moral or intellectual predisposition (soil type, type of tree) as it 
does with the presence of a snare.®* This proves to be the case especially in the 
passages that depict Jesus as the cause of stumbling. In these, the stumbling 
appears to be much more significant than simple mental tripping or being “of- 


fended”; real sin, in the form of rejection of Jesus and his message and mission, 


are caused by Jesus. In this case, as opposed to the message we see in ch. 18 


for example, the ones stumbled are not portrayed as victims and the one who 
causes the stumbling (Jesus) is guiltless. Stahlin’s observation that “oxavdarov 
is only an ‘occasion of falling’ which might lead to a fall or not” seems borne 
out here. Still, the overall portrayal that, in contrast to cuapt-, there are times 
when sin is not deliberate and the cause of sin lies outside the sinner remains 
dominant in the uses of mAavéw and oxavdartlw/oxdvdarov. The important ex- 
ception to this is Matthew’s portrayal of one’s own body parts as capable of 
oxavdadtCiev. These passages and others that portray the body as a cause of sin 
are those to which we now turn. 


62 


This parallels the use of these metaphors in the Second Temple literature where we saw 
in, for example, the Enochic literature, the responsibility for causing sin was dually attrib- 
uted to the people and the giants/Watchers who led them astray. At points, for example 
in the Animal Apocalypse, some infirmity such as blindness causes the straying, yet even 
when the sheep are portrayed as victims of an outside force that causes the straying (sin) 
the people—just as in Matthew—are held responsible, and there is indication that, just 
as we saw with respect to some Second Temple text, the infirmity is willful. Similar use 
of the metaphor of straying appears in the Qumran materials, again here the straying of 
sinners is caused in some respects by an outside force (cf., “Angel of Darkness” in 1QS; 
part 1) as well as by the humans themselves. 
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Metaphors for the Cause of Sin 


In looking at oxdvdarov/aoxaveadt as a metaphor for the cause of sin, we 
noted above that the basic imagery is that the cause of the sin is something ex- 
ternal to the one who sins: it is a snare or trap or stumbling block that takes the 
person unawares. Sometimes, however, as we saw in looking at the Parable of 
the Sower and the Soils and at Jesus’ opponents, a person may have something 
within him or her that predisposes one to be tripped up and ensnared;! even 
so, the effective cause remains an outside agent. 


1 Metaphors of Body Parts as the Cause of Sin 


In looking at Mt 18:8-9, however, we began exploring the logion in which Jesus 
points to a person’s own body parts—hands, feet, and eyes—as potential 
causes of sin. This logion is one of the Matthean doublets, its parallel being 
5:29-30. The two logia are quite similar? and while the variations have sig- 
nificant implications for any theory of synoptic relationships,’ the variations 


1 Such as a lack of depth. 

2 The most significant difference between the logia themselves is the inversion of the order: in 
the ch. 5 version, the eye as a source of sin is addressed first and the hand second, whereas 
ch. 18 has the hand (and feet) first and the eye second. (The choice to situate the eye verse 
first in ch. 5 obviously provides a thematic connection to the previous verse, the warning 
against looking at a woman with lust.) There are other differences as well, however. In ch. 5 
both the eye and hand are designated as the “right”; ch. 18 does not designate and adds the 
foot as a co-subject with the hand. Other than that, the wording of the first clauses in 5:29 
and 18:9 and the wording of the first clauses of 5:30 and 18:8 are nearly identical. There are 
more significant differences in the wording of the second clauses of the two logia, however. 
In ch. 5, both sentence end almost identically—ovuépet yap cot iva dnóàntar ev THY Leddy 
gov xai ui Srov TO Hc gov BANON cic yEeevvav—except that v. 30 uses dred Oy instead of BAe. 
In ch. 18, the final clauses of the two sentences are also extremely similar. Verse 8 ends with 
““ardv cot ¿otw ciceOetv cic Thy Conv xuv H xwWAdv, Ñ do xElpac ý Svo 1ddac Exovta AnOijvart Eig 
tò Op TÒ aiwviov.” Verse 9 ends with “xaAdv coi ¿stiv povopbaryov cig THY wv eiceN Get, Ñ So 
dpbaApovds ëxovta PAnOHvau eic THY yéevvav Tod Mupdc.” Aside from the changes necessitated by 
the change of subject from hand and foot to eye, the only notable difference is the change 
from Tò aiwviov in v. 8 to Thy yéewav Tob rupóç in v. 9. The difference in the second half of these 
two verses from the version in ch. 5 is conspicuous and more substantial. 

3 The lack of either form of this saying in Luke seems to make Q an unlikely source (see 
Hans-Dieter Betz, The Sermon on the Mount: a Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, 
Including the Sermon on the Plain [Matthew 5:3-7:27 and Luke 6:20-49], Hermeneia 
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between the two Matthew texts themselves do not amount to a significant dif- 
ference in their message. 

In both passages, the overall message is that, because of the serious— 
indeed eternal—consequences of sin, one must do whatever can be done to 
avoid sin or eliminate its causes, including the most radical kinds of abroga- 
tion. The method for this is, however, expressed in metaphorical terms, just as 
are the causes identified and the act of “sinning” itself. The method of elimi- 
nation (cutting off or plucking out) is as metaphorical as the cause of the sin 
(eye, foot, and hand).* But let us first look more closely at the use of the logion 
in ch. 18. 

As noted in the previous section, 18:8-9 is placed within the longer exhorta- 
tion regarding relations within the church (true greatness [vv. 1-5], the ppor, 
sinning [6-14], and the protocol for confronting and forgiving sin in the church 
[15-35]). It constitutes something of an interruption of the flow of vv. 6-14 
and the theme of care for the pxpot. The element that ties our logion to the 
larger context is the use of oxavdarif@w /oxdvdarov. The section begins with “If 
any of you put a axevdaAov before one of these little ones who believe in me, 
it would be better for you if a great millstone were fastened around your neck 
and you were drowned in the depth of the sea.” Next comes the almost paren- 
thetical “Woe”: “Woe to the world because of oxcvdara! UxdvdaAa are bound to 
come, but woe to the one by whom the oxdvdadov comes!” Our logion begins 
in verse 8 and returns to the basic form of verse 6 (“If your hand.... it would be 
better for you ...”),5 but here the emphasis has shifted. While in v. 6 the concern 
was that a pxpóç might be stumbled, wv. 8-9 constitute a warning regarding 
oneself being stumbled/tripped up. Verse 10 then returns to the concern for 
the pxpoi, with “Take care that you do not despise one of these little ones ...” 


[Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1995], 238). In Mark the two sayings are conflated and have 
an expanded ending. They appear immediately after the “better to have a millstone” saying, 
essentially the same place as in Matthew 18, although Matthew inserts the verse “Woe to the 
world because of oxdvdaAa! For it is necessary that cxavdara come, but woe to the man by 
whom the oxavdarov comes!” 

4 I think Allison incorrectly labels the rhetorical form here. He asserts that the command to 
cut off or pluck out the sin-causing member is “hyperbolic” (Dale Allison, The Sermon on 
the Mount: Inspiring the Moral Imagination, Companions to the New Testament [New York: 
Crossroad, 1999], 76). This would only be so if a person's actual hand, foot, or eye were the 
cause of the sin. The possibility that a person’s body parts are literal causes of sin is an inter- 
pretation that has not had much acceptance, though it has been held by some. See note 6 on 
p. 139 and note g on p. 140, below. 

5 Itis notable that v. 6 uses cuppépet adté as is found in the ch. 5 versions of vv. 8—g rather than 
the form found in its immediate context (xaAdv got got). On the tov-saying form, see Davies 
and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1:525. 
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Though the forms of verses 6 and 8-9 are essentially the same, the dynam- 
ics of the cause of sin in the two sayings are very different. As we saw above, in 
v. 6 the oxdvéadov that threatens to ensnare or trip up the pxpoi, is something 
external to them, something set before them by someone else, thus the cause 
of the sin lies wholly outside the one ensnared. When we turn to wv. 8-9, how- 
ever, the cause in no longer external. Here it is the person’s own body part that 
is the cause. The question is how far the metaphor extends. Is the metaphoric- 
ity limited to the verb, cxavdaAiZet? In that case, the hand, foot, and eye would 
be literal; one’s literal body parts could be the cause of metaphorical stumbling 
moral “stumbling into” or “ensnarement in” sin. While there is nothing in the 
immediate context that would necessarily rule out such a reading, the historic 
and scholarly consensus is that the eye, hand, and foot are metaphorical as 
well, images representing one’s thoughts, deeds, and ways. In this case, then, 
the solution of cutting off or plucking out and casting away the body part be- 
comes metaphorical as well, thus precluding the possibility of actual physi- 
cal self-mutilation, which would be of no real use in combating the source of 
the sin.® 

Still, the dynamics of the cause of sin communicated by these metaphors is, 
as mentioned above, notably different than the dynamics previously explored 
in the use of oxavdartCw/oxdvdarov. The metaphor used here introduces the 
idea that causes of sin can come from within oneself. The use of the metaphor 
of eye, hand, and foot, however, localize the cause. In contrast to metaphors 
we will explore below that indicate a more holistic internal cause, these meta- 
phors communicate a situation in which the cause of the sin is the person her- 
self (not something external), but it is not the whole person. The larger “self” 
is able to make a judgment against the sin-inducing “part” and essentially to 


6 Though historically there have been some instances of taking the references to body parts 
literally, most have come to understand the images of body parts here as metaphorical (“In 
the history of interpretation the literal interpretation was for all practical purposes unani- 
mously rejected” [Ulrich Luz, Matthew 1-7, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) 247]). 
See also Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 237-239.) The metaphorical reading was particularly 
bolstered by interpreters putting these verses in conversation with the other version of the 
logion in ch. 5 where one’s thoughts and intentions and not one’s physical body are clearly at 
issue (Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 2:766—767). Further cited as 
supporting the metaphorical understanding is Jesus’ assertion in 15:18-19 that the source of 
“uncleanness” is not what goes into the body, but what comes from the heart. Sin then is the 
result of something deep within a person, something like the soul, self, or will. The fact that 
“the heart” is also a body part, though more obviously and traditionally used metaphorically, 
in the end, however, only complicates rather than resolves the problem posed by the image 
of the hand, foot, and eye as a source of sin (see below, regarding 15:18-19 and 12:34-35). 
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reject it as inconsistent with the character of the whole.’ The person has, in a 
sense, become estranged from a part of him- or herself. This estrangement is 
so severe that the text can suggest metaphorical amputation. This amputation, 
however, does not lead to diminution but rather to wholeness®—a greater 
wholeness than one would experience if the parts were not removed and re- 
mained intact but sinful. 

The idea of wholeness is a key component of the other use of this logion, 
the use in 5:29-30. Several aspects of the logion here, however, diverge signifi- 
cantly from its form and use in ch. 18. 

First, in ch. 5, the logion and the context are more logically connected. In 
the previous passage, the use of the logion constituted an interjected shift of 
subject from concern about causes of sin for the pxpoi to a warning against 
causes of sin in oneself. In ch. 5, the immediate context is the second antithesis 
which warns that looking at a woman npòç tò ¿nupa adtyy is tantamount 
to adultery.!° Here, linguistically “the bridge between the antithesis and the 


7 The idea that lack of integrity and consistency between inner and outer is the key to 
Matthew’s understanding of the nature of sin has been explored by several scholars. A 
common feature of sin is the fracturing of the self or the disjunction of different parts of 
the self such that the integrity or wholeness of the person is compromised. Whether the 
lack of integrity is a cause of sin or an effect of it is not clear. See the following footnote 
on sin in Bultmann’s Theology of the New Testament (2 vols. [New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951]), as well as Dan O. Via, Self-Deception and Wholeness in Matthew and Paul 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990). 

8 This is similar to Bultmann’s reading of Paul in his Theology of the New Testament. 
According to Bultmann, for Paul the human is not a two- or three-part being, nor do the 
“parts” have special faculties, but all are joined together as a unified self who has a rela- 
tion to himself (1:209). One of Paul’s ways of talking about the self is by the term soma; 
the soma is not something that one’s “self” possesses but is constitutive of one’s self. Yet 
one’s soma can be under the sway of powers other than oneself, and there are deeds of 
the body (in those cases used as synonymous with sarx) that can put one “at odds” with 
oneself and God (1:192—198). But when the soma is ruled by the sarx, it becomes a nearly 
foreign second-self from which the “inmost self” is estranged (1:200-201). 

9 Ulrich Luz notes regarding the cutting off the hand in 18:8-9 that Matthew seems closer 
to some instances of Hellenistic paraenesis which use the image of surgical amputation 
to encourage the readers to forsake the influence of bad friends or immoral practices. 
This is in contrast to the use of the image in Rabbinic literature where it has a more sex- 
ual overtone, one which is present in the context of the other use of this logion, 5:29-30 
(Matthew 8-20, p. 436; see notes 35 and 36 for literature on the use of these images). See 
also Betz, p. 238 n. 343 and 344 for more parallels in Hellenistic and Rabbinic literature. 
The connection to 19:12 is also worth noting. Perhaps the two logioi once were more close- 
ly connected since both share the perspective of cutting off a part for the sake of the 
kingdom, although in 19:12 there is no implication that the removal was necessary for the 
eradication sin. 

10 The question of whether yvvy, restricts the warning to looking lustfully at another's wife 
(so Luz, Matthew 1-7, 244) or whether it includes all women remains an open question, 
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added material [5:29-30] is the ‘eye’ in v. 28 that is understood as the instru- 
ment of seduction." The historically persistent connection between the “eye” 
and gpwe is underlined by Betz who notes that “the role of the eye in erotic love 
is a frequent theme in ancient literature.”* Because of ancient understand- 
ings of physiology, it is not immediately clear that the eye is to be understood 
non-literally. Betz, in discussing the role of the eye in the development of Epw¢ 
and thus ém@vupita, cites Plato who says, “And love [Zpws] is so called because it 
flows in from without, and this flowing is not inherent in him who has it, but is 
introduced through the eye”! In this conception, the literal eye becomes the 
pathway for the entry of gows and thus the adulterous ém6upta. 

The opposite “flow,” however, might be the underlying conception of this 
passage. As will be discussed at more length regarding 6:22-23, Allison has 
demonstrated convincingly that most pre-modern cultures did not understand 
the eye to channel light (and perhaps ëpwç with it) into the person from the 
outside (“intromission”) but from the inside of the human out into the world 
(“extromission”).‘* Human eyes were consistently likened to torches, lamps, 
and the sun, and the phrase “the light of one’s eye(s)” was commonly employed. 
The eye was a channel, but it was a channel out of which flowed the internal 
“fire” of life within creatures. The application that is most germane here is with 
the idea of intention communicated by the npòç tò ¿nupa odty in v. 28. If 
Allison is right, then the intention flows outward with the gaze. This is consis- 
tent with 6:22-23 as well with respect to the “evil eye” (6 dp8aApd¢ cov movnpds). 
While the adjective movypdc had a wide range of meanings from “evil” as the 
complete opposite of all that is good" to simply rotten or useless,!® 6 o@9aAudcg 


but one that does not impinge directly on our subject. The question of the meaning of 
Tps TÒ ETLPYLALH TAL AvTHV does, however, and will be addressed below. 

11 Luz, Matthew 1-7, 242. 

12 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 232. 

13 Betz, (Sermon on the Mount, 232) quoting Plato, Crat. 420a. “Plato explains ëpwç ‘etymo- 
logically’ by ¿općw (‘flow into’) which in olden times was called éapog” (Betz, Sermon on the 
Mount, 232 n. 279). 

14 “The Eye is the Lamp of the Body (Matthew 6.22—23 = Luke 11.34-36),” NTS 33 (Ja 1987): 
61-83. As he points out contra Betz, most ancient philosophers and writers, including 
Plato and many Rabbinic texts, held the extromission view. Plato’s opinion as expressed 
in Cratylus was apparently more for the sake of his etymology of pwc than to discuss the 
physics of ocular operation per se. 

15 Thus, the use of movypdc as an adjective for demons (12:43-45) and “the evil one” as a syn- 
onym for the Devil as noted above with regard to 13:38 (cf. 13:19). 

16 Matthew certainly utilizes the entire semantic range of movypd¢ suggesting meanings 
from explicit connection with ultimate evil to “sick” (“tovypds,” DBAG 852, citing Mt 6:23) 
to “worthless” (G. Harder, “rovypdc,’ TDNT 6:554; “Tovypdc,’ DBAG 852, citing Mt 7:17f.) Note 
however that in 717-18, the metaphorical rottenness stands for ethical or spiritual rotten- 
ness for which there are negative apocalyptic consequences (cf. 13:48). This complicates 
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mtovypos had a number of specific meanings. For our text and the use in 6:22-23, 
the most applicable is the idea that the ó d@8aAydg movnpds is a metaphor for 
greed or stinginess.!” The implication of greed for the evil eye fits the context 
of 5:29-30 quite well. Modern commentators are on the whole agreed that the 
second antithesis constitutes not a new teaching on the commandment con- 
cerning adultery, but an extension of the command against coveting (Ex 20:17).!8 
If the second antithesis is really a teaching that connects the two command- 
ments and shows the fundamental link between the act of adultery and the 
attitude of covetousness, then the use of the metaphor of the eye which, when 
“evil,” is the embodiment of greed, is an apt choice. It is the ó dp9aApo¢ ToWNPdG 
that is the cause of the sin because of its propensity toward lust. 

Here, then, we see further evidence of how the metaphor of body parts as a 
cause of sin communicates that sin is a fracturing of the self. Jesus’ equation of 
lust with adultery leaves no room for hypocrisy—a fundamental fracturing of 
the integrity of inner and outer, intention and act.!° As Georg Strecker has said 
regarding this passage in its context within the Sermon: 


The eschatological justice that Jesus establishes is... defined by the 
coming reign of God. The nearing of God’s kingdom excludes all casu- 
istry [that would condemn adultery but excuse lust] and demands the 
total human being. It discloses the fractured nature of human existence 


exegesis of other passages where a person or group or thing is called towypdc. For example, 
in Matt 7:11, Jesus is speaking to the crowds in general (based on 7:28, although cf. 5:1), and 
he says, “If, therefore, being novnpot you know how to give good gifts to your children ...” Is 
Jesus really implying that the crowds are “possessed” or are they simply relatively “worth- 
less” and “empty” compared to God? Further, when Jesus says, “Do not resist t@ towed, 
but if anyone slaps you on the right cheek, turn to him the other also” (5:39), it is obvious 
that he is talking about humans and not the devil, especially in the context of the previ- 
ous verse: “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ But 
I say to you...” The context is the limit on retribution, although given what we will see 
later regarding the identification of Jesus’ opponents with the Devil, the situation may 
refer to disciples being abused by those who continue to oppose Jesus’ message and those 
who believe in him. 

17 As Keener notes, “An ‘evil eye’... was a stingy, jealous, or greedy eye” (Craig Keener, The 
Gospel of Matthew: a Socio-Rhetorical Commentary [Grand Rapids; Cambridge, UK: 
Eerdmans, 2009], 232). Cf. Mt 20:15. 

18 Some do also see this antithesis as an intensification of the command against adultery 
(Przybylski, Righteousness in Matthew, 81-82), and while I see no reason that it cannot be 
both, the fact that, as Keener notes, the Lxx “used the same word for ‘covet’ that Jesus uses 
here for lust” (Keener, 187) certainly gives force to the approach of reading this antithesis 
as focused more on conjunction of two commands than intensification of just one. 

1g Cf. Via, Self-Deception and Wholeness in Paul and Matthew. 
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because it lays claim to the whole of a person’s being.... It is crucial that 
outward action and inner direction of the will agree.2° 


The source of this sinful willing is also, it should be noted, presented by means 
of the metaphor of another body part: the heart. More will be said below about 
this metaphor and its use in several other passages, but it should be recognized 
that the metaphorical dynamics of both 5:28 and the use of the scandalizing 
eye and hand logion in 5:29-30 are the same: a body part is the cause of sin. 

Beyond the much more organic connection to its context here in ch. 5, 
the second notable difference in the use of the logion here as compared to 
ch. 18 is in the form of it, namely the insertion of deEtd¢ to modify eye and hand. 
Some scholars have asserted that the right eye and right hand are specified be- 
cause they are the more valuable, particularly the right hand.”! Thus, the point 
is that, should even those parts most valuable for one’s day-to-day life be the 
cause of stumbling, they ought to be sacrificed for the good of the whole body. 

This introduces a final and significant difference from the version in ch. 18: 
here in ch. 5 the consequence of not amputating the sin-inducing member is 
articulated specifically in terms of the whole versus the parts. While the state- 
ment in 18:8-9 that “if your hand or your foot causes you to sin, cut it off and 
throw it away. It is better for you to enter life crippled or lame than with two 
hands or two feet to be thrown into the eternal fire” implies estrangement be- 
tween one’s larger self and one’s members, the version in 5:29-30 makes the 
fracturing much more clear by use of the topos of parts and whole. Again, as 
Strecker notes: 


Even if the (more valuable) right hand gives offense, its loss weighs little 
vis-a-vis the threat of judgment that will affect the whole person. Lona 
(‘body’) characterizes a human being comprehensively as an earthly, per- 
sonal being. The parallel in 18:8-9 speaks of only two members. By con- 
trast the totality of the individual is emphasized here.?? 


It should be recognized here that the metaphor does not point to a disjunction 
between, so to speak, one’s inner and outer person. While Jesus will later criti- 
cize the disciples’ failings using such a metaphor (“the spirit is willing, but the 


20 The Sermon on the Mount: an exegetical commentary, trans. O.C. Dean, Jr. (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1988), 71. 

21 Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1:526. Also, Strecker, The 
Sermon on the Mount, 72; Walter Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus, THKNT 
(Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1968), 161; Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 237. 

22 Strecker, The Sermon on the Mount, 72. 
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flesh is weak” 26:41), here the threat of judgment is levied against the human 
as a physical being: either the sinner must execute judgment now on the sin- 
inducing member or judgment will be executed finally on the whole physi- 
cal person. Thus, the problem is a disjunction all on the same level—physical 
parts to physical whole—not a disjunction between one’s physical parts and 
one’s soul or spirit. It is not therefore a situation where some inherently good 
or higher part of the person (soul, spirit, inner person) repudiates the lesser 
and offending physical part because it is inconsistent with the desires of the 
higher self.23 Rather, the metaphor communicates a situation where one finds 
an organically related part to no longer be consistent with the good of the 
whole, much as a cancerous cell turns against the good of the whole body, and 
regardless of how seemingly or previously helpful (a right hand) or valuable 
(a right eye), the person is called to repudiate and metaphorically amputate 
that part and cast it away (BoAe dno od). Although b&w is a common Greek 
verb, its use in this context particularly connects this passage to the theme of 
judgment and eschatological punishment since Matthew uses this verb exten- 
sively in warnings and parables of judgment (3:10, 5:13, 5:25, 6:30, 7:19, 13:42, 
13:48, 13:50, 18:30). It should be noted, however, that Matthew is not implying 
that the sin-inducing members are possessed. When Matthew talks about cast- 
ing out demons, éx6c&AAw is used; thus, there is no implication here that the sin 
caused by a hand, foot, or eye is ultimately caused by an external, demonic or 
diabolical agent which controls or animates the member. 

Thus, the sinner is called to recognize the cause of sin as coming from him- 
or herself, but the propensity to entrap and trip up one does not spring from 
the whole of the person. The person cannot blame the cause of sin on some 
outside force (as in the previous uses of oxavdaAi@w) but neither is the cause of 
sin portrayed here as something springing fundamentally from the nature of 
the whole person. The metaphor of hands, feet, and eyes that entrap one in 
sin conveys a situation where the sinner cannot deny that she or he was the 
source, but yet can stand in judgment over a part of him or her that seems now 
foreign and malicious. 


23 A number of commentators tend in this direction. For example, in commenting on wv. 
28-30, Allison writes that “humans need not be the passive victims of their natural drives” 
and “The body need not be the master” (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 75 and 74, respectively). 
While these observations may be useful for exhortation, they obscure the force of the 
metaphor. Also, Betz states, “The right eye ... becomes a source of moral offense. The term 
oxavdaAi@w is used here in a more general sense: the eye has become a ‘trap’ (ox&vdaAov) 
entangling its owner in sin” (236); here the language of a person “owning” her or his mem- 
bers communicates a conception of a non-physical self that possesses the physical self, a 
conception that also runs counter to the metaphor of this particular passage. 
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Wholeness and integrity play a role in another verse of the Sermon on the 
Mount in which a body part is indicated as a source of sin. In 6:22—23 Jesus says 
that “the light (or lamp) of the body is the eye. If, therefore, your eye is single, 
your body will be light. But if your eye is evil (movypdc), your whole body will be 
filled with darkness. If, therefore, the light that is in you is darkness, how great 
is the darkness!” 

Darkness is obviously traditionally associated with evil and that which is op- 
posed to God's will,?4 and in Matthew it is particularly associated with escha- 
tological punishment for wrongdoing.?5 Also, in 4:16 the narrator's comments 
on the beginning of Jesus’ ministry contrast light and darkness and associate 
darkness with death using a version of the words of Isa 9:2, and the connection 
of darkness to sin becomes clear in the next verse since the beginning of the 
activity of Jesus (the “great light” that is seen by those in darkness) consists of 
preaching repentance because of the coming of the kingdom.” Thus, although 
none of the most basic words for sin is used in this passage, we can see that 
Matthew is figuratively referring to that which is in opposition to God’s will by 
use of the image of darkness. 

In this passage, the body part in question is portrayed as potentially hav- 
ing either a good or bad effect. The potentially good effect (the body being 


24 There are a variety of OT uses of JWN/NIWN/TWN, but terms of the 7Wn-root are often 
used to signify things opposed to God’s will. This is particularly true of wisdom texts 
(e.g., Ps 82:5: “They have neither knowledge nor understanding, they walk about in dark- 
ness”; Prov 2:13: “who forsake the paths of uprightness to walk in the ways of darkness”) 
although 7998 is also used in this way (Prov 4:19 “The way of the wicked is like deep 
darkness; they do not know over what they stumble”) and these can be used in conjunc- 
tion as synonyms (e.g., “And they shall look unto the earth; and behold trouble and dark- 
ness [NWN], dimness of anguish; and they shall be driven to darkness BERIK Isa 8:22). 
Still, walking in darkness is not always a sign of wrong-doing; the righteous can “walk 
in darkness [N2WN]” (Isa 5010) of oppression from which God delivers them. Further 
complicating the picture of darkness is the consistent portrayal of God as dwelling in 
darkness, particularly with the use of the word 99W which does not seem to have a nega- 
tive moral connotation but simply to express God’s hiddenness and perhaps separation 
from humans (Ex 20:21, Deut 4:1, Deut 5:22, 2 Sam 22:10, 1 Kgs 8:12, 2 Chr 61, Ps 18:9, Ps 
97:2). However, 12W7 is also used with regard to God’s dwelling in Ps 18:11, as is TWH in 
Deut 5:23, 2 Sam 22:29 (and arguably Gen 1:2, Ex 10:21-22, Ex 14:20, and Amos 5:18). Still, 
the idea of darkness as hiding or obscuring is not opposed to the tradition negative moral 
connotations of darkness since, as some of the texts cited above exemplify, “darkness” 
impairs the ability of ethical “sight” such that one can “trip” or “miss the path.’ 

25 Tò gxótoç tò 2&wtepov is where wrong-doers are cast for weeping and gnashing of teeth 
(6 xàauvÂpòç xat 6 RovypLos THY òðóvtwv: 8:12, 22:13, 25:30). 

26 The ethical seems certainly to be in view with the Isaiah text since in Isa 5:20 the prophet 
warns, “Woe to those who call evil good and good evil, who put darkness for light and light 
for darkness, who put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter!” 
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filled with light) is caused by the eye being amAotc, “single.” The image here is 
of something unmixed or undivided, something simple and straightforward.?” 
The consequence of this is that one’s body will be “enlightened” or filled with 
light. The opposite situation—one’s whole body being “endarkened’—is 
caused, however, not by the eye being di1mA0b¢?8 but by it being movypds. As 
discussed earlier, the phrase d@9aAL6¢ movypos was an idiom for being greedy 
or covetous. While it might potentially have some other meaning if this logion 
were in isolation,2? Matthew has placed it (along with the parabolic saying 
about the inability to serve two masters [6:24]) between two warnings regard- 
ing wealth: the command against laying up treasure on earth (6:19-21) and 
the command not to be anxious about food, drink, or clothes (6:25-34). Given 
the context of these exhortations against focusing on material possessions, the 
most reasonable construal is that the d@8aAudg movnpds is a covetous eye. 

But in what way does this body part then cause sin? This saying seems at 
first to be a string of relatively transparent metaphors that explain how the 
“eye” causes sin: if one has an evil eye (attitude of greed), one’s whole body 
(entire self, person, or perhaps life) will be filled with darkness (consumed 
with the sin of covetousness). This seems fairly straightforward, but let us look 
more closely. 

This passage has a number of things in common with the verses previously 
examined regarding the eye as a source of sin. The first to note is that there 
is an emphasis on the part and the whole. The eye (one part) causes trouble 
(here, in the form of “darkness”) for the whole body (éAov tò apc), and this 
trouble is connected with eschatological judgment. The second commonality 
is pertinent especially to 5:28-30. There, as we noted above, at particular 
issue was the intention or attitude of the one using the eye. There, looking 
at a woman 7pd¢ Tò EntOvupyjout aùthv is tantamount to committing adultery 
¿v TH xapdia adtod, an attitude that, if not amputated will lead to the whole 
person suffering punishment. Here, an attitude of greed leads to a similar 
consequence. 

There are, however, at least two significant differences between the scandal- 
izing eye, foot, and hand of chapters 18 and 5 and the “evil eye” of 6:23. The first 
is that in the logion about the scandalizing body parts, there was no indica- 
tion that the body part itself was bad. In each case, the member has served a 


27  ÅTAÓOÇ, LSJ 190-1091. 

28 Or ditAdos, “double,” the antonym of &mAods or ånàóoç, sometimes with the meaning of 
being double-minded or doubtful (zs 436). 

29 Luke places the logion (with slight differences) after the saying, “No one lighting a lamp 
sets it in a cellar but upon a lampstand in order that those coming in may see the light,” 
the common thread being the image of the lamp. 
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bad purpose—causing one to be tripped up and entrapped in sin—but there 
is no indication that this is the inherent function of that body part. There is 
no indication that it might not just as well have served a righteous purpose. 
In contrast, in 6:23 the eye is characterized adjectivally as movnpdcs. The differ- 
ence in the behavior of a person might ultimately be minimal in the two situ- 
ations being described, but it is significant on a metaphoric level. There is a 
significant difference between a good part of the body that becomes alienated 
from the rest of the good body because of the activity of leading it to sin and a 
body part that is characterized as movnpdc. While, again, the physical metaphor 
is used to point to the determinative character of the non-physical attitude, 
the word picture here communicates the idea (via the symbol of the eye) that 
there can be something integral to one’s self that is characterized by a quality 
different from the whole. One can find that parts of one’s self cause sin not 
just by misuse but by their very character. Interestingly, it is not in this case, 
when the body part itself is declared evil, that the remedy of plucking out is 
prescribed. This is the second significant difference from the use of the body 
part metaphor in chapters 18 and 5. There Jesus gives instructions for deal- 
ing with the offending members so that one can avoid “the Gehenna of fire.” 
Here, no remedy is recommended. For the person who has an evil eye and thus 
whose oud is filled with darkness, Jesus simply exclaims, “If the light in you 
is darkness, how great is the darkness!” This passage communicates the idea 
that some causes of sin may be incorrigible, the only possible response being 
exclamations on the direness of the situation. Although this may seemingly 
contradict the tenor of the previous uses of the body parts metaphor, it is, it 
will be seen, congruent with the message of other metaphors used by Matthew, 
particularly those of the familial and genetic category.®° Still, there remains the 
same dynamic with this example as with the other uses of the body part meta- 
phor: the source of sin remains localized to one part of the person, and sin is 
not caused by something inherent to the whole person. 


2 Metaphors of Illness and Infirmity for the Cause of Sin 


There is one instance in Matthew, however, where the source of sin is por- 
trayed as both physical and generalized rather than localized. The passage 
comes near the beginning of the section in which Jesus’ authority is questioned 


30 Of course, in the larger context of the surrounding material in the Sermon on the Mount 
(6:19-33), it is clear that Jesus is calling for a change of attitude, and there is the expecta- 
tion that such a change is possible. 
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particularly on the grounds of his seeming lack of scrupulousness with regard 
to Torah observance: 


And it happened that as he was reclining at the table in the house, behold 
many tax-collectors and sinners came and were dining with Jesus and his 
disciples. And seeing this, the Pharisees said to his disciples, “Why is your 
Teacher eating with the tax-gatherers and sinners?” But hearing, he said, 
“Those who are healthy do not have need of a physician, but those who 
are il].”3! 


Jesus’ words are essentially the same as proverbial wisdom available in the 
wider culture and recorded in a number of variations.3* The context, however, 
gives the saying its specific meaning for our study. Here, the condition of those 
labeled as “sinners” is likened to that of illness.34 

The connection of sin with actual illness was traditional. Part of the curse 
that Moses articulates in Deuteronomy for disobeying the covenant is disease 
(28:58-61), and there are numerous examples where sickness is portrayed as 
the punishment for sin or the result of unrighteousness.** This was still a com- 
mon perception in Jesus’ day and the decades that followed, as the contro- 
versy regarding the man born blind in John g patently portrays.35 While sin as 
a source of illness indicates a substantive connection between the two ideas, 
more germane to our study is the portrayal of sin as illness in the texts of the 
OT and the Intertestamental period. 

In the Second Temple texts examined above in ch. 1, we found that sin is 
sometimes spoken of metaphorically as illness. We noted that in 1 Enoch 10:7, 


31 9310-13. 

32 Menander frag 591K; Dio Chrysostom 8.5; Mek. on Ex 15:26. The closest parallel seems to 
be Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon., 59.2, “Pausanias,”: “When, in Tegea, after he [Pausanias] had 
been exiled, he commended the Spartans, someone said, ‘Why did you not stay in Sparta 
instead of going into exile?’ And he said, ‘Because physicians, too, are wont to spend their 
time, not among the healthy, but where the sick are.” Here, the parallel is not limited to 
the proverb, but includes also the context of a teacher going where he feels he is needed. 

33 On social dynamics of Jesus’ table-fellowship with “sinners” as well as discussion of 
various scholarly understandings of the term &uaptwAol, particularly with respect to its 
potential connection to the ‘am haares and later Rabbinic teaching, see Keener, Gospel of 
Matthew, 291-299. 

34 Eg, Ex 32:35, Num 11:33, Num 14:37, Num 16:42-50, Num 25:6-9, 2 Sam 24: 10-15 and 
1 Chr 21:8-14, 2 Chr 21:12-15, Ps 38:3, Ps 41:4, Prov 20:24, Jer 1410-12, Ezek 6:11. It is notable 
that many of these are corporate punishments of the community rather than individual 
punishments for individual transgressions. 

35 Similarly, the misfortune of those killed by the tower of Siloam (Lk 13:4). 
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God instructs Raphael to “heal the earth which the watchers have desolated; 
and announce the healing of the earth, that the plague may be healed, and 
all the sons of men may not perish because of mystery that the watchers told 
and taught their sons.” Images of blindness and deafness are significant in the 
Enochic traditions, and in 4 Ezra sin is explicitly called a disease and its genesis 
linked to Adam.*° Yet, the more extensive use of this metaphor in the OT bears 
additional examination.3” 

Generally in the OT, the image of sin as sickness is communicated by its 
opposite—that sin is dealt with by God through healing. The same verb is used 
for physical healing and the “healing” of sin,38 thus communicating the anal- 
ogy of sin with sickness. We see this in a number of passages. In 2 Chr 30:18-20, 
we read that some of the people ate the Passover in an improper manner,’ but 
that “Hezekiah had prayed for them, saying, ‘The good Lord pardon everyone 
who sets his heart to seek God, the Lord the God of his fathers, even though not 
according to the sanctuary’s rules of cleanness.’ And the Lord heard Hezekiah 
and healed the people.” 

The imagery of healing as a remedy for sin is particularly notable in the 
prophetic literature. In Jeremiah 3:22, The Lord declares, “Return, O faithless 
sons, I will heal your faithlessness.’4° The book of Hosea utilizes this imagery 
extensively. In Hosea 5:13, the prophet declares: “When Ephraim saw his sick- 
ness, and Judah his wound, then Ephraim went to Assyria, and sent to the great 
king. But he is not able to cure you or heal your wound.” That this “sickness” 


36 Cf. relevant sections on 1 Enoch and 4 Ezra in part 1. 

37 Since, as noted above, it remains an open issue whether Matthew knew only some version 
of the Lxx or also some precursor to the MT, both have been consulted, although in only a 
few of the examples (as noted below) does the imagery of the two version diverge enough 
to warrant differentiation. 

38 Inthe MT 85%, in the LXX idopat 

39 “For a multitude of the people, many of them from Ephraim, Manasseh, Issachar, and 
Zebulun, had not cleansed themselves, yet they ate the Passover otherwise than as 
prescribed.’ 

40 MT: 02 NWN NAN DAJY Oa INW. LXX reads émiotpdeyte, viol Emiatpegovtec, xat 
idcopol Tk ovvtpiupata DUdv. The use of ovvtpippata (“things that have been shattered,’ 
often translated as “bruises”) obviously puts the Lxx version outside the realm of our 
study since what is being healed here is not a sin (like faithlessness to God) or sinfulness 
more generally. Zuvtpippata elsewhere is often in combination with idcouot and carries 
connotations of moral failure or lack of faithfulness or their repercussions. Cf. the Lxx 
of Ps 13:3 (paralleled in Isa 59:7; quoted in Rom 3:16), Ps 59:3—-4, Ps 146:2-3, Isa 30:26, Jer 
8:19-22, Jer 10:19, Jer 14:17—-19, Jer 37:12 and 17. While these are similar metaphorically to 
sin as sickness especially when combined with the idea of healing, they lack the holistic, 
generalized character of the illness metaphor. 
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was sinful disobedience and unfaithfulness to the Lord is made clear in the 
preceding verses: 


I know Ephraim, and Israel is not hid from me; for now, O Ephraim, you 
have played the harlot, Israel is defiled. Their deeds do not permit them 
to return to their God. For the spirit of harlotry is within them, and they 
know not the Lord. The pride of Israel testifies to his face; Ephraim shall 
stumble in his guilt; Judah also shall stumble with them.*! 


Similar imagery is invoked again in 6:9-10: “In the house of Israel I have seen 
a horrible thing; Ephraim’s harlotry is there, Israel is defiled” and again heal- 
ing is mentioned as God’s response: “When I would heal Israel, the corrup- 
tion of Ephraim is revealed’ (7:1). Finally, Hos 14:4 echoes the Jeremiah passage 
when God declares, “I will heal their faithlessness; I will love them freely, for 
my anger has turned from them.”42 

The final OT passage of significance for our exploration of this metaphor is 
Isa 6:9—10: 


And he said, ‘Go, and say to this people, “Hearing, you shall hear, but you 
shall by no means understand; and seeing, you shall see, but you shall by 
no means perceive.” For the heart of this people has become fat and their 
ears heavy of hearing, and they have shut their eyes; lest they should see 
with the eyes, and hear with the ears, and understand with the heart, and 
return, and I would heal them.’43 


Isaiah’s commission to prophesy comes with the Lord’s prediction of fail- 
ure, though the Lord says that, were the people able to turn back to him, he 
would heal their metaphorical deafness, blindness, and heart disease. Their 


41 5:3-5. 

42 LXX 14:5: [dopa Tas KATOIXİAÇ ADTOV, dyaTHaw avTOVS OLohdyws, StI dneotpEer ý òpyh pov 
an’ abtév. While the “healing” or restoration of the dwellings of Israel is not the same as 
“healing their faithlessness,’ the overall sense of the larger passage (vv. 2-7) in the LXX is 
consonant with the message of the MT. 

43 LXX, my translation. xat elev MopedOytt xal cindy TH Aad todtw Axo dxovcete xai od uÙ 
ouvyjte xal BrAemovtes PAeete xal od uh loyteeraydvOn yàp ý Kapdia tod Anod tovtov, xat 
Tog Waly adtav Bapéwç Hnovoay xai Tobs dpPlarvods adToV ExdpvOAV, UNmOTE wo Tots 
dpParpots xai tois Watv dxovawaw xal TH xapdia cvvoow xal iniotpépwo xai idoouat adtods. 
MT Isa 6:9-10: “And he said, ‘Go, and say to this people: “Hear and hear, but do not un- 
derstand; see and see, but do not perceive.’ Make the heart of this people fat, and their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
understand with their hearts, and turn and be healed?” 
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metaphorical physical ailment has put them in a position where they have be- 
come estranged from the Lord and are in need of healing.*+ 

This passage is particularly significant since it constitutes one of Matthew’s 
most extensive quotations of OT material. When the disciples ask Jesus why he 
speaks to people in parables, his response is, in part, the LXX of Isa 6:9-10. The 
question is whether this quote is also be classed with the other Matthew text 
in which the cause of sinful acts is portrayed as an illness that needs healing. 
As we have seen, the passage in its original context communicates this idea, 
but does the changed context of the Matthean text alter the message of the 
passage? 

It is obvious that the meaning of the passage as it is used in Mt 13:14-15 
remains metaphorical. Jesus is not talking about physical blindness, deafness, 
or heart trouble. This should not, however, lead us to jump to the assessment 
that Matthew consistently reads OT passages of illness and healing as meta- 
phorical rather than literally physical. For example, in Mt 8:17, another Isaianic 
prophecy** is invoked with reference to Jesus: “This was to fulfill what was spo- 
ken by the prophet Isaiah: ‘He took our infirmities and bore our diseases.” In 
the original context, the Hebrew of Isaiah uses terms of real illness (bp and 
PIRIN) but uses them metaphorically. The metaphorical force of the verse in 
Hebrew is picked up and communicated by the translators of the Lxx with- 
out the illness metaphors, translating 1°9N as tas åuaptiaç and 0920 PIRIN as 
nepi NUS óðvvâtar. Matthew, however, apparently works from the MT, translat- 
ing the Hebrew illness terms into Greek (dc8éveta and vósoç) and applying the 
verse literally to Jesus’ work of healing. In this case, however, the context of the 
previous verses makes it clear that the prophecy is being used in reference to 
physical not metaphorical sickness and healing: 


And to the centurion Jesus said, ‘Go; let it be done for you as you have be- 
lieved’ And the servant was healed at that very moment. And when Jesus 
entered Peter's house, he saw his mother-in-law lying sick with a fever. 
He touched her hand, and the fever left her, and she rose and began to 
serve him. That evening they brought to him many who were oppressed 
by demons, and he cast out the spirits with a word and healed all who 


44 Note also Isa 1:5-6: “Why will you still be smitten, that you continue to rebel? The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot even to the head, there is 
no soundness in it, but bruises and sores and bleeding wounds; they are not pressed out, 
or bound up, or softened with oil.” 

45 Isa53:4. 
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were sick. This was to fulfill what was spoken by the prophet Isaiah: ‘He 
took our infirmities and bore our sicknesses.46 


Here, an originally metaphorical use of the language of illness is applied by 
Matthew to the healing of physical illnesses. 

In the quotation in ch. 13, however, text of Isaiah 6:9-10 is, as in the origi- 
nal context, applied metaphorically: the parable is about people who can or 
(more often) cannot receive the metaphorical seed of the word that is sown, 
and the explanation for why parables are used reinforces, by use of metaphors 
of physical limitation, the message that some people have no ability to receive 
the word that is given. The question then is whether this inability to receive the 
word is tantamount to sin. Do we have here another instance of the portrayal 
of sin as a physical infirmity or is the infirmity simply a limitation that is not 
necessarily sinful? To answer this, we need to determine what constitutes sin 
for Matthew. As we noted above, Matthew does not seem concerned to define 
explicitly within the narrative what constitutes sin, thus we must look at what 
is implicit in the text, what Matthew communicates indirectly about what he 
sees as sin, to determine whether the use of the infirmity image above is refer- 
ring to sin and its metaphorical cause. 


Excursus: Sin, Righteousness, the Kingdom, and the Will of God 


To examine how Matthew understands the character of sin or what pre- 
cisely counts as sin from his perspective, we will need to come at the 
problem obliquely, in part by looking at what Matthew characterizes 
as the opposite of sin, and also by exploring the various behaviors and 
attitudes that are connected with both sin (or being a sinner) and its 
opposite.*” By exploring the characteristics of both, we will be able to de- 
velop a clear picture of Matthew’s understanding of what constitutes sin. 

We begin with the most clearly articulated juxtaposition of sin and its 
opposite. In 9:13, Jesus proclaims that he came “not to call the righteous 


46 813-17. 

47 As we examine various passages, it will become clear that there is a network of nega- 
tive terms related to sin and a corresponding opposite network of related positive terms. 
The terms of each network are juxtaposed or contrasted in a number of texts creating a 
complex web of negative connections between the two networks which will be explored 
primarily through the footnotes. There are, however, overarching principles for each net- 
work and it will become apparent that the various element are simply examples or ex- 
pressions of those principles. 
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but sinners.” Sinners (&uaptwAot) and righteous (dixatot) are juxtaposed 
as opposites. The question of whether those not being called by Jesus 
were truly righteous or only externally and superficially so can be set 
aside for the moment, but we will return to it. The main thing to note 
here is that Jesus sets up a traditional and perhaps intuitively sensible 
contrast between righteous and sinner.*® 

If “righteous” and “sinner” are conceived of as opposites for Matthew, 
then looking at the characteristics of the righteous and Matthew’s under- 
standing of righteousness—and those who lack it—should give us a 
good conception of his understanding of the character of sin. 

Perhaps the characteristic most associated with the dixatot is that they 
will be participants in the kingdom. In the Parable of the Net, the king- 
dom gathers up all the “fish,” and the righteous are kept, but the movypdc 
are thrown out and burned.*9 At the conclusion of the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares, Jesus says that after the angelic harvest of the cos- 
mos, “the righteous will shine forth like the sun in the kingdom of their 
father.” Here also, just as in 9:13, we see an instance where the righteous 
are contrasted with those associated with sin. As we saw above, the navta 
tà oxdvdorAc is one of the things that the angelic harvesters will remove 
from the kingdom, again reinforcing the contrast of righteous and 
sinners.5° 

The fact that the righteous gain the kingdom and sinners do not does 
not yet tell us much about what Matthew thinks constitutes sin. The par- 
able of the Wheat and the Tares does, however, give us some further in- 
formation that does help us. As we saw above, the cxdvdaAa are not the 


48 Perhaps more intuitive is the contrast in 5:45 of the dixatot and the d81xot upon whom God 
sends rain. This, however, is Matthew’s only use of &é1xo¢ and thus it does not move us 
very far along. In this same verse, however, we find another pair of contrasts that parallels 
the dixatog and the &txoc: the contrast of &yaðóç and movnpdc. Ayaðóç therefore can be 
added to our network of terms on the positive side with “righteous” and novnpóç can be 
added to the network with &ucot and åduaptwàoi. We find &yaĝðóç and movypds contrasted 
in a number of other passages as well. In fact, the contrast is quite consistent. In 7:17-18 
à&yaðóç and movypdc trees and their fruit are contrasted; similarly, in 12:34-35 Jesus identi- 
fies &yaðóç and movypdcs speaking as the outflow of either a good or evil heart; in the par- 
able of the wedding banquet, the servants are to gather into the wedding hall all whom 
they found in the way, &yaĝóç and movypdc; in the parable of the talents, the servants who 
were productive are called &yaĝðóç while the unproductive servant is movypdc. 

49 13:47-50. Note also here the characterization of those not in the kingdom as movnpóç, re- 
inforcing the identification demonstrated in the previous note, above, of the movypol with 
the &61xot and thus with sinners. 

50 13:41. As discussed above, navta tà cxdvdada are apparently people, and these are people 
who both cause others to sin and in so doing also become sinners themselves. Cf. 18:6-7. 
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only people removed; also mentioned are those motodvtag thv &vopiav 
(13:41). Those who do or cause lawlessness are on par with others who trip 
people up into sin, and both are set up as dualistic opposites of the righ- 
teous. The use here of “lawlessness” indicates that one aspect of sin for 
Matthew is inadequate respect for—or, in fact, outright disrespect and 
denial of—the Law.5! 

That lawlessness should be opposed to righteousness in this Matthean 
parable should not be surprising. Early in the Sermon on the Mount, 
Jesus claims to have come not to destroy the Law®? but to fulfill it and 
stresses the ongoing validity of the Law.5? The upholding of the Law is so 
important that “if anyone should loosen one of the least of these com- 
mands and should teach others to do so, that one will be called least in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but the one doing and teaching the commands 
will be called great in the Kingdom of Heaven.” Here we have another 
scenario of a separation or distinction being made “in” the Kingdom. The 
scenario here, as with the Parable of the Net and the Parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares, is that the Kingdom will initially encompass all—both the 
good and the bad—and then there will be a separating of the good from 
the bad.5+ Perhaps the underlying eschatology here is primarily temporal: 
the Kingdom is a time that will come (or is on the verge of coming, ýyyev 


51 The working premise of this argument—that dvouta carries the connotation of “lawless- 
ness” rather than simply general “iniquity’—is not based primarily on etymology (though 
that is not inconsequential in this case, I think), but rather on the use &vop- elsewhere 
in the NT and particularly the use of &vopoç. This term is used by Paul specifically with 
regard to the gentiles in1 Cor 9:21: “To those without the law (tots &vóporç) I became as one 
without the law (&vopoç)—not being without law (&vopoç) toward God but under the law 
of Christ—that I might win those without the law (tod¢ dvoyous).” Thus, Peter preaching 
to the Jews in Acts 2:23 says, “you put him to death, crucifying him by the hands of those 
without the law (dtd xerpòç &vouwv).” It is also clear, however, that being “lawless” is not 
solely the provenance of gentiles. One of Jesus’ accusations against the Pharisees is that 
they are full of hypocrisy and lawlessness (dmoxpicews xal &vopias), the irony being, of 
course, that it is precisely their lawfulness for which they are known and in which they 
take pride, yet it is all hypocrisy. Similarly, Jesus says in Mt 7 that those who say to him 
“Lord, Lord!” but to not do the will of the Father are workers of lawlessness (ot epya@épevor 
THY àvopiav). As we will explore more fully below, the law and the will of the father are 
intertwined, and to abrogate one is to transgress the other, but it seems clear that the root 
sense of &vop- was not a dead metaphor (like &uapt-), but its literal sense was still very 
much in view. 

52 Cf., his prediction that the Temple will be xatoAv8yoetat (24:2) and the accusations against 
him that he claimed he would destroy the Temple (26:61 Obto¢ ëp’ Avvapaı xataAdou Tov 
vadv tod 8208 and 27:40 ‘O xatadvwv Tov vadv). 

53 Atleast until “everything shall have taken place.” 

54 Cf. also the Parable of the Wedding Banquet, 22:1-14, esp. verses 10-13. 
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3:2, 4:17, 10:7; cf. 26:45-46), and it will come upon all, and then all will be 
judged.5> Some will be judged worthy and some will not. Adherence to 
and promotion of the commandments of the Law (even the least of them 
[tv evtoAdy Todtwv tv EAayiotwv]) is the criterion for who is judged 
most worthy (uéyas in 5:19) and who will be deemed least (€Adyictos) 
when the kingdom comes, and all are present and subject to separation 
(xpictc,>° most often rendered “judgment”). Just as those who were moto6- 
vtas Tv &vopiav will be removed from the kingdom, those who do not 
hold fast the commands or teach others to do so will be judged as “least.” 
Keeping the commands of the Law is, for Matthew, a characteristic of 
those who remain in the Kingdom of Heaven and an integral component 
of righteousness;>’ not keeping the commands of the Law is sin.5® 


55  Sointhe parable of the Wheat and Tares, at the end of the age the Son of Man will send his 
angels to gather ¿x tij¢ Bactreiag adtod mévte tà oxdvõada xal toùç MoLodvtas THY &vopiav. 

56 LSJ 997. 

57 This in basic agreement with Przybylski that dtxato¢ is descriptive of those who are “prop- 
erly religious” in a Jewish sense, i.e., law observant. As should already be apparent and 
will become more so, I take issue, however, with Przybylski’s claim that for Matthew 
õıxaroovvy is neither salvific nor is it Christian since “those who followed the teaching of 
Jesus were designated ‘disciples’” (Righteousness in Matthew, 111) rather than “righteous,” 
since disciples followed “the will of God,” and Stxatoodvy is merely the proper observance 
of the Law (Righteousness in Matthew, 105-115, passim). As will be seen, for Matthew, al- 
though dmatoovvy as law-keeping is not sufficient to enter the kingdom, it is necessary, 
and &vopia will result in exclusion from the Kingdom. 

58 See the helpful article by James E. Davison, “Anomia and the Question of an Antinomian 
Polemic in Matthew,’ JBL 104 (De 1985): 617-635. Though Davison’s main point is to refute 
the idea that Matthew is engaging in polemic against an antinomian group, various points 
of his argument are germane to our exploration. Regarding the use of &vopia in the Lxx, 
he notes that “a cursory look at the lexical information suggests that it is regularly set in 
opposition to dikaiosyné and that anomia and adikia are not infrequently found in com- 
bination” (619). This obviously accords with our observation earlier regarding Matthew 
that adikia is not the only opposite term for dikaios, but that there is a network of nega- 
tive terms that are used, if not quite interchangeably, then certainly without great care to 
preserve nice distinctions among them. Further, Davison’s comments on Ezekiel’s use of 
anomia could very well be applied to Matthew. In commenting on Ezek 18 he says, “First, 
the actions designated as anomia are described elsewhere in the chapter by the terms 
hamartia, adikia, and asebeia. In addition, anomia itself translates three different Hebrew 
terms in this chapter: t6@bd (18:12, 13, 24); rasa‘ (18:20, 27); and hatta’t (18:21). Finally the 
last of these terms is rendered not only by anomia but also by hamartia (18:14, 24). This in- 
dicates that anomia is understood to be interchangeable with a number of other terms, all 
of which refer to evil actions done in violation of God’s will.” Although he argues against 
understanding anomia as the “rejection of the law in principle,” he grants that “the spe- 
cific connotation of anomia among these terms, of course, has to do with violation of 
Torah” (621). 
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The righteousness needed to enter the Kingdom is not easily attained, 
however. In the next verse (5:20), we find that “unless your righteousness 
exceeds that of the scribes and the Pharisees, you shall by no means enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.”®? This compels us to look at the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees to see the ways in which Matthew finds it to be so 
deficient as to be no better than &vopia or sin. If we look to ch. 23 as the 
most thorough and extensive examination of the deficiencies of the 
Pharisees that might keep them from the Kingdom,°° we find several 
practices and attitudes at issue. The two most pervasive and thus sig- 
nificant are hypocrisy and the inability to discriminate between the 
‘lighter and weightier” matters of the Law®! and appropriately apply that 
discrimination.®? 

In ch. 23, the main accusation against the Pharisees is hypocrisy. Five 
of the six “Woes” begin by denouncing the Pharisees as hypocrites, and 
the introductory paragraph also condemns them because they “do all 
their works to be seen by people” (23:5). The denunciation of ch. 23 does 
not, however, deny that the Pharisees do have a level of righteousness. 
Jesus is thoroughly familiar with his opponents’ scrupulous outward 
adherence to the demands of the law.63 This he does not condemn, 
but, in fact, says that the law-keeping they prescribe “you ought to have 
done” (23:23). 


59 Here the metaphor changes from a more temporal to a more spatial image with the lan- 
guage of “entering into the Kingdom of Heaven” (gicéA8yte cig thy Baodeiav tav obpavev). 

60 By “Pharisees” I mean the literary construct of the Pharisees that functions as a composite 
character in Matthew. Whether any actual Pharisees of either Jesus’ or Matthew’s day 
could be so characterized is beyond our present investigation, but see, for example Jacob 
Neusner, From Politics to Piety: the Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism (New York: Ktav, 1979); 
Albert I. Baumgarten, The Flourishing of Jewish Sects in the Maccabean Era: an interpre- 
tation (Leiden: Brill, 1997); Martin Hengel and Roland Deines, “E.P. Sanders’ ‘Common 
Judaism’, Jesus, and the Pharisees,’ JTs 46 (April 1995): 1-70; John P. Meier, “The Quest 
for the Historical Pharisee: A Review Essay on Ronald Deines, Die Pharisder,’ CBQ 61 
(October 1999): 713-23; Anthony J. Saldarini, “Understanding Matthew’s Vitriol,’ BibRev 13 
(April 1997): 32-39, 45; Moshe Weinfeld, “The Jewish Roots of Matthew’s Vitriol,” BibRev 13 
(October 1997): 31. 

61 These are discussed elsewhere in Matthew as well, as will be seen below. 

62  Thescribes and Pharisees are also indicted for their pride in verses 5-12, which is certainly 
a count against them in the Kingdom since humility is an attribute of those who will there 
be the “greatest.” 

63 The overall enumeration of various instances of the Scribes’ and Pharisees’ meticulous 
law-keeping in 23:13-29 seems to be in tension with the tenor of Jesus opening salvo 
against them in 23:3-4: “They say but do not do.” 
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Still, in terms of their fitness for the Kingdom, he condemns them. 
They will not escape being sentenced to Gehenna (23:33), are themselves 
sons of Gehenna, and make others so as well (23:15). They neither enter 
the Kingdom themselves nor allow those who would enter it to do so 
(23:13). They “clean the outside of the cup and the plate, but inside they 
are full of greed and self-indulgence” (23:25). They “are like whitewashed 
tombs, which outwardly appear beautiful but inwardly are full of the 
bones of the dead and all uncleanness” (23:27). Jesus summarizes his in- 
dictments saying, “Outwardly you appear righteous to people, but in- 
wardly youare full of hypocrisy and lawlessness” (23:28). The righteousness 
of the Pharisees and scribes, since it is only outward and to be seen by 
others, amounts to hypocrisy and a cover for àvopia. 

Thus, Jesus condemns the Scribes and Pharisees, but it is not for their 
keeping of the commands, which is upheld (even tithing mint and dill 
and cumin, which should not be neglected—z3:23), but for their mere 
outward adherence to the law (hypocrisy) and their inward “lawlessness” 
which is shown in the second of their faults: the neglect of the principles 
that underlie the Law and thus whose application must take precedence 
over technical fulfillment. 

As we noted above, five of the six “Woes” are followed by the charge of 
hypocrisy. The only “Woe!” that is followed by another charge is the sec- 
ond, and here the charge is that the Pharisees and scribes are “blind 
guides” (23:16). Based on the verses that follow, we see that this blindness 
consists of not being able to correctly apprehend how the underlying 
sanctity of what is greater or more general is what imparts sanctity to that 
which is lesser or more particular.6* The Pharisees in particular were 
known for being careful, exact, and precise—dxp16y¢°>— but their preci- 
sion in hair-splitting commandment-adherence is, Jesus declares, mis- 
guided. They do not discern the deeper principles that ought to be 


64 “Woe to you, blind guides, who say, ‘If anyone swears by the temple, it is nothing, but if 
anyone swears by the gold of the temple, he is bound by his oath.’ You blind fools! For 
which is greater, the gold or the temple that has made the gold sacred? And you say, ‘If 
anyone swears by the altar, it is nothing, but if anyone swears by the gift that is on the 
altar, he is bound by his oath’ You blind men! For which is greater, the gift or the altar that 
makes the gift sacred? So, whoever swears by the altar swears by it and by everything on it. 
And whoever swears by the temple swears by it and by him who dwells in it. And whoever 
swears by heaven swears by the throne of God and by him who sits upon it.” 

65 See LSJ 55. For Paul as an àxpıßhç Pharisees, see Acts 26:5 and, using dxpiBeta, 22:3. On 
the Pharisees as axpibys, see Josephus, B.J. 1.110 and Steve Mason, Flavius Josephus on the 
Pharisees: a Composition-critical Study, StPB 39 (Leiden; New York: EJ. Brill, 1991), ch. 1. 
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guiding their discrimination of what is significant and insignificant in 
following the Law, and thus are not reliable guides for others. 

This same in ability to grasp the significant underlying principles is 
what is also at stake in the “Woe!” that follows this passage. Here, the 
Pharisees and scribes are again condemned as hypocrites, but in this 
case, it is because they meticulously follow certain extra-legal tithing pre- 
scription while neglecting “the weightier things of the Law” (tà Bapitepa 
tov volo). These Jesus enumerates as xptatc, ZAeoc, and miott¢ (23:23). 

The initial term, «picts, certainly presents the most interesting options 
for interpretation. In fact, the various options present something of a po- 
tential difficulty, though not because of lack of use in Matthew. The most 
frequent use of the term in Matthew is in its sense of “judgment,’® par- 
ticularly eschatological judgment. It is difficult to see how this might be 
characteristic of those desiring to be righteous in Matthean terms since 
Jesus explicitly forbids pronouncing judgment in 7:1-2,°” and it also 
seems incongruous in the context of the “Woes” since the Scribes and 
Pharisees are quite willing—indeed, over-willing—elsewhere in Matthew 
to pass judgment.®® 

The sense of xptots as “justice” has some limited use in Matthew. This 
sense is the most likely in the Isaiah 42 quotation in 12:18-21: “I will put 
my spirit upon him and he will proclaim xpictc to the Gentiles.... he will 
not break a bruised reed nor quench a smoldering wick until he brings 
xptots to victory.” Here the sense of eschatological judgment could also be 
in view, but it is not patent. 

While the traditional sense of xpicts as justice could be in view in 23:23, 
only one of the charges against the Pharisees reflects neglect of this: the 
charge in 23:14 that they “devour widows’ houses and for a pretense make 
long prayers.’ The immediate context of 23:23, however, opens the possi- 
bility for another valid though less common meaning of the term, and 
one which also accords well with its eschatological uses. If we revert to 
the more basic definition of «picts as a kind of judgment that is based on 
“separating,” “distinguishing,” or “differentiating”? (derived from the 


66 5:21-22, 10:15, 11:22, 11:24, 12:36, 12:41—42, 23:33. 

67 My xplvete, tva pù xpiOfte ev ®© yàp xpipatt xpivete xplOycecbe, xai èv @ péTpw petpette 
petenoycetat buiv. Note also the juridical use in 5:40 and 19:28, Matthew’s only other uses 
of xpivw. 

68 As they do on Jesus in 9:3, 9:11, and 9:34. It is notable also that in 7:5, Jesus calls those who 
judge the speck in a brother's eye hypocrites just as he does the Pharisees here in ch. 23 
(VV. 13, 15, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29). 

69 LSJ, 997. 
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basic meaning of xpivw7°) this accords well with the general picture of 
eschatological judgment as the distinguishing or separating of the good 
from the bad that we have already seen in the Parable of the Wheat and 
Tares, the Parable of the Net, the “least and greatest in the Kingdom,” and 
which is also operative in the Sheep and the Goats.” If the meaning 
Matthew has in mind then for xptotg is, for the most part, something like 
differentiation or “distinguishment,’ then in the context of 23:23, what is 
at stake is the “distinguishing” of light and weighty commandments and 
the use of the underlying principles of the Law as a basis for the applica- 
tion of the commands. This is the focus of almost every one of Jesus’ in- 
dictments of the Pharisees in the “Woes” except the charge of defrauding 
widows. Not only would it accord with Jesus’ criticism of the scribes and 
Pharisees here and but also with his criticisms of them elsewhere (espe- 
cially their hypocrisy) and with his own xptots in the cases of, for exam- 
ple, Sabbath and purity laws.”* Thus, to avoid sin and be righteous, one 
must not simply follow scrupulously and meticulously (àxpıBâç) the pre- 
scription and proscriptions of the Law, but more importantly distinguish 
(engage in xpicts) and apply underlying principles of the Law to the en- 
forcement of the individual commands. 

What then are the weighty commands and on the basis of what under- 
lying principles might the individual commandments be evaluated and 
applied? The clearest answer is to be found in the passage in ch. 22, just 
before Jesus begins this denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. In 
fact, the passage begins with the arrival of the Pharisees who have come 
with a question which seems, on the surface, innocent: “Which is the 
greatest commandment in the Law?” Whether the “testing” of the ques- 
tion was malicious and intended to trip Jesus up” or whether it was in- 
tended as a catalyst for debate in order to test Jesus’ interpretive skill”* is 
not relevant at present. What is important is that in this pericope 
Matthew sets out Jesus’ principle for the xptots of the commandments 
before the topic is brought up in the discourse that follows. Thus, by the 
time readers get to Jesus’ indictment in 23:23 that the Pharisees and 


70 LSJ, 996; DBAG, 567. 

71 This being the case, then perhaps the uses of xpictcs in 12:18 and 20 are actually of a piece 
with this meaning: proclaiming “xpictc to the Gentiles” and bringing “xpiatc to victory” so 
that “in his name the Gentiles will hope” could be related to the judgment of the ¢@vy as 
the separation of the “sheep” from the “goats.” 

72 See esp. 121-14 and 151-20. Also note the Antitheses (5:21-48). 

73 Asis explicit in the question of whether to pay taxes to Caesar in 22:15. 

74 Asin the debate with the Sadducees regarding spouses at the resurrection (22:23-33). 
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Scribes have neglected the weightier matters of the Law, they already 
know what the very weightiest are: love of God and love of neighbor. On 
these two “hang”? the whole of the Law and the Prophets. Thus, the 
other two elements of the “weightier matters” of 23:23 can be seen to cor- 
respond to the second and first greatest commands, respectively—mercy 
as the expression of love toward neighbor, faith as the expression of an 
all-encompassing love of God. 

This is, in fact, the same pattern we see in the story of the rich young 
man. Here, Matthew presents Jesus as upholding the following of the 
Law as essential for entering the kingdom. The rich young man enquires 
about gaining eternal life, and in 19:17 Jesus responds by saying, “If you 
wish to enter into eternal life, keep the commandments.” Law-keeping is 
an essential aspect of the righteousness that characterizes the Kingdom. 
Yet, this is not all that Jesus prescribes. When the man claims to have kept 
the commands and wonders what he might still lack, Jesus does not deny 
that he still lacks something; thus, he indicates that, while keeping the 
commandments is essential for entry into the Kingdom, it is not the sole 
component to doing God’s will. There is more the young man needs to do: 
first, he needs to divest himself of his wealth, but not simply for the 
health of his soul. He must benefit the poor by showing mercy and giving 
the money to them. It is notable that the term for alms given to the poor 
and for pity, compassion, or “mercifulness” are the same: ¿àenpocvvy from 
the root éAgo<, “mercy,””6 thus expressly linking this to the “weightier mat- 
ters” of 23:23.77 

Finally, the young man is told he must follow Jesus as his disciple. This 
following as a disciple is an expression of the final of the three “weightier 
matters,” that is “faith.” Except for the use in 23:23, miotig is used in 
Matthew always in the context of miracles, particularly miracles of heal- 
ing, but also including miraculous answers to prayer in response to the 
petitioner's faith.”* The verbal form, mtotedw, shows more variation: it is 


75 Though our English “depend” derives from the root “pend,” it no longer (for most, any- 
way) conjures the image of something “hanging” that is so evocative here and which also 
evokes the image of scales and thus “weightiness.” 

76 =DBAG, 315-316. 

77 The integral role that mercy plays in the economy of the Kingdom in Matthew can be 
seen not only here and in the denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees but in other of 
Jesus’ sayings and parables as well (6:44-46, 9:10-13, 18:10-14, 18:21-35). It is an expression 
of adherence to the second greatest commandment and thus an underlying principle of 
the entire Law. Adherence to individual commands without even more strict adherence 
to this principle is contrary to the will of God expressed in the Law. 


78 9:2, 9:22, 9:29, 15:28, 17:20, 21:21. 
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most often used to indicate giving credence to someone's sayings (21:25, 
21:32, 24:23, 24:26), though almost as often to indicate general confidence 
in a person’s ability, especially Jesus’ ability to heal (8:13, 9:28, 21:22). Other 
uses include “believing” as a characteristic of a follower of Jesus (18:6) and 
the avowal of the crowd at the crucifixion that, if Jesus comes down from 
the cross, they will believe him (27:42). The significance of this concept, 
however, comes together in a passage in which both the nominal and 
verbal forms are used and in which the result is a declaration regarding 
the Kingdom—the Healing of the Centurion’s Slave. 

Though obviously the initial context is that of a healing, Jesus’ declara- 
tion regarding the significance of the centurion’s faith sets this story 
apart from others in which faith in Jesus leads to healing. The centurion’s 
recognition of the authority of Jesus leads Jesus to marvel and declare: 
“Not even in Israel have I found faith like this! And I say to you, many will 
come from the east and west to sit at table with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the Kingdom of Heaven, but the sons of the Kingdom will be cast 
into outer darkness. There will be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” Here, 
it is implied that faith is characteristic of those who will be in the 
Kingdom, and lack of it (which Jesus has found characteristic of Israel, 
the traditional and rightful sons of the Kingdom) is grounds for exclusion 
just as much as &vopia or any lack of righteousness (“sin”).”? However, 
the faith that is indicative of Kingdom participation is a faith in and ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus and his authority. This is supported by various 
other pericopes. For example, in 10:32-33 Jesus declares, “Everyone who 
acknowledges me before people, I also will acknowledge him before my 
Father who is in Heaven. But whoever should deny me before people, 
I also will deny him before my Father who is in Heaven.” Recognition in 
the presence of God in Heaven (and thus in the Kingdom) is determined 
(at least in part) by one’s acknowledgment of his Son.®° That this vesting 
of authority is sanctioned and in fact initiated by the Father is asserted 
in 11:27 where Jesus claims, “All things have been handed over to me by 
my Father.” Further, God himself commands those on the Mount of 
Transfiguration to submit to Jesus’ authority by declaring “This is my 


79 The parallels here with the first section of the Parable of the Marriage Feast are obvious 
(221-9). 

80 This is correspondence between one’s stance with regard to the Son being determinative 
for one’s standing before the father is also emphasized a few verses later when Jesus says 
to the disciples, “He who receives you receives me, and he who receives me receives him 
who sent me” (10:40). 
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beloved son. Listen to him!”®! Thus, Jesus’ authority is an expression of 
the will of God and refusal to acknowledge it is opposition to God’s will 
and thus sin. 

This is congruent with the final aspect of Jesus’ directive to the rich 
young man, and upon which we have briefly touched: the young man 
must demonstrate faith by recognizing Jesus’ authority and responding 
to his call to follow—just as in the case of the centurion, where we saw 
that faith and acknowledgement of Jesus’ authority go hand-in-hand. The 
“weightier matter” of faith turns out to have as its object Jesus quite as 
much as God the Father, and that faith results in obedient following of 
Jesus as the authoritative teacher and agent of God’s will. That this fol- 
lowing is one of the components of doing God’s will and thus entering 
the Kingdom is seen at the conclusion of the discussion of the rich young 
man’s question: Peter asks what those who have left all to follow Jesus will 
have as a result of their obedience. Jesus promises them a prominent 
place in the kingdom (19:27-28). 

The clearest evidence for the following of Jesus as a component of the 
will of the Father and thus Kingdom participation is found in 12:49-50. 
Jesus’ family wish to speak to him, but Jesus asks those who bring him 
this message, “Who are my mother, and who are my brothers?” In answer 
to his own question, “stretching out his hand toward his disciples, he said, 
‘Here are my mother and my brothers! For whoever does the will of my 
Father in Heaven is my brother and sister and mother.’ Jesus equates 
being his disciple—following him and acknowledging his authority—as 
doing God’s will. 

Thus, “the righteous” who enter the kingdom—the opposite of “sin- 
ners”—are those who follow the law, but not merely outwardly for show 
and with niggling scrupulousness,®? but with discernment based on 
the principles of merciful love of neighbor and faith-filled love of God 
expressed in submission to the authority of Jesus.83 All of these are 


81 Mti7:5 // Mk 9:7 // Lk 9:35; n.b., Lk changes “beloved” to “chosen” and Matthew adds “with 
whom I am well pleased.” 

82 While the composite character of “the Pharisees” in the story of Matthew’s Gospel are cer- 
tainly portrayed as excessively scrupulous—often to the detriment of the people around 
them—the accuracy of such descriptors for the historical Pharisees of Jesus’ time is ques- 
tionable at best. Their narrative function is as two-dimensional villains—intractable op- 
ponents of Jesus and foils for what it means to be true followers of God and lovers of the 
Law (i.e., disciples) this is not the same as an attempt at an accurate historical depiction 
by the author of Matthew. 

83 Note also the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Builders and the necessity of not only hear- 
ing Jesus teachings but doing them (7:24-27). Those who seem to acknowledge Jesus’ 
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expressions of God's will, and any action—or indeed thought®*— that is 
not in accord with God’s will is sin. 


As we return to Mt 13:14-15 and its context, there are a number of elements 
that will help us to determine, based on the exploration above, whether the 
blindness, deafness, and dull-heartedness referred to are metaphors for sin or 
mere ignorance and obtuseness. The first is Jesus’ response to the disciples’ 
initial question regarding the purpose of speaking to the crowds in parables. In 
13:11 Jesus says, “To you it has been given to know the secrets of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but to them it has not been given.” Here Jesus makes a distinction 
between those with a connection to the Kingdom (the disciples) and those 
who do not understand and thus are disconnected. Given what we saw in 
the excursus above, two things stand out: first, connection to or inclusion in 
the kingdom was related to righteousness, and thus to lack that meant one was 
related to the opposite, that is, sin; second, following Jesus as a disciple was an 
aspect of doing God's will which was the overarching principle in opposition 
to sin. Thus, the dichotomy set up here between the disciples and “them’—a 
dichotomy utilized by both Jesus and the disciples—emphasizes that those to 
whom Jesus speaks in parables are not yet disciples nor are they connected to 
the Kingdom, thus they remain “sinners.” 

Further, if we look at the Isaiah quotation itself as it is used in Matthew, we 
see additional evidence that Matthew is utilizing the language of infirmity to 
indicate sin. The quotation identifies three reasons why the people see but do 
not perceive and hear but do not understand. First, their heart has become fat 
or thick (¿nayóvðn).85 The use of the passive here means that the cause or source 
of the problem is ambiguous (it may be external or caused by the person), so 
whether the one with thick heart bears some guilt for its condition is not clear. 
The next phrase is literally “they heard heavily with [their] ears.” Again, the 
source of the heaviness of the ears is not clear, though here the verb is ac- 
tive. The next phrase, however, indicates willfulness on the part of the people: 
“and their eyes they have shut” (toùç d@8aruods adtav excupvoav). This indi- 
cates that the action is purposeful; it is done in order prevent understanding. 


authority by proclaiming “Lord, Lord!” but not doing the will of God in heaven (7:21-23 )— 
which is apparently the words of Jesus, since the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Builders 
follows immediately after this—will be cast out. 

84 Asin the lustful thoughts of 5:28 or the unforgiveness “from the heart” of 18:35. 

85 On the metaphor of the heart as an organ of understanding in the OT, NT, and wider 
culture, see TDNT 3:606—612; D.R. Goodwin, “On the Use of my) and Kapéia in the Old and 
New Testaments,’ JBL 1 (Jun 1881): 67-68 and 70; LSJ 877; Bultmann, Theology of the New 
Testament, 220-223. 
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In fact, the final phrase indicates that all three metaphorical actions are to the 
same purpose: “... lest they see with [their] eyes and hear with [their] ears and 
understand with the heart.”86 This intentional lack of understanding is a rejec- 
tion of Jesus’ message (“the word/message of the Kingdom’—-v. 19) and con- 
stitutes a rejection of his authority and thus is contrary to God’s will and so is 
sin. The infirmities of blindness, deafness, and dull-heartedness are indeed 
metaphors of sin—intentional ignorance and lack of attention to God’s activity. 

So, what does a metaphor of sickness or infirmity communicate about the 
cause of sin? As with the body parts as cause, in this metaphor the cause is 
again located in the body. It is a problem within the individual. Here, however, 
the cause can be either localized (as blindness, deafness, or dull-heartedness 
in ch. 13) or generalized as “ill” (as in 9:12),8”? whereas with the metaphor of 
the body parts as cause, there was a dynamic of part over against the whole 
that was always present, either implicitly or explicitly. In the metaphor of the 
body part as cause, the sense was that the cause of sin was something that was 
natural and integral to the body, but that, through its functioning as a source 
of sin, it becomes alienated from the whole with which it ought to be congru- 
ent. This dynamic could also be present in the use of metaphors of blindness, 
deafness, and hard-heartedness if there was an indication that those suffering 
from these infirmities condemned these things—if, as with the body part met- 
aphors, the whole stood in judgement on the part. As we have seen, however, in 
this case the people suffering from these infirmities do not reject the situation 
but rather foster it. Blindness, deafness, and hardheartedness are not the natu- 
ral state of the eyes, ears, ands heart, but those experiencing them accept them 
and embrace them rather than reject these infirmities as contrary to what 
ought to be. This parallels the dynamics we saw in part 1 with regard to the 
use of metaphors of illness and infirmity in 1 Enoch. There as well, though the 
author does not overtly draw on the Isaiah passage, the people are portrayed as 
blind and deaf sheep, and the presence of sin in the world is likened to sickness 
that needs to be cured. Sin as a chronic, hereditary disease was also a signifi- 
cant metaphor in 4 Ezra. 

As we saw in looking at how this metaphor was used in the Enochic literature 
and 4 Ezra, there is the underlying sense that the cause of sin is something that 
is causes malfunction, that it is abnormal, and contrary to God’s will and inten- 
tion. With the metaphor of illness, there is the sense that the cause of the sin is 
not a natural part of the body. The body or self is naturally good, and illness or 


86  ... pýnote 1Swow tots d~barpois xai Tots watv dxnodawaw xai TH xapdia cuvdaw. 
87 The illness can even be undefined by being implied by the use of the healing metaphor as 
we saw in several OT texts. 
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infirmity is something contrary to nature that takes over the body bringing loss 
of correct function, impairment of ability, and potentially death. This picture 
of the source of sin portrays it as an unnatural state, one that causes the body or 
self to behave in ways that are unproductive or destructive. To be healed is to 
be restored to proper, natural functioning in accord with God’s will. 


3 The Metaphor of the Heart as a Cause of Sin 


Twice in our exploration above we have touched on the heart in relation to 
other body parts causing sin. In 5:28 we saw that, while Jesus identifies the 
hand and eye as causes of sin and commands the (metaphorical) amputation 
of them as a remedy for the sin of adultery (5:29-30), the heart is also impli- 
cated. As Betz notes, the process of committing adultery in the heart “is traced 
from the outside to the inside, from eye contact to desire to the heart.’88 As 
also noted above, inasmuch as the physical eye is a channel for desire to enter a 
person, plucking it out would prevent the sin, but as Betz also notes the crucial 
aspect is “the decision made by the heart.”8° The understanding of the “heart” 
(xapdic) as the center of willing and decision-making is well attested in the 
OT.°° As a source of sin, however, the metaphorical heart’s volitional capac- 
ity is ambiguous. The heart can be inclined toward or will either good or evil, 
toward obedience to God’s will or sin.’ Thus, in its volitional aspect the heart 
is analogous to the combination of the yetser ha-ra and yetser ha-tov—it is not 


88 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 233. 

89 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 233. 

90 LXX xapdia: 1 Kg 8:17, Ezra 7:10, Jer 7:31, 11:20, 23:20, and 30:24; Dan 1:8; there are further 
verses which use 35/125 in the Hebrew text but which are not rendered with xapdta in 
the LXX and may also be of influence (e.g., Ex 35:5, Est 7:5). 

91 On the positive side, see, for example, Deut 4:29 “But from there you will seek the LORD 
your God, and you will find him, if you search after him with all your heart and with all 
your soul”; Deut 30:9-10 “The Lord will again take delight in prospering you ... if you turn 
to the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul”; 1 Chron 22:19 “Now set 
your hearts and souls to seek after the Lord your God”; MT Psug:36/Lxx Ps118:36 “Incline 
my heart unto your witnesses/testimonies.” On the negative side: Ps 58:2 “In your hearts 
you devise wrongs; your hands deal out violence on earth”; Ps 64:6 regarding the plotting 
of evil men: “Who can search out our crimes?’.... For the inward mind and heart of a 
man are deep!”; Ps 81:12 “So I gave them over to their stubborn hearts, to follow their own 
counsels”; Eccl 11:9 “Let your heart cheer you in the days of your youth; walk in the ways 
of your heart ... But know that for all these things God will bring you into judgment’; 
Isa 32:6 MT “For the fool speaks folly, and his heart plots evil”; Jer 13:10 MT “This evil peo- 
ple, who refuse to hear my words, who stubbornly follow their own heart and have gone 
after other gods to serve them and worship them.” So also Mt 9:4-5 “But Jesus, knowing 
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necessarily a source of sin but can tend in that direction when it is either not 
properly guarded or not instructed. 

Also, as we saw above in looking at Jesus’ explanation of why he uses par- 
ables, the heart can become a source of sin when it is sick and thus prevents 
correct understanding of the message of the Kingdom and perception of what 
is in accord with God’s will.9* This presumes, however, that when the heart is 
healthy and functioning normally, it would not be a cause of sin. Some passages 
in Matthew seem in tension with this, however. Two passages in particular 
point to the heart as a source of sin. 

In 15:17—-19 Jesus tells his disciples “Do you not perceive that whatever goes 
into the mouth passes into the stomach and is expelled? But the things that 
proceed out of the mouth come from the heart, and those defile a person. For 
out of the heart come evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a person; but 
eating with unwashed hands does not defile a person.” Here, Jesus identifies 
the heart as the source of sin and thus defilement.9? That these are truly sins 
is clear from the content of the list: murder, theft, false witness, and adultery 
are specifically prohibited in the Decalogue; mopveta in the LXX is equated 
with unfaithfulness to God as well as sexual immorality;°4 “blasphemies” are 
condemned in the OT,’ and blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is declared 
by Jesus to be the only unforgiveable sin (Mt 12:31); and in the first Antithesis 
Jesus equated evil thoughts of anger against another as tantamount to murder, 
and Jesus calls it thinking evil in their hearts (ev@vpetobe novnpà ev tats xapõiarç 
úuâv) when the Pharisees’ condemn Jesus’ declaration of forgiveness as 


their thoughts, said, ‘Why do you think evil in your hearts? For which is easier, to say, 
“Your sins are forgiven,” or to say, “Rise and walk”?” 

92 Although the metaphor of sickness is not used to explain the cause of wrong ideas, Mt 
9:4-5 similarly employs the understanding of the heart as an organ of thinking, percep- 
tion, and understanding in Jesus’ conflict with the Pharisees over the healing of the para- 
lytic: “But Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, ‘Why do you think evil in your hearts? For 
which is easier—to say, “Your sins are forgiven,” or to say, “Rise and walk”?’” On the heart as 
an organ of thought, deliberation, and understanding, see TDNT 3:606—612; Goodwin, “On 
the Use of 39 and Kapdia,” 67-70; LSJ 877; and Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 
220-221. 

93 Note the contrast with the perspective of Sirach (above) where xotAia was a body part that 
could function as a source of sin, and the conjunction in that discussion with the mouth 
and heart as potential agents as well. 

94 See, for example, Num 14:33, Deut 22:20-29, Deut 23:17, Ps 72:27, Isa 47:10, Isa 57:9, Jer 2:20; 
also note the use of éxmopvevw in Num 15:39, Num 25:1, Deut 31:16. 

95 Although “blasphemies” is used little in the Lxx, BAaucgy- is used to translate both 997 
and PNI which in the MT indicate not just impious language but defying God and despis- 
ing his word or promise. See esp. 2 Kgs 19:16 and 22-23, Isa 52:5; as well as Num 14:11, Num 
14:23, 1 Sam 17:36, Ps 74:10 and 18, Isa 5:24, Isa 37:4, Isa 67:5. 
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blasphemy.% Here, the heart, rather than an outside agent such as the un- 
cleanness of hands, is identified as the source of sin. The passage employs the 
common understanding of both the OT and NT of the heart as that which is 
inward over against that which is external.” External things are not a cause of 
sin and defilement, but that which is from one’s inner self is the cause. 

The context of the passage further emphasizes the heart as a metaphor for 
the internal self over against the external parts of a person. The situation that 
prompts Jesus’ teaching on the heart as a source of sin and defilement is the 
Pharisees’ criticism that Jesus’ disciples eat with unwashed hands. In response, 
Jesus quotes Isa 29:13 in a version close to the Lxx:9 “You hypocrites! Well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, when he said: ‘This people honors me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from me; in vain they worship me, teaching as doctrines 
the commandments of men’” (15:7-9). Thus, the issue of hypocrisy with re- 
spect to the Pharisees is again brought forward, this time through the use of 
the metaphor of the heart. So, in conjunction with verses 17-19, the larger pas- 
sage echoes Jesus’ charge against the Pharisees found in 23:25-27: 


Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you clean the out- 
side of the cup and the plate, but inside they are full of greed and self- 
indulgence. You blind Pharisee! First clean the inside of the cup and 
the plate, that the outside also may be clean. “Woe to you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! For you are like whitewashed tombs, which out- 
wardly appear beautiful, but within are full of dead people’s bones and 
all uncleanness. So you also outwardly appear righteous to others, but 
within you are full of hypocrisy and lawlessness. 


Jesus’ emphasis here is consistent with his proclamation in 15:17-19 that the 
heart, as representative of one’s inner self, is the source of real sinfulness and 
uncleanness, regardless of external “cleanness” and righteousness. 

The second passage to be considered has a similar theme—outward sins 
are expressions of the inner person—but the context in this case extends the 
implications of the use of the heart metaphor. In 12:34-36, Jesus is again in a 
controversy with the Pharisees. He says to them: 


96 Itis likely that the inclusion of “blasphemies’” also implicates the Pharisees since previ- 
ously in verses 4 and 5, Jesus quotes their citations of Ex 21:17//Lev 20:9 which says, “He 
who bbp his father or mother shall surely be put to death.” 5p is often translated as 
“revile, and when used with respect to God, it is essentially synonymous with blasphemy 
(e.g., Ex 22:28, Lev 24:11-15, Isa 8:21). 

97 TDNT 3:606 and 612, and Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 1:222, and cited verses. 

98 See Davies and Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 2:525-526, comparing Jesus’ 
version of the verse, the Lxx, and the MT. 
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You offspring of vipers! How can you, being evil, speak what is good? For 
out of that which fills the heart, the mouth speaks. The good person out 
of her good treasure brings forth what is good; and the evil person out of 
her evil treasure brings forth what is evil. And I say to you that for every 
careless word people shall speak, they shall render account in the day of 
judgment. For by your words you shall be justified, and by your words you 
shall be condemned. 


Again, it is clear that what is emanating from the heart is either sinful or righ- 
teous. The treasure that fills the heart can be either movnpds—an adjective asso- 
ciated with the devil, as we have seen—or &yaĝòç—an adjective Jesus connects 
with God in 19:17.99 The importance of the treasure that defines the heart, and 
indeed the person, as either good or bad is underscored by the consequences 
of what issues from them: one will either be justified or condemned at the 
judgment based on the words that are the expression of this treasure. Thus, 
good treasure that issues in justifying words is analogous to righteousness (the 
defining characteristic of those who are found worthy of the kingdom),!©° and 
bad treasure that results in words by which one is condemned so is equivalent 
to sin in its many forms that are in opposition to righteousness. 

This passage implies more about the heart, however, than that is it simply a 
neutral container for good or bad treasure, a container that expels its contents 
in the form of words.!© If we look at the first half of verse 34, we see that the 
basic sense of it parallels the statement about the heart. Jesus asks, “How can 
you, being evil, speak what is good? For out of that which fills the heart, the 
mouth speaks.” The next verse goes on then to make the dichotomy explicit: 
“The good person out of his good treasure brings forth what is good; and the 
evil person out of his evil treasure brings forth what is evil.” The message here 
is that the type of heart (evil or good) determines the kind of treasure that will 
be brought forth—“How can you, movypot övteç, speak what is good?” Being 
ó à&yaðòç ğvəpwroç precedes exBame dyadd, and being 6 movynpd¢ dvOpwnos 
causes ¿x&c tovnpd&. Apparently, the heart is not a neutral container but is 
more like a fruit: just as the type of fruit determines what kind of juice can be 


99 “Andhe said to him, ‘Why do you ask me about what is good? There is One who is good. If 
you would enter life, keep the commandments.” 

100 Although it should be noted that the words by which one is justified are only effective 
because they are accurate expressions of the good treasure within the person. Matthew is 
consistent in his insistence that outward righteousness is only valuable inasmuch as it is 
behavior consistent with one’s inner self. 


101 For the discussion of the use of the heart metaphor in Jubilees and 4 Ezra, see part 1. 
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extracted from it, so being a good or bad person and having the apposite heart 
determines the type of “treasure” that one can bring forth. 

This reading is completely congruent with the context of the prior verse as 
well: “Either make the tree good and its fruit good, or make the tree bad and its 
fruit bad, for the tree is known by its fruit.” The passage has as its premise that 
there is a fundamental, organic relationship between the type of person one is 
and the type of heart one has and consequently what proceeds from it—and 
on the basis of this one is judged. 

Thus, we can see that this passage from ch. 12 both agrees with the passage 
from ch. 15!°? and also answers a question that was left unaddressed: what is 
the cause of the evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, etc. that proceed out of the 
heart? Here in ch. 12 we see that it is the heart itself and its evil nature.!© 

If the heart were understood as a body part like all the others, there would 
be little more to be observed about its use as a metaphor for the source of sin. 
Matthew’s use of heart imagery is thus in keeping with its use in the Second 
Temple literature examined in part 1.04 The heart (xapdte/29/225) is, however, 
an unusual part of the body. Given the wide range of functions attributed to it 
(an organ of thought, understanding, decision, and volition, the source of cour- 
age, and the seat of the emotions and belief or unbelief), many scholars have 
seen it to stand for more than the sum of its functions. The “heart” becomes a 
metaphor for the “inner person” in general.!°5 In this, it is not far from the use 


102 “But the things that proceed out of the mouth come from the heart, and those defile a 
person. For out of the heart come evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a person; but eating with 
unwashed hands does not defile a person.” 

103 Though the conjunction of xapdia with movyp- is not common in the Lxx, the idea that 
people might have an evil heart was certainly no innovation of Jesus or Matthew. The 
book of Jeremiah particularly uses the language of an evil (and often stubborn) heart: Jer 
3:17, 5:23, 16:12, 18:12. See also Eccl 8:11 and 9:3 (note the similarity in the use of the idea 
of the heart being filled with evil: xai ye xapdia viðv tod dvOpwmov inAnpwðn Tovynpod xai 
nepipépera ev xapdia adtav év wh atv), Dan 11:27, and Bar 2:8. The idea of the evil heart 
is also present in Rabbinic literature. There, while the heart tends to be associated with 
the yetser ha-ra, there are other texts that assert that a person has two hearts, an evil anda 
good, each directed by its respective yetser (Solomon Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology [New York: Macmillan, 1910], 243-244, 255-263). 

104 See relevant sections above regarding the heart in 1 Enoch, Jubilees, 4 Ezra, Sirach, 1QH, 
CD, and ıQS. 

105 “Itstands for the central part in general, the inside, and so for the interior man as manifest- 
ing himself in all his various activities” (Goodwin, “On the Use of 29 and KapSia,” 67); on 
2/139 in the OT: “Fig[uratively] the ‘innermost part of man” (rpNT 3:606) and in the 
NT: “The heart is the centre of the inner life of man and the source or seat of all the forces 
and functions of the souls and spirit” (TDNT 3:611). 
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of soul (w53/tpuyy)!°® or mind (voôç).107 It has thus been understood to stand 
for one’s “self.”108 If this is the case then, we are no longer really talking about 
a body part that is the source of sin—it is neither a part nor really an aspect 
of the physical body.!°9 If the heart is representative of one’s inner self (as op- 
posed to the external) and all its faculties, then the use of this metaphor for the 
cause of sin points to something fundamental within a person. This certainly 
is consistent with the combination of tree/fruit imagery and heart imagery in 
12:33-35 and perhaps also with the plant imagery used in the context of 15:17.” 
If the heart does indeed represent one’s inner self as a metaphorical source 
of sin, then it is not far removed from our next set of images—those that are 


106 “The ancients did not make the nice mental and linguistic analyses of modern thought. 
They used a, xapõia, NPI, vots, &c., for the whole inner man, now with special refer- 
ence to one special faculty, or state, and now to another. But xapdia, for example, is never 
in the New Testament contradistinguished from or contrasted with votc, or didvota, &c.; 
and, when put side by side with them, it is by parallelism rather than distinction. Thus, 
when it is said thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart (xapdia) and with all 
thy soul (poyy) and with all thy mind (8tdvotc), it is not meant that heart, soul, mind, are 
distinct parts of man; each is the whole inner man, and they are all put together to make 
the expression of totality the stronger” (Goodwin, “On the Use of 29 and KapSia,” 71). It 
should be noted, however, that xapdia is never used to translate W33 in the LXX (cf. TONT 
3:609), and that while perhaps not employing “the nice mental and linguistic analyses 
of modern thought,” the translators of the Lxx were notably consistent in translating 39 
WN as xapdia xat Puy, thus indicating that these terms, if not quite precise, were not 
quite interchangeable either as one might expect them to be if they were really conceived 
of as each being “the whole inner man.” 

107 So Bultmann regarding Paul’s use: “Paul uses ‘heart’ to a large extent synonymously with 
nous; viz. to designate the self as a willing, planning, intending self” (Theology of the New 
Testament, 220-221). 

108 Many commentators make this move. For example: “In the biblical tradition, the heart 
(= lēb, lēbāb) is the real or the true self, the psyche at its deepest level” (Davies and Allison, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1:456). There is certainly evidence in the Lxx that 
the translators took 29 to be analogous to the self. For example, in Num 16:28 the Hebrew 
has “for [I have] not [done them] of mine own heart (*29/)” but the Lxx renders that 
“(I have] not [done them] of myself (oùx dm’ éuavtod).” Similarly, Isa 57:17 has in the 
Hebrew “in the way of his heart” (i39 T773) while the Lxx has év tails óõoîç abo. 

109 This is not to imply, however, that there was a clear distinction between the “physical” 
(body) and the “spiritual” (soul) in the conception of the self among the biblical writers 
or ancients more generally. In fact, the opposite. 

110 Luz sees Jesus declaration against the Pharisees in 15:13 that “every plant that my heavenly 
Father has not planted will be rooted up” as alluding back to the Parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares, a parable where one’s fundamental nature (as determined by one’s parent/ 
planter) is certainly the cause of one’s righteous or sinful deeds and subsequent judgment 
(Matthew 8-20, 333). 
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genetic and familial—and in fact acts as a bridge from the body part meta- 
phors to the genetic metaphors. 


3.1 Summary 

Matthew sometimes indicates the cause of sin to be located within the body of 
the one who sins. The use of the metaphor of the body parts of hand, foot, or 
eye as a cause of sin generally pits the part against the whole: the sin-causing 
part can be recognized as detrimental to the future good of the whole of the 
person, and thus it must be excised. Metaphors or illness and infirmity portray 
sin as an unnatural state that prevents the sinner from living or responding to 
Jesus in the way that God intends—Jesus is sent to be a physician for the sin- 
ners not the righteous (those who do God’s will), the blind eyes and deaf ears 
cannot understand the message of the kingdom and therefore do not repent. 
The metaphor of the heart as a cause of sin moves in a more holistic direc- 
tion for, although the literal heart is a single organ of the body, its traditional 
symbolic use as representing one’s inner self—intellect, will, emotions, and 
decision-making faculties—portray sin in this case as arising from the deepest 
parts of the human. 


111 This would also make sensible the interweaving of the genetic and heart metaphors that 
we have already just touched on above, and which will become plain in the following 
section. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Genetic and Familial Metaphors for the Cause 
of Sin 


It is not a far step from the idea that sin is caused by a part of one’s physical 


Jo ue 


body that represents one’s “inner person” or “self” to the portrayal of certain 
people as inherently, genetically evil and permeated with sin. This idea is com- 
municated in Matthew through the use of genetic! and familial metaphors. 
This type of imagery is present in four different forms: in the metaphor of a 
tree and its fruit, in animal metaphors, in Jesus’ and John the Baptist’s use of 
negative familial epithets for their opponents, and in the botanical metaphors 
of the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares. 


1 Tree and Fruit Metaphors 


In the passage from ch. 12 most recently examined above, we saw how the sin 
that flows out of a person was portrayed as the expelled contents of an evil 
heart and that this is analogous to a tree and its fruit. We now turn to a closer 
examination of this passage and its doublet in ch. 7.2 

The passage in which the tree/fruit saying is located in ch. 12 begins with 
verse 31 and extends to the end of verse 37.3 Verses 31-32 and 36-37 are both 


1 The use of the term “genetic” is obviously anachronistic to the text. Ancient writers might 
have used terms like “pdctc” (as in Jas 3:7) or “yévoc” (with the obvious connection to our term 
“genetic”) as in Mt 13:47, Mk 9:29, 1 Cor 12:10, etc. Yet the underlying idea of a hereditary trait 
is not a modern discovery, and thus “genetic” will function as shorthand for that idea. 

2 It could be argued that the tree/fruit logion is not a true Matthean doublet. The relationship 
between Mt, Lk, and Q at this point is complex. The saying is not found in Mk, and in both 
Mt and Lk it is included in the Sermon on the Mount/Plain. The first two verses of tree/fruit 
material in Luke’s sermon, 6:43 and 44, are paralleled in Mt 7:18 and 16, respectively. Mt 7:17, 
19 and 20 expand on the tree fruit theme with material not directly paralleled in Lk, but Luke 
continues in verse 45 with material paralleled in Mt 12:34-35. The fact that Mt’s and Lk’s 
sermons then continue with parallel material (Those who “call me ‘Lord, Lord?” [Lk 6:46 and 
Mt 7:21-23] and the Wise and Foolish Builders [Lk 6:47—49 and Mt 7:24-27]) indicate that the 
material was likely grouped so in Q or Matthew borrowed from Luke. In either case, the tree/ 
fruit material in Matthew is not a true doublet since it seems that Mt took the material of Q/ 
Lk 6:45 and moved it to the center of Mt 12:31-37. 

3 “Therefore I tell you, every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven people, but the blasphemy 
against the Spirit will not be forgiven. And whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man 
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about words as a criterion in the Judgment, and the intervening verses give 
the rationale for this: words are a manifestation of the character of a person.* 
Matthew uses two metaphors here. We have already examined the use of the 
heart metaphor, above. In looking at the tree/fruit metaphor, we find that 
Matthew utilizes the adjectives xaAd¢ and canpds to characterize the types of 
tree. As we will see below, this is the same dualistic pair employed in describ- 
ing the fish in the Parable of the Net (13:48) and in another use of the tree/ 
fruit metaphor in 7:17-18 where xañóç and oanpóç are paralleled with &yaðóç 
and movypdc. So here also: the tree and the fruit it produces—either xañóç or 
aampdg—is paralleled with the heart and the treasure brought forth—either 
&yaðóç or movypds, and this second pair of adjectives are, we have already seen, 
connected to God and Satan respectively. The parallelism of the adjectives 
thus tends to link these terms such that xañóç becomes associated with &yaðóç 
and thus also with God and righteousness, and campdg with movnpds and thus 
with Satan and sin. 

In this passage, however, the tree/fruit metaphor itself and the way it is em- 
ployed are in some tension. The statement “a tree is known by its fruit” fits 
well with the sense of the following verses: “How can you speak good, being 
evil” and “The good person out of his good treasure brings forth good.” These 
statements indicate that people have a fundamental nature that will naturally 
become manifest in their actions. The beginning of verse 37, however, indi- 
cates otherwise. On the surface, Jesus’ command to “either make the tree good 
and its fruit good or make the tree rotten and its fruit rotten” portrays people 


will be forgiven, but whoever speaks against the Holy Spirit will not be forgiven, either in 
this age or in the age to come. Either make the tree good (xaAdv) and its fruit good (xaAdv), or 
make the tree rotten (campov) and its fruit rotten (canpov), for the tree is known by its fruit. 
You offspring of vipers! How can you speak good (aya), being evil (novypot)? For out of that 
which fills the heart, the mouth speaks. The good (&yaðòç) person out of his good (ayaGob) 
treasure brings forth good (&yað&), and the evil (movypdc) person out of his evil (movypod) 
treasure brings forth evil (novypd). I tell you, on the day of judgment people will give account 
for every careless word they speak, for by your words you will be justified, and by your words 
you will be condemned.” Verses 31-37 are obviously all of a piece since vv. 31 and 37 introduce 
and conclude the section by indicating that the theme is that one will be judged by one’s 
words (see above). 

4 In this case, the determining factor of the good or evil character that will be manifest is 
whether the person recognizes Jesus as animated by the Holy Spirit and thus doing the will 
of God and with His authority (as Matthew has already informed us in his application of 
the Isaiah quote in 12:18: “Behold, my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved with whom 
my soul is well pleased. I will put my Spirit upon him”) or whether one will blaspheme as 
the Pharisees do and not simply criticize Jesus himself (“the Son of Man,” v. 32) but assert 
that what he is doing is at the impulse and by the authority not of God’s Holy Spirit but of 
Beelzebul (12:24 and 28). 
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as having some control over what their nature may be and thus the fruit they 
will produce. The command is in tension with the metaphor itself. If, however, 
we set aside the intellectual problem of a tree becoming an agent in its own 
change and look at the more obvious message, we see that it fits with one of 
Matthew’s ongoing themes: the necessity of consistency between inner and 
outer and the rejection of hypocrisy. 

The theme of hypocrisy plays a significant role in the use of the tree/fruit 
metaphor in the passage in ch. 7 as well. The passage begins with a different 
but complimentary genetic metaphor: “Beware of false prophets, who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are thieving® wolves.”6 Jesus switches im- 
mediately from animal to botanical metaphors, however, for his instructions to 
his hearers on how to identify these “wolves”: 


You will recognize them by their fruits. Are grapes gathered from thorn 
bushes, or figs from thistles? Just so, every good (c&ya@dv) tree produces 
good (xaAovc) fruit, but the rotten (campov) tree produces bad (movnpovs) 
fruit. A good (&yaðòv) tree cannot produce bad (movypods) fruit, nor can a 
rotten (campov) tree produce good (xaAovc) fruit. Every tree that does not 
produce good (xaAov) fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire. Thus, you 
will recognize them by their fruits.” 


The obvious message is that one’s underlying character—good or rotten—will 
be manifest in one’s “fruit.” Actions that are movypdc are the result of an under- 
lying rottenness of character that will result ultimately in judgment (“cut down 
and thrown into the fire”). Whether this rottenness is innate or can somehow 
be acquired (thus putting this metaphor more in the category of “illness”) is 


5 The adjective &prayec, since it is derived from &práčw (to grasp, seize, plunder, or rob [DBAG, 
134]), evokes the sense of illicitly snatching away. Not surprisingly, being full of thievery or 
“plundering” is one of the charges against the scribes and Pharisees in ch. 23 (€ow9ev dé yé- 
povo ¿¥ &pnayĵg, v. 25), and plundering or “snatching away” is also what the evil one does to 
the word of the kingdom that is sown in the heart of one who does not understand (Zpyetat 
ó movnpds xai domdCet tò żonappévov ev TH xapdia avtod). “Plundering” (cpmd@w) is also what 
Jesus intends to do to the house of “the Strong Man” (12:29), and what “the violent” have been 
doing to the Kingdom of Heaven since the days of John the Baptist (1112). It is possible that 
this last saying also refers to the Pharisees since, as we have noted, they are characterized 
as gemayys in ch. 23, and are also accused of making their proselytes children of hell and 
shutting the kingdom of heaven off from people (23:13-15) as well as being, like their fathers, 
violent in their opposition to God’s chosen messengers (23:29-36). See also below on yeveàv 
in 23:36. 

6 7:15. The use of animal metaphors, which are also genetic, will be explored further below. 

7 716-20. 
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not clear from the use of the metaphor itself, but when put in conjunction 
with the introductory verse and its use of animal metaphors, the implication 
is that being canpóç is analogous to being a “wolf” and thus an inherent or 
genetic trait not an acquired one. Further, the second verse of the passage uses 
an explicitly genetic botanical metaphor in asking the question: “Are grapes 
gathered from thorn bushes, or figs from thistles?” The obvious answer is no, 
and the use of the connector oŭtwç emphasizes that the same dynamics are 
present in the metaphor that follows: good trees produce good fruit, rotten 
trees produce bad fruit. The depth and pervasiveness of the “goodness” or “rot- 
tenness’ is such that they are ottws the depth and pervasiveness of the genetic 
difference between grape vines and thorn bushes. 

The clear connection between one’s inner character and one’s outer ac- 
tions is, however, problematized in the following verses. 7:21-23 functions as 
an extended “Nevertheless ...” to the simple correspondence of character and 
actions indicated in wv. 16-20. The “fruit” put forward as evidence in verses 21 
and 22 by those who did not do God’s will certainly seems to be “good fruit”: 
calling Jesus “Lord,” prophesying in Jesus’ name, exorcisms, and mighty works 
in Jesus’ name.’ So, seemingly in contradiction to the initial botanical meta- 
phors of the passage, Jesus warns that this good fruit is not necessarily indica- 
tive of being “good.”® Some who seem good—who seem to have good fruit, 
seem to be sheep—are not what they seem. While Jesus warns his hearers to 
be wary and on their guard (IIpocéyete!, 7:15), and certainly with the intention 
of helping them to avoid such deceivers, it is also clear that it will only be Jesus 
who will “on that day” be able to discern who were rotten and who produced 


8 7:21-23: “Not everyone saying to me, ‘Lord, Lord, will enter the kingdom of heaven, but the 
one doing the will of my Father in heaven. Many will say to me in that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did 
we not in your name prophesy, and in your name cast out demons, and in your name do 
many mighty works?’ And then will I declare to them, ‘I never knew you; depart from me, 
you workers of lawlessness.” Note that the activities cited by these “workers of lawlessness” 
in their apologetic to Jesus are the same tasks Jesus set for the disciples in their missionary 
journey in 10:1-15, esp. vv. 7-8, so apparently the issue is not the activity, but despite outward 
appearances of righteous behavior (as with the Pharisees in ch. 23), the inner &vopia and lack 
of actual acceptance of Jesus as God’s authoritative messenger (as opposed to the apparent 
lip service of those who say “Lord, lord!”). 

9 It is possible that the “fruit” that will result from one’s inner character could be something 
other than outwardly observable action, but this would be then hard to identify (“by their 
fruit you will know them”). There is nothing particularly indicated in Matthew’s use of the 
term xapróç that would point toward something other than outward actions as the mean- 
ing of “fruit.” On the contrary, the recurring emphasis on inner and outer and the need for 
congruity between them would indicate that fruit is indeed outwardly righteous behavior. Cf. 
John the Baptist’s exhortation to the Pharisees: “Produce fruit befitting repentance’ (3:8), also 
utilizing the inner/outer theme. 
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good fruit—regardless of appearances!°—and thus who is eligible to enter the 
Kingdom." Jesus’ twice repeated statement that &70 Tov xapnOv adtay eryvar- 
geade adtovs is thus not as easily applicable as it first seems. Still, the overall 
emphasis of the passage and of the tree/fruit metaphor is that sin (xapnd¢ 
Tovnpds) is the natural result of pervasive internal corruption of character so 
fundamental as to be analogous to a distinction among species. 

The blending of two kinds of genetic images is also present in John the 
Baptist’s exhortation and warning to the Pharisees and Sadducees: 


But when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming for bap- 
tism, he said to them, “You offspring of vipers! Who warned you to flee 
from the imminent wrath? Produce fruit befitting repentance. And do 
not think to say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our father, for I tell 
you, God is able from these stones to raise up children for Abraham. 
Already the axe is laid to the root of the trees. Every tree therefore that 
does not produce good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire.” 


Here again we see the theme of a tree and its fruit, and the tree that does not 
produce good fruit (xapmdv xwAdv) will be found unworthy and subject to judg- 
ment and punishment. The outward fruit that should be produced in this 
context is that which befits the inward experience of repentance, thus again 
emphasizing the necessity of congruence of inner and outer and of a lack of 
hypocrisy. 

Botanical images are not the only genetic metaphors utilized, however. 
John’s initial address to the Pharisees and Sadducees is to call them “offspring! 
of vipers.’ The phrase conjoins familial and animal images into a single meta- 
phor. The phrase is also employed by Jesus and will be discussed further below. 


1o Cf. the Wheat and the Tares, esp. the fact that the %@vid resemble the good wheat (BDAG, 
429), and it is not until the “harvest” that the wheat and weeds will be distinguished 
(13:28-30, 40-42). 

11 On the possibility that “Depart from me, you workers of lawlessness!” combined with the 
works pointed to by the wolves/rotten trees indicates that Matthew is engaged in polemic 
against antinomian charismatics, again see the refutation of this reading by Davison in 
“Anomia and the Question of an Antinomian Polemic in Matthew,” 617-635. Again, also 
note that Jesus accuses the Pharisees of lawlessness (23:28), although it is not because 
they do not rigorously keep the law and thus can hardly be described as antinomian in 
the traditional sense, but because they do not correctly prioritize the greatest and second 
commandments as they should. 


12 3:7-10. 
13 LSJ 344: yévvypa = that which is produced or born, a child; and yevvypðtičw = produce 
offspring. 
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In this passage, however, it functions particularly to set up the contrast with 
the later use of familial language. John sets out the character of his hearers 
immediately at the start of his discourse, and his designation is that they are 
children of vipers.!4 As Keener notes, “Viper was certainly an insult ... [and] 
‘children of vipers’ carries the insult further.” This is apparently in contrast 
with his hearers’ self-perception as children of Abraham. John, however, insists 
that with regard to the imminent wrath, mere physical genetics will avail noth- 
ing. What will count is the production of good fruit that is the natural result 
of a good nature—a nature God can impart even to the most unlikely candi- 
dates, rocks—but which the hearers lack, and which invalidates any apparent 
authenticity in the repentance represented in their coming for baptism. The 
Pharisees and Sadducees have the hereditary nature of vipers, and this nature 
will not produce the sort of fruit that will prevent them from being cast into 
the fire. Thus, in this passage, the metaphors for causes of sin are mutually 
reinforcing: the tree/fruit metaphor used elsewhere to indicate sin as a prod- 
uct of one’s inner nature is strengthened here by the complementary use of 
familial and animal metaphors that indicate an underlying nature that makes 
John’s hearers incapable of true repentance and thus incapable of producing 
the fruits of it necessary to, ultimately, avoid judgment and punishment. 


2 Animal Metaphors 


Above we discussed briefly Jesus’ use of animal metaphors in 7:15: “Beware of 
false prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are thieving 
wolves.” These two animal metaphors are also used in Matthew in 10:16. There, 
before sending them out to preach, heal, and exorcise, Jesus warns his disciples, 
‘Behold, I am sending you out as sheep in the midst of wolves, so be wise as 


14 On the possibility that John is connecting the Pharisees and Sadducees with the öọıç of 
Gen 3, Keener points that John uses “viper” (y18va) rather than “serpent” (d¢t¢) in his 
denunciation, and that although by the first century Jewish writers had already connected 
the character of Satan with the serpent of Eden, the phrase yevwvýpata ¿yiðvóv in 3:7 does 
not indicate that John is calling the Pharisees and Sadducees offspring of Satan since 
dgic and ëyıðva are not the same (Gospel of Matthew, 122). Still, Jesus’ application of both 
terms successively to the Pharisees and scribes in 23:33 (“Ogets yevvquata eyisvOv!” where 
yevvýpata ext6vav functions as an appositive for dgeics) should restrain us from over- 
interpreting the difference between the two. As will be seen below in our examination of 
the Wheat and the Tares, Matthew certainly does think that those who are oi nomtal thv 
àvopiav are children of the devil, and as we have seen, internal &vopig is one of the charges 
against the Pharisees and scribes (23:28). 

15 Keener, Gospel of Matthew, 122; see also cited primary and secondary literature. 
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serpents and innocent as doves.”!6 In the previous passage that employed the 
wolf metaphor (7:15), we were told that the people so represented were false 
prophets—an extremely serious charge within Judaism.'” Here, whether Jesus 
is referring to precisely the same group or simply using the same metaphor, 
the implication is the same: these are people who are naturally and violently 
opposed to God's activities in the world and to those who carry them out, just 
as wolves are invariably, perpetually antagonistic and predatory toward sheep. 
Further, their behavior, as indicated in 10:17-18 and 24-258 is congruent with 
the description of the false prophets as épnoyes in 7:15!9—violent and rapa- 
cious. Thus, whether the two groups called “wolves” are the same or not, the 
sins associated with them are similar and are portrayed as the expected and 
predictable product of their nature.?° 

A somewhat different dynamic is present in the use of genetic animal met- 
aphors in the Parable of the Net.?! In this parable, while we have a genetic 
metaphor used to distinguish the bad from the good, all the creatures gathered 


16 Since the command to “be wise as serpents and innocent as doves” is a simile, it is techni- 
cally outside the purview of our study, but as was discussed in the introduction, a simile 
is simply a metaphor in which the tension has been reduced by the emphasis on simi- 
larity through the addition of like or as. This second pair of images also parallels and 
thus reinforces the wolves/sheep dichotomy since serpents like wolves were understood 
to be cunning but dangerous, and doves, like sheep, were thought of as weak and timid 
(Keener, Gospel of Matthew, 322). The fact that Jesus is commanding his followers to be 
like both—if not quite to embody both natures, at least to operate in two seemingly 
contrary manners—provides an interesting complication to the recurring emphasis on 
avoiding hypocrisy. 

17 Deut 18:20: “But the prophet who presumes to speak a word in my name which I have not 
commanded him to speak, or who speaks in the name of other gods, that same prophet 
shall die.” 

18 Delivering Jesus’ apostles before the courts, having them flogged in synagogues, and 
dragging them before Gentile authorities (v. 17-18) as well as maligning them as being in 
league with the devil (vv. 24-25). 

19 And, if the use of &pnayeç does indeed form a verbal connection to the denunciation 
of the Pharisees in ch. 23 (note 5, above), the prophesied treatment of the apostles is 
analogous to the treatment of the prophets by the forefathers of the Pharisees, treatment 
which Jesus expects the Pharisees as the heirs of that nature also to engage in. 

20 Note also that Jesus followers are portrayed as having the nature of sheep, not only here 
but also in 18:12-13 (“If a man has a hundred sheep and one of them has gone astray....”). 
As Keener notes, “Jesus portrays his followers as powerless in their own strength.... Sheep 
were notoriously defenseless against such predators as wolves.... [yet] his sheep are actu- 
ally sent among the predators” (Gospel of Matthew, 321-322). 

21 13:47-50: “Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a net that was thrown into the sea and 
gathered every kind [of fish]. When it was full, drawing it ashore and sitting down, they 
gathered the good into containers but threw the rotten outside. Thus, it will be at the 
completion of the age. The angels will come out and separate the evil from among the 
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up by the net are the same basic type—fish or at least seafood?*—unlike the 
portrayal in ch. 10 of some as wolves and some as sheep (obviously antagonistic 
and contrary animals). Here, we have a dynamic more like that which we saw in 
the use of metaphors of good and bad trees. We even have the use of the same 
terminology: those “fish” who are eventually judged righteous are called xañóç 
and those deemed by the angels to be evil (ovypdc) are called campdc. Here, of 
course, no mention is made of “fruit” as a criterion for judging whether the fish 
is xaAdg or canpdc. Here the judgment is made solely on the basis of the fish’s 
“kind” (yévoc). Here, the metaphorical representation of one’s nature being de- 
terminative at the judgment is most explicit. This verse is Matthew’s only use 
of yévoc.?3 The basic definition of yévoc is a race or family,?4 but it also indicates 
more generally “class, sort, or kind” or in the case of animals, breed or species.?5 
The use in the Parable of the Net is certainly in line with the basic definition, 
particularly in the context of separating one yévoç of fish from another. So, in 
our present passage, the separation that is envisioned takes place not between 
good and rotten (xaAd¢ and campdc) fish within a species, but between those 
species of fish that are xañóç and those that are canpdc. As Keener notes, the 
passage draws on the common cultural occurrence of “fishermen separating 
the edible and kosher fish from the inedible ones.” This was necessary since 
many species of fish in the Sea of Galilee “were unclean or inedible, and the net 
would not discriminate.’ The uncleanness or inedibility of a particular fish 
was a function of its yévoc, implying that, for people, being dixatog or movypds 
(with consequent outward manifestations) is a function of one’s yévoc. 


righteous, and they will throw them into the furnace of fire. There will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.’ 

22 The Greek of the passage nowhere specifies what is gathered and separated, simply that 
it was “every kind,” and given the nature of a dragnet, it might well have gathered all sorts 
of aquatic animals as well as a variety of debris—debris that certainly would have been 
counted as campdc and cast away and disposed of. 

23 There is broad agreement that 17:21 (“This kind [yévoc]only goes out by prayer and fast- 
ing”) is a later addition, although the use of yévoç there does accord with its use in 13:47, 
with the other NT texted cited below, and with the basic definition that informs the 
argument. 

24 Thus, its use in much of the rest of the NT (e.g., Mk 7:26; Acts 4:6, 7:13, 7:19, 13:26, 17:28-29; 
2 Cor 11:26; Gal 1:14; Phil 3:5;1 Pet 2:9); similarly, it indicates the home region or town of an 
individual (e.g., Acts 4:36, 18:2, 18:24). 

25 LSJ 344: yevog = “race, stock, kin”; 111.a: “generally, race, of beings”; 111.1.e: “of animals, 
breed’; v.a: “class, sort, kind.” 

26 Keener, Gospel of Matthew, 392. Again here, the conception of the Kingdom is temporal— 
there will be a time when all will be gathered (as in an indiscriminate net), and then they 
will be separated and put in their appropriate places, the movypdc being cast away or out- 
side (2&w, cf. 5:13 and 21:39, as well as tò oxdtog tò €€wtepov in 22:13). 
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This conception of a correlation between one’s species (yévoç) and outward 
manifestations such as actions is also portrayed in the Parable of the Sheep 
and the Goats.” As with the Parable of the Net, the scenario begins with a 
gathering of those to be separated—in this case, “all the nations” (mévta tà 
20vy)?8 replaces the “every kind [of fish]” (tx navtòç yévovç). In some senses, 
this parable combines in a much-extended form the elements of the Parable of 
the Net with the dynamics of the tree/fruit metaphor. Here, as with the Parable 
of the Net, the two kinds are gathered and then separated, but the judgment 
of whether each is good or bad is made on the basis of their “fruit” (actions). 
Unlike with the tree/fruit metaphor, however, rather than simply describing 
the “fruit” as xañóç/&yaðóç or campdc, the good or bad actions that are the result 
of their nature are described.?9 Also, there is a notable change in the terminol- 
ogy applied to the two kinds: rather than being described as either õixaroç/ 
xaAds or Tovnpds, the sheep and goats are called “blessed of my father” and 
“cursed”° respectively.*! In both this parable and the uses of the tree/fruit 
metaphor, the importance of the works/fruit is emphasized. 

The action of the parable closely parallels that in the Parable of the Net. In 
both cases the divine and/or angelic figures separate creatures based on their 
outwardly visible yévoç and assign them a place either in the Kingdom or in 
fiery torment (13:50, 25:41). Here in the Parable of the Sheep and the Goats, the 
fundamental connection between one’s metaphorical kind or species and the 
actions one does is more explicit. Although one might argue that it is the ac- 
tions themselves which make one a “sheep” or “goat,” there is no indication in 
the text that either species had ever been at some time something other than 
what they ultimately are and that, through a series of choices, a transformation 
had taken place such that one either quickly or over time attains to a certain 
kind of character (sheep or goat). In fact, one could argue that the very use of 


27  Asdiscussed in the introduction, parables are really elaborate extended metaphors, some- 
times (as in this case and, for example, the Wheat and the Tares) bordering on allegory. 

28 The question of whether návta tà €6vy refers to all people in the world, only the Gentiles, 
or even only the church has been much debated. For the purposes of our study, however, 
the question is moot: regardless of who is envisioned as comprising návtæ tà €6vy, their 
genetic status as sheep or goats is made manifest in their treatment of tOv ddeApav pov 
TOV EAatoTwV. 

29 “I was naked, and you did/did not clothe me. I was sick, and you did/did not visit 
me ...” etc. 

30 “ol edAoyLEVOL TOD natpóç pov” (v. 34) and “ol xatypapévot” (v. 41). 

31 It should be noted, however, that in v. 46 the sheep are called Sixatoc: “And these [goats] 
will go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.” This obviously 
again reinforces the Matthean understanding of righteousness as a definitive characteris- 
tic of those who enter the kingdom. 
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the genetic metaphor undercuts the idea that one can choose to be a sheep 
or goat. Both of these positions, however, ask a question on which the text is 
silent—which came first: the action or the nature of the actor? The key feature 
is the presentation here of the Matthean theme which we have already seen 
in abundance: one’s actions are a manifestation of one’s nature, the outward 
will indicate the character of the inward, “by their fruits you will know them.” 
The final animal metaphor to note®? is one which we have already discussed 
at some length above: the use of the term “serpents” or “offspring of vipers” 
as an epithet for Jesus’ opponents. As we noted, the combined use of “ser- 
pents” and “offspring of vipers” in Jesus’ address to the scribes and Pharisees 
in 23:33 may somewhat mitigate the difference between the terms; still, the 
choice to insert this term to augment the use of “offspring of vipers” in this 
passage points to its significance and the need to explore the various attributes 
associated with serpents, especially in the Septuagintal tradition that is most 
likely to have influenced Matthew’s choice of terminology.3? The connection 


32 There are other uses of animal imagery with ethical connotations, though generally they 
do not shed much light on the question of the cause of sin and evil, and thus are not being 
considered at length. For example, in 8:31-32, we hear that the demons cast out of the 
Gadarenes went into a herd of pigs causing them to become suicidal. This does not tell us 
much about the cause of sin, though it does present the analogy of one who is possessed 
to the pigs (unclean and, in this case, not in control of his self-destructive tendencies). 
The question of possession and the influence of Satan will be explored more below. We 
also see the use of porcine imagery combined with canine imagery in 7:6 (“Do not give 
dogs [xbwv] what is holy; and do not throw your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under foot and turn to attack you”). Here the patent purpose of the saying is that 
the hearer apply the characteristics of dog and swine to certain kinds of people, but the 
complete association of the nature of the animal metaphorically with particular persons 
seems more tenuous. Similarly, in 15:26-27 the metaphorical application of the epithet 
“dog” (xvvéptov) to the Syro-Phoenician woman may be holistic, but it is not necessarily 
indicative of a source of sin for which she will be judged unworthy of the Kingdom; rather 
it is indicative of her social situation vis-a-vis Palestinian Judaism. Further symbolic refer- 
ences to animals without distinct connotations regarding sinfulness: dove (10:16: “be ... as 
axépatos as doves”—simple/unmixed, innocent, lacking guile, esp. as the opposite of the 
pdovinos serpent; cf. 6:22 “If your eye is &mAodc ...”), camel (as large, 19:24 and 23:24), gnat 
(as small, 23:24), sparrows (as common and thus cheap/unimportant, 10:29 and 31), birds 
(as heedless, 6:26), sheep (as helpless and wandering when lacking a shepherd's care, 
9:36, 10:6, 15:24, 26:31), vultures (as indicators of carrion, 24:28). 

33 The wider cultural connotations of the serpent figure (in its various manifestations, 
not just dgic) are plural and complexly related. On this topic, see the comprehen- 
sive study The Good and Evil Serpent: How a Universal Symbol Became Christianized by 
James H. Charlesworth (ABRL [New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010]). Although some 
of these connotations no doubt impinged on Matthew’s thinking, the attributes associ- 
ated with dees in the LXX texts is very much in keeping with his critique of Jesus’ oppo- 
nents, as will become apparent. 
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with the öọıç of Gen 3 is a predictable connection. The initial characterization 
of the serpent as gpoviwtatos indicates a prudence with regard to one’s own 
interests that does not necessarily excluded cunning craftiness, especially in as 
much as gpoviwtatos translates the Hebrew orny.34 

Overall, however, there are a number of consistent attributes of dgetcs in the 
LXX. The most common is their danger and the fear that it inspires. In Gen 3, 
one of the consequences of the Adam and Eve’s sin and expulsion from Eden 
is enmity between humans and serpents, and the danger that goes along with 
it (“he will strike your heel” 3:15). The primordial enmity forms the backdrop 
of further passages that refer to the inherent danger of encounters with ser- 
pents. In Jacob’s testamentary prophecies over his sons he declares, “Dan shall 
be a serpent in the way, a viper by the path, that bites the horse’s heels so that 
his rider falls backward.”3> The common understanding of the danger of ser- 
pents undergirds the prophecy. Similarly, in Ex 3:4 when Moses’ staff becomes 
a serpent, he initially shrinks back from it in terror.3® When the people com- 
plained to Moses about the rations in the wilderness, “the Lord sent fiery ser- 
pents (gets) among the people, and they bit the people, so that many people 
of Israel died.”?” Serpents are one of the dangers faced by Israel in the wilder- 
ness is mentioned in Deut 8:15,38 and Ecclesiastes?’ uses the danger of serpents 
to issue parabolic warnings in its proverbs. Other texts which emphasize the 
danger of serpents include: Isa 14:28-29, Isa 65:25, LXX Jer 26:22, Amos 5:19, and 
Sir 21:2 and 25:15.7° Serpents are also portrayed as destructive and deceitful as 
in 4 Macc 18:8 and PsSol 4:11. 


34 BDB 791. 

35 Gen 4917. 

36 Notably, in the actual confrontation with the Egyptian sorcerers, (Ex 7:9-12) it is Aaron 
who casts down his rod, and it becomes a dedxwv rather than an dt, as do also the rods 
of the Egyptian sorcerers, although in Isa 27:1, it seems that So¢xwv may mean the same 
thing: “In that day God shall bring his holy and great and strong sword upon the dragon, 
the serpent that flees, upon the dragon, the crooked serpent: he shall destroy the dragon.” 
It is seems clear here that “serpent” functions as an appositive for dedxwv, and LSJ counts 
dpdxwv as “interchangeable with dec” (448). Cf. Wis 16:5 and 10. 

37 The deadly nature of the dgeig may be somewhat offset by the fact that the healing of the 
people was accomplished by looking at a serpent on a stick (Num 21:6-9), an incident that 
John applies to Jesus and the cross but which Matthew does not draw upon. 

38  “[The Lorp] led you through the great and terrible wilderness, with its fiery serpents and 
scorpions and thirsty ground where there was no water.” 

39 — Eccl10:8 and 10:11. 

40 It should be noted that serpents were also sometimes portrayed as instruments of God’s 
punishment, as in the Numbers text above. We find this in Job 20:6 (serpent’s bite as a 
punishment of the unjust), LXX Jer 8:17-18 (God will send “serpents” against his sinful 
people), and Wis 16:1-5 (“Therefore those men were deservedly punished through such 
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Perhaps most importantly, twice in the Lxx Psalms people are compared to 
dets. In LXX Ps 57:4-6, we read that “Sinners have gone astray from the womb. 
They go astray from the belly. They speak lies. Their venom is like that of a ser- 
pent.” The use of the genetic imagery for the source of sin here is quite appar- 
ent, sinners being depicted as going astray even before birth (from the womb). 
In LXX Ps 139:2-4, David pleads, “Rescue me, O Lord, from the evil man; deliver 
me from the unjust man. Who have devised injustice in their hearts ... They 
have sharpened their tongue as of a serpent; the poison of asps is under their 
lips.” In fact, the terms David uses for his enemies in the rest of the Psalm par- 
allel the characterization in Matthew of Jesus’ opponents and those who will 
not enter the kingdom: movnpds (v. 2), &dtx0g (vv. 2, 5, and 12), dpaptwàoi (vv. 5 
and 9), and accused of setting snares and stumbling blocks (axévdaAov) (v. 6). 

Thus, the application of the metaphorical epithet “Serpents!” to Jesus’ op- 
ponents bespeaks a nature that is manifest in the behavior they display in the 
Gospel and entirely fitting with Jesus’ charges against them in ch. 23 and else- 
where. Their sins of deceit, destruction, and endangerment are outworkings of 
their serpent-like nature. 

Finally, as a composite metaphor, the related characterization of Jesus’ op- 
ponents as “offspring of vipers” forms a bridge between the animal and the 
familial genetic metaphors in Matthew, and though it could be explored under 
either rubric, and we will consider it under the latter category. 


3 Familial Metaphors 


Matthew’s recurrent use of familial language with ethical connotations, espe- 
cially with regard to Jesus’ opponents, further expands the range of genetic 
metaphors used in portraying the sources of sin. As we saw above at the end 
of the tree/fruit subsection, when the Pharisees and Sadducees come for bap- 
tism, John the Baptist’s denunciation begins with “You offspring of vipers!” 
This introduces the theme of lineage and its ethical connotations in the pas- 
sage, a theme then developed in the issue of the efficacy of Abrahamic lineage 
over against bearing “fruit befitting repentance.”"#! 


creatures, and were tormented by a multitude of animals.... when the terrible rage of wild 
beasts came upon thy people and they were being destroyed by the bites of writhing ser- 
pents, thy wrath did not continue to the end”). 

41 Notice also the parallelism between “When he saw the Pharisees coming.... ‘You offspring 
of vipers!” and “Then Jesus came ... and behold, a voice from heaven said, ‘This is my 
beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased” (3:7, 13, and 17). 
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In total, the phrase yevvýpata ¿yiðvðv is used three times in Matthew, once 
by John the Baptist in the above passage and twice by Jesus. It is applied by 
John the Baptist, as we have seen, to the Pharisees and Sadducees, by Jesus it 
is applied in 12:34 only to the Pharisees,*? but in 23:33 it is applied to both the 
Pharisees and scribes. 

We have already touched on the passage in ch. 12, but let us return to it here. 
This passage makes up a portion of the Beelzebul controversy between Jesus 
and the Pharisees. Jesus says: 


Therefore I tell you, every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven people, but 
the blasphemy against the Spirit will not be forgiven. And if one should 
speak a word against the Son of Man, it will be forgiven him, but if one 
should speak against the Holy Spirit, it will not be forgiven him, either 
in this age or in the age to come. Either make the tree good and its fruit 
good, or make the tree bad and its fruit bad, for the tree is known by its 
fruit. You offspring of vipers! How can you, being evil, speak what is good? 
For out of that which fills the heart, the mouth speaks. The good person 
out of her good treasure brings forth what is good; and the evil person out 
of her evil treasure brings forth what is evil. And I say to you that for every 
careless word people shall speak, they shall render account in the day of 
judgment. For by your words you shall be justified, and by your words you 
shall be condemned.*# 


As we noted above in our examination of the heart metaphor in this passage, 
the interwoven metaphors of heart and tree/fruit reinforce the idea that one’s 
inner nature (heart or type of tree) will determine the outward manifestations 
(words or fruit). This is further reinforced by the use of the epithet yevvýpata 
éxt6vév in addressing the Pharisees. The familial metaphor particularly empha- 
sizes the idea that the situation of having a bad heart or being a bad tree is not 
a condition that is acquired but is preexisting and perhaps inherent.* In this 


42 Orso it appears, based on the fact that it is only they who are mentioned in 12:24 as his 
accusers and ensuing adversaries in the controversy. Note, however, that the scribes are 
included with them in the passage that follows immediately (12:38ff) which also uses fa- 
milial language. 

43 Based on 23:29. 

44 12:31-37. 

45 Interestingly, the only use in Matthew of yévņpa outside the three uses of yewnyata 
éxt6vav is in 26:29 when Jesus says, “I tell you I shall not drink again of this fruit (yévvnpa) 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in my Father’s kingdom.” Here the 
idea of fruit (grapes, in this case) as the offspring of plants hearkens back to the use of the 
tree/fruit metaphor and solidifies that connection in terms of the yevvýpata éxtdvav. In 
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regard, it presents the same picture as Ps 58:3 referenced above: “The wicked go 
astray from the womb, they go astray from their birth, speaking lies.”46 Taken 
together with Jesus’ subsequent question, “How can you, being evil, speak what 
is good?,” the overall impression is that those addressed are evil in their very 
natures, and that this nature is so longstanding and pervasive as to be com- 
parable to one’s familial genetic inheritance, and thus they produce bad fruit. 

This characterization is reinforced and extended in the next passage in 
ch. 12, as the scribes join the Pharisees and approach Jesus saying, “Teacher, 
we wish to see a sign from you.” Jesus’ response is in keeping with the previous 
characterization of his opponents: 


An evil and adulterous generation [Teve movnpd xai wowadic] seeks for a 
sign, but no sign will be given it except the sign of the prophet Jonah.... 
The men of Nineveh will rise up at the judgment with this generation 
and condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of Jonah, and behold, 
something greater than Jonah is here. The queen of the South will rise up 
at the judgment with this generation and condemn it, for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, some- 
thing greater than Solomon is here.*” 


Jesus’ characterization of his opponents as members of yeveà movnpd xai 
poyaàiç bears some investigation. While yeved (“generation”) can have the 
sense of a time period as it does in 24:3448 or, in the plural, a line of descen- 
dants (as in 1:17), Matthew’s usual usage draws more on the non-chronological 
sense of the term: a group of people of the same family, tribe, class or kind, 
or even of the same homeland.*9 The term yevek does not usually mean all 
the people living at the time of Jesus (or Matthew) or all Jews, as can be seen 
by looking at Matthew’s other uses of yeved. Before looking more closely at 
12:38—45, let us examine these. 


fact, one might argue that the best translation to make this connection clear in English 
would be to render yewypata éxtdvev as “Fruits of vipers.” 

46 Cf. LXX 57:4: “Sinners have gone astray from the womb: they go astray from the belly: they 
speak lies.’ 

47 12:38-42. 

48 “Truly, I say to you, this generation will not pass away until all these things take place.” 
However, given the rest of the evidence, it is quite possible that this use may not refer to a 
chronological generation. 

49 LSJ 342: “yeved ... I. of the persons in a family, 1. race, family... 4. metaph., class, kind, ... 
11. of Time or Place, 1. Birthplace ... 2. age, time of life.” 
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In 11:16 Jesus asks, “To what shall I compare this generation [thv yevedv 
tabvtyv|?” and then in 16b—19 he describes analogically the opposition to and 
rejection of both John and Jesus by “this generation.”®° Since it is obvious from 
the narrative that not all the people living at that time fit this description, 
Matthew is not using yeved as a chronological descriptor but as a way of refer- 
ring to people who are all of a sort. Further, not only in ch. 12 but again in ch. 16, 
the Pharisees come, this time with the Sadducees, asking Jesus to show them a 
sign.>! Jesus responds, “When it is evening, you say, ‘It will be fair weather, for 
the sky is red’ And in the morning, ‘It will be stormy today, for the sky is red 
and threatening’ You know how to interpret the appearance of the sky, but 
you cannot interpret the signs of the times. An evil and adulterous generation 
seeks for a sign, but no sign will be given to it except the sign of Jonah.”>2 Jesus 
again designates those seeking signs as yeved movypd xal LotyaAts, and again it 
is Jesus’ opponents (the Pharisees and their current associates) to whom he 
is speaking. The disciples and the crowds do not ask Jesus for oypeta to con- 
firm his authority;5? it is a distinguishing characteristic of those who oppose 
Jesus—the group called an evil and adulterous generation. 

Thus, regarding yeved, Davies and Allison find that for Matthew “the term re- 
fers firstly not to chronological duration but to character, and it is pejorative.”>* 
Jesus once applies the term yeved to his disciples (and perhaps also the crowd) 
in 17:17 in response to their inability to exorcise a demon. While he does use the 
term yeved, he does not call them “an evil and adulterous generation” as he con- 
sistently calls his opponents, but calls his followers “a generation faithless and 
Steotpauuevy [wandering or twisted],”°> critiques consistent with Jesus’ other 


50 “It is like children sitting in the marketplaces and calling to their playmates, ‘We played 
the flute for you, and you did not dance; we sang a dirge, and you did not mourn. For John 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, ‘He has a demon. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, and they say, ‘Look at him! A glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax 
collectors and sinners!’ and ‘Wisdom is justified by her deeds.” 

51 16:1: “And the Pharisees and Sadducees came, and to test him they asked him to show 
them a sign from heaven.” 

52 16:2—4. 

53 Jesus followers do ask him, “What will be the sign of your coming and of the close of the 
age?” (24:3) however, this interest in signs is apparently not blameworthy since it is pre- 
mised on faith in Jesus’ eschatological authority and not on skepticism. 

54 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 2:260-61. 

55 From dtaotpéw, “to turn different ways, twist about ... mostly Pass., to be distorted or 
twisted... 2. metaph., distort, pervert.... 11. turn aside, divert” (LSJ 413). Used only here in 
Matthew. 
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criticisms of his disciples’ little faith5® and his predictions that some of them 
will stray (tAavdw) and fall away (oxavdaAt@w in the passive).5” 

Thus, returning to ch. 12 we see that the use of yevec draws on the sense of 
the term as referring to a class or kind, a family or tribal group, rather than refer- 
ring to a chronological generation. This is particularly clear given the context, 
for those to whom Jesus compares his hearers unfavorably in verses 41-42 are 
not just people of another chronological yeved, though of the same religious 
and ethnic group (faithful Jews of past ages), but rather people of a different 
ethnic yeved—the people of Nineveh and the “queen of the South.’ However, it 
is not their ethnic yeved that will cause them to be in a position to condemn the 
Pharisees, but their yeved of those who respond to Jesus as the messenger and 
representative of God. It is people of that yeved who will condemn the yeved of 
those unresponsive to Jesus, regardless of the latter’s status as part of the eth- 
nic yeved of the Jews.5® Thus, the terminology of “offspring of vipers” and “evil 
and adulterous generation” are both genetic, familial metaphors that indicate 
that the group’s members have an underlying similarity that causes them to act 
contrary to God’s will. 

That this yeved is called movypd indicates a further aspect of the depiction of 
those opposed to Jesus: the connection of this yeve& to God’s and Jesus’ arche- 
typal opponent, Satan. As noted previously, novno- is one in a web of associ- 
ated terms and ideas that form a network opposite to those terms associated 
with righteousness, God, and the Kingdom, the most opposed being God’s 
and Jesus’ enemy, the Evil One.59 This connection between the yeveà movnpa 
xal poiyaàiç and Satan is not based solely on the use of novnpà, however. The 
next passage makes explicit this connection between the devil and the yeved of 
Jesus’ opponents. The discussion of the yeved novnpà does not conclude with 
the comparison to the Ninevites and the Queen of the South, but continues 
with the following passage: 


56 6:30, 8:26, 14:31, 16:8, and 17:20. 

57 1812-13, 24:4-5, 24:10-12, 24:24, and 26:31-33. 

58 Note the congruity with Jesus’ declaration to the centurion: “With no one in Israel have I 
found such faith! I tell you, many will come from east and west and recline at table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom will 
be thrown into the outer darkness” (8:10-12). 

59 “The kingdom of heaven may be compared to a man who sowed good seed in his field, 
but while his men were sleeping, his enemy came and sowed weeds among the wheat and 
went away ... The one who sows the good seed is the Son of Man. The field is the world, 
and the good seed is the children of the kingdom. The weeds are the sons of the Evil One 
and the enemy who sowed them is the devil” (13:24 and 37-39). 
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When the unclean spirit has gone out of a person, it travels through wa- 
terless places seeking rest but finds none. Then it says, ‘I will return to my 
house from which I came’ And coming, it finds it unoccupied, swept, and 
put in order. Then it goes and brings with it seven other spirits more evil 
[ zovnpdtepa] than itself, and they enter and dwell there, and the last state 
of that person is worse than the first. Thus, it will also be with this evil 
generation [t yeved tavty TH Tovypa].6° 


The connection between the yeved of Jesus’ opponents and the Devil and his 
“evil spirits”®! is here made explicit. The implications are even more clear when 
one considers the broader context of the passage. Coming, as it does, at the 
end of the Beelzebul controversy the reversal of accusation is obvious: Jesus’ 
opponents have accused him of being animated and empowered by the Devil, 
but through the course of verses 31-45 Jesus turns the tables on them, such 
that in the end, Jesus has argued that it is they who are possessed and acting 
contrary to the will of God because of their unwillingness to accept Jesus as 
God's authoritative messenger, filled with God’s spirit. Their opposition is so 
deep-seated and inveterate that it invites equation with a family resemblance 
(yeved), and the resemblance is not just among the members of the yeved but 
between them and the entity that embodies opposition to God, that is, the 
Devil. They have, as it were, a family resemblance of evil, a resemblance rooted 
in the patriarch of their yeved, the Devil. This metaphor reflects a deep ontolog- 
ical dualism comparable to the use of sons of light and sons of darkness (and 
connected epithets) in 1QS. This makes it the most internal of the metaphors 
of the cause of sin. Yet it is intimately related to the activity of the Devil and 
the concept of possession, thus to our last set of portrayals: that of diabolical 
activity as a cause of sin. 


60 12:43-45. 

61 The change from describing the spirit as dxd&8aptov to novnpà certainly points to a range 
of movypia in which à&x&ðaptov is not the worst. It is also important to note, however, that 
this is the only point in Matthew where having an unclean spirit has moral implications. 
Otherwise, unclean spirits and ðaıuóvı& are connected only with making people sick. Note 
esp. that in 10:1 giving the disciples authority over nvevpátwv &xaðáptwv means giving 
them the power to heal by casting the spirit out. In 12:22-24 it is a Sotpoviov that makes 
the man blind and mute, but it is not he that is ultimately implicated in sinning but Jesus’ 
critics. See also 9:33-34, 10:8, and 17:18. 
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4 Summary 


Matthew utilizes a number of metaphors that portray sin as caused by a 
person’s most basic nature. These metaphors include botanical (trees, tares, 
thorns, thistles) and animal imagery (wolves, vipers), as well as portrayals 
of those who sin as being part of an unrighteous “family,” the family of the 
Devil. These metaphors manifest an obvious underlying ontological dualism 
congruent with the ontological dualism seen in the Second Temple literature.® 


62 As noted, the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch utilizes animal imagery, although there even 
the “sheep” are eventually led into sin because of blindness. In Jubilees, we see the attri- 
bution of sinfulness to genetics in the portrayal of Esau’s inherent unrighteousness and 
the passing on of this to his “seed” and a similar situation with the descendants of Ham. 
As previously noted, the use of sonship language in the Qumran documents also utilizes a 
genetic metaphor but the idea of sinfulness as an inherent trait of some “lots” (1QM, 1QS) 
or even all people (1QH) also manifests an ontological dualism that sees sin as springing 
up from one’s inner being. 
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Satanic Activity as a Cause of Sin 


In Matthew there are a number of instances where the activity of Satan or the 
Devil is indicated as the cause of people sinning or potentially doing so. His ac- 
tivity in causing sin includes simple temptation but also possession, both tem- 
porary and seemingly ongoing. The most holistic indication of his activity and 
the closest Matthew comes to an etiology of sin is in the Parable of the Wheat 
and Tares where the Devil is designated as the progenitor of the tares—those 
that are oxavdaAa and who are toùç motodvtas THY &vopiav. 

Given the use of familial and genetic language noted above it might seem 
that there is a clear distinction between those who are inherently disposed to 
do the will of the Devil (Jesus’ opponents) and Jesus’ followers who do God’s 
will. Jesus’ opponents are not the only ones influenced by Satan, however. Even 
Jesus’ closest followers can apparently be tempted and eventually controlled 
or motivated by evil spiritual forces. 

That this is a concern is evident in Jesus injunction after finding his disciples 
asleep in the Garden of Gethsemane: “Be alert and pray lest you enter into 
temptation; the spirit is willing but the flesh is feeble.”! Although Jesus does not 
indicate what temptation might assault his disciples, in this crucial moment 
they are in danger of being tempted. The disciples’ potential to be tempted is 
not, however, limited to this situation, as Jesus’ instructions for how to pray 
indicate: “Pray like this: ‘Father in heaven.... do not lead us into temptation,” 
but save us from the Evil one” (Mt 6:9, 13).3 Jesus’ followers, even though they 
are not characterized as belonging to the yeved of the Devil, are still subject to 


1 26:41, my translation. “Feeble” here for &c8evy¢ seems better suited to Matthew’s usage than 
“weak” since it come closer to the idea of infirmity comparable to illness, a sense captured 
by its usual translation as “sick” in the four uses of da8ev- in the Parable of the Sheep and the 
Goats and the use of da8evodvtac as a description of those who need healing in 10:8. Cf. the 
use of doOéveta in 8:17. 

2 Given the identification of Jesus’ opponents with the Devil, the phrase ph ciceveyuns nds cis 
Telpacpov in 6:13 may be as much a prayer from deliverance from the trials set forth by those 
who continue to oppose Jesus and his message (as it is carried on in the Matthean commu- 
nity) as it is a prayer for deliverance from the temptations to sin from the Evil One. In fact, 
since Jesus’ opponents and the Devil are so closely identified in Matthew, it is feasible both 
possibilities are simultaneously in view. 

3 Though the request to the Father that he “not lead us into temptation” raises much the same 
issues as the image of Jesus as a stumbling block, the immediate indication that the oppo- 
site of this is deliverance from the Evil one certainly makes is clear that Matthew does not 
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his temptations—his efforts to cause sin—a danger for which they must keep 
alert and pray for God’s help to combat it.4 

Of course, not only the disciples but Jesus himself is shown to be the object 
of the Devil's efforts (albeit unsuccessful) to cause sin. In Jesus’ temptation in 
the wilderness, the Devil is not only called ó õı&ßoàoç (vv. 1, 5, 8, and 1) and 
Satan (v. 10) but also called “the tempter” (6 metpdCwv, v. 3) as well. By this, the 
role of the Devil (Satan, the Evil One) as a tempter and thus a cause of sin is 
established early in the Gospel. The sins to which Satan tempts Jesus are sins 
of self-gratification (4:3-4), seeking of signs from God (4:5-7), and grasping 
earthly power and glory (4:8-10)—all sins for which Jesus indicts the Pharisees 
and scribes." Jesus, of course, unlike his opponents, does not succumb to these 
temptations. 

This is not Jesus’ only situation of temptation, however. Matthew's repeated 
use of metpdé@w for the confrontations between Jesus and his opponents® rein- 
forces both the identification of the opponents with the Devil and, conversely, 
the sense that the Devil is active in trying to cause sin through temptation by 
using human agents. If the Gospel did not elsewhere connect these opponents 
with the Devil, one might argue that the alternate meaning of “testing’— 
something even God can do—was more in view. Given Matthew’s consistent 
connection of Jesus’ opponents with the Devil, however, this stands as yet an- 
other instance where Matthew reinforces the idea that the animating force 
behind their opposition is the Devil; they stand as a proxy for the Devil who 
continues to exert his role as Tempter through them.” 

We can see, however, that disciples can also be used by the Devil in this way, 
as discussed above in our exploration of the use of the cxdvdadov metaphor 
in Peter's Confession and the subsequent rebuke (16:16-23). There, Peter is 
successively under the influence of the Father in the revelation of Jesus as the 


consider God to be the author of temptation. Temptation comes from the Evil One, though 
God can lead Jesus’ disciples to places where the Evil One is actively tempting. 

4 This obviously parallels the depiction of the activity of the Watchers and giants in the 
Enochic literature: the people, though not inherently evil, are tempted by the agents of evil 
and sin in their failure to resist. 

5 Self-gratification: the charge of greed and self-indulgence in 23:25; seeking of signs: 12:38; 
grasping earthly power and glory: 23:5-12. 

6 16:1, 19:3, 22:18, 22:35. 

7 In some ways this is congruent with the depiction of the Gentiles in the Second Temple 
literature, particularly in Jubilees but elsewhere as well (e.g. 2 Baruch;). Interestingly, in the 
Qumran literature, particularly the War Scroll, although the Kittim are of the lot of Belial and 
so oppose God, they do not function significantly as agents to ensnare God’s people in sin. 
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Christ® and the agency of Satan in Peter's opposition to the cross. In Jesus’ re- 
buke, Peter is portrayed not simply as having inadvertently become a oxcvdadov 
to Jesus, but rather, in putting before Jesus the temptation to avoid the suffering 
and death of the cross, Peter in this moment embodies the Tempter himself.’ 
In this passage, the image of the oxcvdaov serves again to portray the cause of 
sin as something external with respect to Jesus, but the identification of Peter 
with Satan serves to portray the cause of sin as simultaneously external (Satan) 
and something that arises from one’s being—Peter’s mind is portrayed as hav- 
ing become so opposed to God’s purposes (od gpovets tà toô Oeod) that he is 
entirely identified with Satan.!° Thus, also in this passage, with regard to the 
cause of sin we see the conjunction of images and statements that point in dif- 
ferent directions—the essentially external in the image of the oxdvéaAov with 
the highly internal identification of Peter with Satan—but there is certainly a 
diabolical element to all of these causes." 

This incident with Peter introduces a further observation: at points, the ac- 
tivity of Satan in producing sin is portrayed as not just tempting people to sin 
or even using humans to tempt others but as actually possessing them. As we 
noted above in our exploration of the use of genetic and familial metaphors 
for the cause of sin, the Pharisees and their various allies are often the object of 


8 “Simon Peter replied, ‘You are the Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
him, ‘Blessed are you, Simon, son of Jonah, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to 
you, but my Father who is in heaven’” (16:16-17). 

9 “From that time Jesus began to show his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things from the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and on the third 
day be raised. And taking him aside, Peter began to rebuke him, saying, ‘Far be it from you, 
Lord! This shall by no means happen to you’ But he turned and said to Peter, ‘Get behind 
me, Satan! You are a oxdvdaAov to me, for you do not have in mind on the things of God, 
but the things of humans” (16:21-23). 

10 Also as noted previously, Jesus’ assessment that Peter has in mind td tov avOpwnwv cer- 
tainly casts these things in the light of inveterate opposition to God such that human 
thinking or at least human opposition to the suffering and abasement of the cross, is 
seemingly diabolical. (Cf. 20:25-28 [“But Jesus called them to him and said, ‘You know 
that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. It shall not be so among you. But whoever would be great among you must be 
your servant, and whoever would be first among you must be your slave, even as the Son 
of Man came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many’”] and 
the temptation in ch. 4 both of which portray the human concern for worldly power and 
greatness as being opposed to God’s will and esp. in ch. 4, truly diabolical.) 

11 While for Jesus the cause of sin remains potential, Peter’s sin in tempting Jesus is actual. 
This dynamic—the one who tries to “trip up” or “ensnare” another himself becomes guilty 
of sin—we saw above in exploring those who in “scandalizing” the little ones sin them- 
selves (18:6-7) and thus it would better if they drown in the depths of the ocean. 
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the application of these metaphors, with the result that these Jewish leaders! 
are portrayed as people evil or sinful in their very natures! and thus opposed 
to God. We also saw that the use of the adjective movypds creates a verbal link 
to the person of Satan and implies that those so described participate in his 
same character. Based on the overall depiction of the leaders, many scholars 
have seen Jesus’ opponents as completely allied with the Devil and, essentially, 
possessed.!* Though it may seem an overly-fine distinction to distinguish be- 
tween depicting the opponents as possessed by the Devil and depicting them 
as generated and animated by him through use of genetic imagery—after all, 
in both cases the Devil is the cause behind their opposition—the underlying 
dualisms are not the same. In the latter case, as noted previously, the dualism 
is ontological (the opponents do the devil’s will because it is their nature to do 
so) and in the former it is cosmic (the devil is a cosmic force opposed to God 
and people are caught up in the battle through siding with one or the other). 
We will, for the time being, preserve the distinction, although, as will become 
apparent, there is significant overlap. 

The primary locus for the idea of the leaders as possessed is the Beelzebul 
controversy of ch. 12. We see in this passage that, through the series of charges 
and counter-charges that Jesus levels against his opponents (comprising 12:27- 
45), the charge of being in league with and in fact motivated by the Devil is 
reversed, and Jesus charges the Jewish leaders with being the ones animated by 
the power of the evil one. Let us then look more closely at this passage. 

The controversy begins in 12:24 with the Pharisees’ response to Jesus’ exor- 
cism of a demon causing blindness and muteness: “They said, ‘It is only by 


12 Many commentators using narrative critical approaches have noted that the Jewish lead- 
ers are a “composite character,” that is, the religious leaders—including the Pharisees, 
scribes, chief priests, elders, etc—can be considered a single character since Matthew 
does not discriminate among them very carefully. They are seen as essentially homog- 
enous in their fundamental opposition to Jesus and in their “evilness.” See, for example, 
Jack Dean Kingsbury, Matthew as Story, 17-18, 115; idem, “The Developing Conflict be- 
tween Jesus and the Jewish Leaders in Matthew’s Gospel: a Literary-Critical Study,” cBQ 
49 (1987): 57-73; Warren Carter, Matthew: Storyteller, Interpreter, Evangelist (Peabody, 
Mass.: Hendrickson Publishers, 1996), 202; Mark Allan Powell, “The Religious Leaders in 
Matthew: a Literary Critical Approach.” 

13 On “evilness” as the root trait of the leaders, see Kingsbury, Matthew, 19-24 and 115; 
Kingsbury, “Developing,” 59-60; and Sjef van Tilborg, The Jewish Leaders in Matthew, es- 
pecially Chapter Two, “PONHROI,’ pp. 26-45, and especially its section A: “Ponhroi as a 
Qualification of the Jewish Leaders,’ pp. 28-38. 

14 Kingsbury, Matthew, 117: ‘Jesus’ encounter with Satan likewise anticipates Jesus’ later en- 
counters with the leaders because Satan is the Evil One with whom they have affinity’; 
Graham Stanton, A Gospel for a New People: Studies in Matthew (Louisville: Westminster/ 
John Knox Press, 1993): “The Pharisees and scribes are demon possessed.” 
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Beelzebul, the prince of demons, that this man casts out demons”.’ The situa- 
tion is set up, however, in 11:17-21 by the narrator's use of Isaiah 42 to comment 
on Jesus’ healing of multitudes. The quoted passage begins with “This was to 
fulfill what was spoken by the prophet Isaiah: ‘Behold, my servant whom I have 
chosen, my beloved with whom my soul is well pleased. I will put my Spirit 
upon him, and he will proclaim justice to the Gentiles ...’” Matthew thus in- 
dicates what spirit is animating and empowering Jesus’ healing ministry even 
before the controversy fully arises.!5 When Jesus perceives the charge against 
him, he first shows the illogic of it (“If Satan casts out Satan, he is divided 
against himself. How then will his kingdom stand?”)!6 and then goes on to in- 
dict the Pharisees for opposing God through their opposition to him.” Then, 
as discussed previously, Jesus predicts the condemnation of his accusers on 
basis of their blasphemous assertion that the activity of the Holy Spirit in Jesus 
is actually the work of Satan.!8 

In 12:38—42,!° the scribes join the Pharisees in asking for a sign from Jesus. 
Jesus’ response further indicates condemnation for his opponents because of 


15 The charge that Jesus heals by the power of Satan had already been leveled by the 
Pharisees in 9:32-34 in response to Jesus’ healing exorcism of another mute man (“And 
the crowds marveled, saying, ‘Never was anything like this seen in Israel. But the Pharisees 
said, ‘He casts out demons by the prince of demons’”), however, this situation does not 
develop into a controversy and thus seems simply to foreshadow the controversy to come 
and demonstrate that the issue was ongoing, not momentary. 

16 12:26. 

17 “Jf it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has come 
upon you.... Whoever is not with me is against me, and whoever does not gather with me 
scatters” (12:28-30). 

18 “Therefore I tell you, every sin and blasphemy will be forgiven people, but the blasphemy 
against the Spirit will not be forgiven. And if one should speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it will be forgiven him, but if one should speak against the Holy Spirit, it will not 
be forgiven him, either in this age or in the age to come. Either make the tree good and 
its fruit good, or make the tree bad and its fruit bad, for the tree is known by its fruit. You 
offspring of vipers! How can you, being evil, speak what is good? For out of that which 
fills the heart, the mouth speaks. The good person out of her good treasure brings forth 
what is good; and the evil person out of her evil treasure brings forth what is evil. And 
I say to you that for every careless word people shall speak, they shall render account in 
the day of judgment. For by your words you shall be justified, and by your words you shall 
be condemned” (12:31-37). 

19 “Then some of the scribes and Pharisees answered him, saying, ‘Teacher, we wish to see 
a sign from you.’ But he answered them, ‘An evil and adulterous generation seeks for a 
sign, but no sign will be given to it except the sign of the prophet Jonah. For just as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of the great fish, so will the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh will rise up at 
the judgment with this generation and condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah, and behold, something greater than Jonah is here. The queen of the South will rise 
up at the judgment with this generation and condemn it, for she came from the ends of 
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their obduracy; they are unwilling to accept Jesus and his message and thus 
to repent. Such a yeved is evil and adulterous, as shown by their sign-seeking. 
Furthermore, Jesus then goes on to equate this yeved to a person that is 
possessed: 


When the unclean spirit has gone out of a person, it travels through wa- 
terless places seeking rest but finds none. Then it says, ‘I will return to my 
house from which I came’ And coming, it finds it unoccupied, swept, and 
put in order. Then it goes and brings with it seven other spirits more evil 
[ ovnpdtepa] than itself, and they enter and dwell there, and the last state 
of that person is worse than the first. Thus, it will also be with this evil 
generation [TH yeved tavty TH Toned]. 


Here again, the connection between Jesus’ opponents and evil spiritual forces 
is reinforced by the use of a form of novnpóç to describe both. And with this 
passage, Jesus completes the reversal of charge of possession: by their blas- 
phemous charge that the Holy Spirit is not the agent in Jesus’ ministry, by 
their seeking of signs, and by their refusal to accept Jesus and his message of 
the Kingdom and thus repent, his opponents demonstrate that it is they, and 
not Jesus, who are operating under the power of evil spiritual forces opposed 
to God. 

To return to our primary issue then: if the Jewish leaders are in fact pos- 
sessed, their sinning “does not come from man, but from the Evil One himself.”2° 
Jesus’ opponents are not the actual agents of their own sin; the true agents 
are the malevolent spiritual forces that control them. This is certainly in line 
with the genetic and familial metaphors of for the cause of sin, particularly 
the idea that those who sin and cause do others to do so (cxdvdara and tovds 
Totodvtas THY vopiayv, 13:41) are children of the evil one (13:39). 

This, however, raises the question that was also relevant to our discus- 
sion of the use of the metaphors of blindness and deafness as applied to 
those who do not understand the parables?! in 13:13-16; that is, to what ex- 
tent are those who are seeming victims of this malady (blindness/deafness or 
possession) cooperative with or even actively pursuing the malady? In the 
passage in ch. 13, it became apparent that those who do not understand have 


the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold, something greater than Solomon 
is here?” 

20 Van Tilborg, The Jewish Leaders in Matthew, 45. 

21 While it is not clear that these are the same groups as Jesus’ opponents, the two groups 
share enough similarities (rejection of Jesus’ message of the Kingdom—and thus rejec- 
tion of him in his role as God ordained messenger—and condemnation for it) that the 
analogy can be drawn between the passages. 
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willingly and purposefully “closed their eyes, lest they should see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears and understand with their heart and turn, and 
I would heal them.”?? It may be possible to apply the principle of this pas- 
sage to the charge of possession in ch. 12: while it might seem that a condition 
like metaphorical spiritual blindness or possession would be something over 
which one would not have control,23 Matthew indicates some level of consent 
or willingness for (even perhaps active participation in) acquiring the malady. 
In any case, Matthew is not disposed to split hairs regarding the relationship 
of agency to culpability. Those who oppose God and God’s work in Jesus will 
be judged and condemned, whatever the ultimate source of their opposition.?4 
For Matthew, the evil spirit that is animating and empowering Jesus’ oppo- 
nents is so deeply entwined with the character of the sinners as to be fun- 
damental to their nature and thus not possible to disentangle from it. Yet, it 
is a force outside themselves, and in this sense the portrayal of sin as caused 
by possession bridges the two ends of the spectrum: as with the metaphor of 
the oxdvdarov, the sin is caused by something outside the sinner (Satan or the 
evil spirit), yet as with genetic metaphors, this outside element has become so 
fused with the person as to be comparable to his nature and indistinguishable 
from his own will. 

The clearest portrayal of the Devil as the progenitor of evil people is the 
Parable of the Wheat and the Tares in which the Devil is portrayed as causing 
sin is through his activity of “planting” his children in the cosmos. There are 
several key elements that bear investigation, some of which we have already 
touched upon. First, while this is, of course, a parable about the Kingdom (it 
begins, 
source of sinners in the field of the x6cpoc.25 The initial question of the parable 


ac 


OQuowwiy ý Bactreia TOV ovpavev ...”), it is also a parable about the 


22 1315. 

23 Note that in the interpretation of Parable of the Sower, the one whose heart is too hard to 
accept the word is portrayed simply as a victim of the work of Satan: “When anyone hears 
the word of the kingdom and does not understand it, the evil one comes and snatches 
away what has been sown in his heart. This is what was sown along the path.” 

24 Note 16:27: “For the Son of Man is going to come with his angels in the glory of his Father, 
and then he will repay each person according to what he has done.’ For Matthew, actions 
demonstrate character and are thus a criterion for judgment. 

25 The use of this term certainly militates against understanding the theme of the parable to 
be the problem of the church as a corpus mixtum. The “field” is expressly identified as the 
world (xdcy0¢) in 13:38. The corpus mixtum interpretation can only arise if one equates 
the church with the Kingdom. As we have seen, however, Matthew often parabolically 
portrays the Kingdom as an eschatological in-gathering of all, after which the unrighteous 
are removed (cast into outer darkness, cast into the fire) while the righteous enter eternal 
life. Such a conception seems to be behind this parable as well, a situation that is hard to 
apply to the church prior to the eschaton, though Matthew certainly recognizes that there 
are issues with sin (Ch. 18) and pseudo-believers (7:21-23) in the church. 
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itself is that asked by the servants: “Master, did you not sow good seed in your 
field? How then does it have weeds?” (13:27). As with our previous examination 
of texts in the genetic category, the metaphor here is of types of organisms (in 
this case, plants) that either bear the appropriate fruit (€BAdotycev ó yóptoç 
xal xapmov emotnoev, v. 26) or do not. In this case, the “weeds,” by not doing so, 
make manifest their nature.2° Here, however, the source of the genetically bad 
organism (and the source of the xañòv onéppa as well [v. 24]) is made clear, 
whereas in our previous passages the source was at most implied by the use 
of movyp-. Here, both the narrator (in v. 25) and the master of the house who 
sowed the good seeds (in v. 28) say explicitly that the presence of “weeds” is 
the work of an enemy, an enemy who is identified in vv. 38-39 as 6 movnpo¢ 
and 6 õı&ßoàoç. Furthermore, it is apparent that these “weeds” are not merely 
unfruitful, but are, in fact, perpetrators of sinful and unrighteous acts, as can 
be seen from the interpretation of the parable in 13:40—42: “Therefore, just as 
the weeds are gathered and burned with fire, so will it be at the completion 
of the age. The Son of Man will send his angels, and they will gather out of his 
kingdom all oxdvdara and tovs motodvtas Thv åvopiav, and throw them into the 
furnace of fire.” The oxdvdara and tovs notodvtas thv &vopiav are destined from 
the start for removal from the Kingdom because of their nature as “weeds,” 
though it is only eventually manifest, and this nature is based on the one who 
planted them: “the weeds are the children of the evil one” (13:38). Conversely, 
“the good seed is the children of the Kingdom’ (13:38), and these are also called 
“the righteous” who will “will shine like the sun in the kingdom of their Father” 
(13:43).2” The genetic metaphors for the cause of sin here become melded with 
those of diabolical activity. Those who sin do so because it is their nature to do, 
but their nature, and indeed their very existence, is portrayed as the result of 
Satanic activity. 

This parable then is Matthew’s most straightforward statement regarding 
not only the cause of sin (genetic metaphor) but its ultimate source: Satan. In 
this respect, Matthew’s parable bears some connection to the etiologies for sin 
that placed the blame for sin ultimately upon the angelic Watchers and their 
offspring the Giants. There are a number of parallels, in fact between the activ- 
ity of the Watchers/Giants in the Enochic literature and the activity of Satan 


26 “But when the plants sprouted and produced fruit, then the weeds became manifest” (öte 
dé EBrAcotyoev ó yóptoç xal xapnòv Enotycev, tóte ¿pávy xal tà čıčdvia, 13:26). The injunction 
not to uproot communicates two things: first that it is not the job of the servants to try to 
distinguish who is wheat and who are tares (“lest as you gather up the tares, you pull up 
the wheat also with them”), and second that the servants must be patient, assured that 
God will judge and punish evil at the coming of the kingdom. 

27 Interestingly, even though it seems from v. 43 that God is their father, it is not God who is 
depicted as sowing them into the world, but “the Son of Man” (v. 37). 
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in Matthew: both tempt humanity to sin, both utilize human thinking to cause 
sin (the Watchers by teaching illicit knowledge, the Devil by inspiring thoughts 
that are opposed to God), and both indicate that malevolent spiritual forces 
have generated offspring in the world who oppose God, do evil, and cause hu- 
mans to sin.?8 

Still, the metaphorical character of the parable remains. In fact, it is in Jesus’ 
interpretation of the parable that the parabolically metaphorical language of 
the initial parable becomes explicit metaphors. So, for example, at the begin- 
ning of the explanation we are told that the Son of Man sows the good seed, 
the field is the world, and the good seeds are the children of the kingdom. To 
arrange that into one complete statement, “The children of the kingdom are 
good seeds sown by the Son of Man into the field of the world.” Even the ex- 
plicit explanation remains metaphorical. To continue with the explanation, 
the statement that “the weeds are the children of the evil one, and the enemy 
that sowed them is the Devil,’ though it is certainly etiological, continues to be 
metaphorical: the “children” are metaphorical children not physical offspring, 
and they come into the world by being “sown” but obviously are not literally 
planted in the soil of the earth. This corroborates Ricoeur’s observation that 
whenever we undertake to talk about an idea or give an explanation, especial- 
ly for something theological or philosophical, we are immediately compelled 
to use metaphors. There is no non-metaphorical way to talk about things like 
sin and salvation, evil and the kingdom of God (itself a metaphor). Even in 
Matthew’s clearest statement about the source of sin and evil in the world, 
there will be the yes/no tension of all metaphorical statements. 


1 Summary 


The activity of Satan through temptation, possession, and planting his chil- 
dren in the world forms a significant part of Matthew’s depiction of the causes 
of sin. Given that the Parable of the Wheat and Tares offers the clearest etiol- 
ogy of sin in Matthew, it provides a significant key to understanding his other 
depictions, yet its parabolic character, even in its more allegorical interpreted 
form, contains metaphorical elements that resist literal reductionism. 


28 There is certainly also, as noted before, a similarity of thinking between Matthew's per- 
spective here and that found in the Qumran sectarian documents, most notably 1QS 
and its use of “sons of” language and the combination of ontological and metaphysical 
dualisms. 
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Conclusion on Causes of Sin and Evil in the Gospel 
of Matthew 


Matthew utilizes a wide range of metaphors in portraying the causes of sin and 
evil in human beings. Though it would seem a logical starting point, words of 
the &uapt- root prove surprisingly unhelpful in investigating Matthew's view 
of the causes of sin; the word seems to have lost the metaphorical force of 
its etymology of “missing the mark” and to have become a dead metaphor. In 
fact, if missing the mark carries some sense of inadvertence, Matthew's usage 
of &paet- points in the opposite direction: words of this root are used in situ- 
ations where sin is portrayed as intentional. Still, this does not necessarily tell 
us anything about the cause of sin. For portrayals of the cause, it was necessary 
to look to other, more metaphorical, statements. 

In looking at the metaphors Matthew uses to portray the causes of sin, we 
saw that these metaphorical causes can be arranged on a spectrum from ex- 
ternal to internal. One of the metaphors Matthew uses with regard to sin is 
the language of “straying” (nàav&w). Here, unlike with &uaot-, there is a defi- 
nite sense that the sinning was unintentional. Oftentimes, however, there is 
no indication of the cause of straying. The exception is when a person is “led 
astray.” In this case, the cause is external: the person does not intend to sin 
but another leads her or him in that direction. There is a dual dynamic here, 
however: it is not only the one who strays who is guilty of sin, but also the one 
who led her or him astray. A similar dynamic is present in Matthew’s use of 
axavdad- words. The oxévdadov as a snare or stumbling block that trips one up 
certainly communicates a sense of external causation, yet in the verbal form 
to “scandalize” someone—to cause him or her to be tripped up or ensnared by 
sin—or to become a oxdvdaAov oneself is itself a sin with grave consequences 
(Mt 13: 41-42, 18:6-7). 

The passages in which a body part is indicated as cause of sin represent a 
step toward depicting a more internal cause of sin. The portrayal of one’s hand, 
eye, or foot as a cause of sin pits the sinning member over against the whole 
person; the cause of sin is internal, part of person him- or herself, but it is local- 
ized rather than pervasive, and the greater part of the person can recognize the 
part as sin-causing. Sin is thus depicted as that which splits the self and makes 
parts of us (those that cause sin) foreign objects to be repudiated and excised 
by the larger self. 
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A similar dynamic is present in the depiction of sin being caused by infir- 
mity or illness. In the case of infirmity, metaphorical blindness and deafness 
cause people to reject Jesus’ message of the kingdom and thus sin by pitting 
themselves against God and God’s will. This infirmity, however, is depicted as 
willed by those who have it, thus, their sin is caused as much by their stub- 
born resistance to God’s will as by any lack of ability. Such resistance is often 
related to the final body part metaphor, that of the heart. The heart is referred 
to several times as a cause of sin (12:34-37, 15:17-19), and while not inher- 
ently a cause of sin, it can tend in that direction. Because of the traditional 
use of the metaphor of the heart to represent one’s will, emotions, intellect, 
and volition—indeed, one’s whole “inner person’—the metaphor of the heart 
as a cause of sin forms a bridge between the body-part metaphors (the 
members that cause sin are part of the person but not his whole being) 
and metaphors that present sin as being caused by one’s essential nature. These 
metaphors indicate the most internal cause. This cause is a person’s essential 
nature, a nature portrayed through genetic and familial metaphors such as bo- 
tanical and animal metaphors that point to a creature’s species as the cause of 
its behavior or “fruit” and familial metaphors that indicate a likeness of kind 
within a particular “generation.” 

These metaphors of family likeness also form a bridge—this time from 
these metaphors of sin being caused by one’s essential nature to Matthew’s 
portrayal of sin as caused by the activity of the Devil. Matthew portrays the 
devil as tempting and using others to temp, such that they become axcvdara, 
as possessing people, and ultimately, in the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares, 
portrays Satan as the one who “plants” his children in the world among the 
children of the kingdom. As the progenitor of those who sin and cause oth- 
ers to sin, Satan becomes ultimately the source of all sin. All other causes are 
perceived causes; the metaphors give expression to the experience of the cause 
of sin, whether it be one’s hand or eye or a person who leads you astray. Yet 
while the perceived causes expressed metaphorically have their source in the 
activity of the devil, even his activity is expressed metaphorically within the 
parable, and thus the “yes-no/is-is not” dynamic resists resolution and makes a 
simplistic attribution of sin to diabolical agency untenable. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Summary 


The causes of sin and evil depicted in the Gospel of Matthew manifest several 
notable characteristics. First, in all the passages in Matthew that indicate a 
cause of human sin or evil, the cause is depicted by way of metaphor. Second, 
these metaphors exhibit a significant diversity, a diversity that spans a spec- 
trum from those that indicate essentially external causes to those that indicate 
causes that are so internal to the human as to be portrayed as inherent to who 
the person is. Third, the closest Matthew comes to a clear etiology of sin is 
in identifying the Evil One as the ultimate source of sin in the Parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares, although in this depiction the metaphorical language 
militates against reduction to literal correspondence. Fourth, the spectrum of 
diversity of metaphors used to portray the cause of sin in Matthew is congru- 
ent with the diversity of images we saw used in the Second Temple literature 
examined in part 1 such that the overall depiction in Matthew is consonant 
with the depictions in his milieu. 
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Conclusion 
The Significance of Metaphorical Dynamics in Portraying the Causes of Sin 
and Evil for the Theology of Matthew’s Gospel 


The significance of the previous goes beyond simply establishing that all the 
causes of sin and evil are portrayed metaphorically in the Gospel of Matthew 
and that the use of these metaphors did not differ significantly from the use 
and perspectives of the texts of its immediate milieu. While this is certainly 
true and not an unimportant point to establish, the significance of the study, 
when viewed in the context of the theological use of metaphor, has further 
implications. 

The ubiquity of metaphor in portrayals of the cause of sin and evil in 
Matthew and the other texts discussed exemplifies an aspect of metaphor in 
theological discourse that metaphor theorists have already claimed to be fun- 
damental: metaphors function both descriptively and heuristically and yet re- 
main resistant to reduction or simplification to “literal” language. 

Both Ricoeur and Soskice posit that for thinking theologically, metaphors 
are essential. As discussed in the introduction, Soskice delineates the differ- 
ence between theory-constitutive metaphors and paramorphic models (which 
can be physical or linguistic, and if linguistic then metaphors). Matthew’s 
metaphors for sin and evil function as both.! In both the sciences and in phi- 
losophy and theology, paramorphic models are heuristic rather than simply 
representative and comparative: 


The task of theory construction itself [through paramorphic models] is 
customarily the task of constructing models to explain better what we 
do not fully understand, rather than that of building models of states of 
affairs whose nature is clear to us. Rather than demonstrating clear paral- 
lels, the paramorphic model suggests candidates for similarity and gives 
form to deliberation on unfamiliar subject matters.... In science, social 
science, ethics, theology, indeed the whole realm of abstract theorising, 
it is the paramorphic models which are used in attempts to speak about 
the ‘mysterious overplus’.? 


Metaphors are how we conceptualize and communicate what we want to say 
about, for example, the cause of sin, and though each metaphor attempts to 


1 Their significance as theory-constitutive metaphors will be discussed below. 
2 Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 103. 
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express some conception or existential experience of the cause of sin, all are 
approximations.? If one needed an explanation for the multiplicity of meta- 
phors portraying the cause of sin in Matthew, this is where it lies: multiple 
experiences of sin and reflection upon these experiences yields multiple 
models (metaphors) to articulate that experience.* As noted above, however, 
the use of these metaphors functions not just descriptively but also heuris- 
tically: something is discovered in the use of the metaphor, both something 
positive and something negative. There is the positive experience of recog- 
nizing similarity—perhaps even similarity that was previously only vaguely 
grasped—and the negative experience of recognizing the inadequacies or lim- 
itations of the metaphor. This is the yes-and-no of metaphor. In the introduc- 
tion we noted that all metaphors embody an “is” and an “is not,’ a “yes” and a 
“no”—this yes-and-no tension makes metaphors lively and evocative, pushing 
the reader to think about how the metaphor communicates something true 
but not altogether unproblematic. This yes-and-no tension of the metaphor 
also prevents any ultimate settling on one metaphor for definition. Matthew’s 
range and diversity of metaphors for the cause of sin reflects this indetermi- 
nate situation. 

The portrayal of the devil as the ultimate source of sin seems on some levels 
to give determination to this undetermined state: though there may be many 
metaphorical expressions of the “causes” of sin, their ultimate source is simple 
and not ambivalent—the spiritual force that opposes God in all things. On the 
one hand we may see it as Matthew’s assertion of the identity of the “no” of 
the other metaphors. That is (for example), does one’s hand cause one to sin? 
Yes ... but also no: it is ultimately the Devil. Does one sin because it is one’s 
basic nature? Yes ... but no, that nature comes ultimately from the Devil. Yet, 
this is not, in the end, enough to resolve the tension of the metaphorical state- 
ments. The assertion of the work of the Devil as the ultimate source is itself put 
forth in a parable, and parables are metaphors writ large, as Kelber explains: 


3 As noted in the introduction (n. 11), the field of cognitive linguistics related to metaphor— 
particularly in the conceptualization and articulation of the experience of sin and its 
source(s) as we see them portrayed in Matthew—would be a welcome next step or expan- 
sion of the conversation. Hopefully this current work will catalyze such further investigation. 

4 On experience and the role of community in articulating theological models, see Soskice, 
Metaphor and Religious Language, 149-151 and 158-159. 

5 As Soskice notes, religious models are always qualified and “lead to absurdity if pushed too 
far,’ that is, if taken to be utterly representative of the thing of which they speak, since “all 
paramorphic models are qualified; if they were not, they would be, not models, but replicas 
of the modeled subject” (Soskice, Metaphor and Religious Language, 116). 
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The message [of the parable] to be delivered in each case can barely be 
offered at all, and never in straightforward language. This is symptom- 
atic for speaking in parables. Something is left unsaid, and it is this un- 
said that matters most. Parables are more important for what they do 
not say than for what they say. There is an understanding, whether con- 
scious or not, shared by parabolists that all does not submit to language. 
It is through the vehicle of the parabolic story that one seeks to gain a 
hearing for the as yet unexpressed and to break ground for the unheard- 
of. Transposition of parabolic meaning into propositional language, a 
congenital defect of much of parable scholarship in the past, is the last 
thing parables are capable of tolerating. The parabolic commitment is 
to emancipation from general principles and conventional wisdom into 
the hearing of a new voice. Parables as metaphors may arouse the sense 
of mystery over the unfathomable reservoir of language, or despair over 
the inadequacy of spoken words. But hard definitions and set formula- 
tions have long lost their purpose in parabolic talk. To give voice to what 
has yet not come to expression—that is paradoxical task fallen upon the 
speakers of parables.® 


The Parable of the Wheat and Tares, far from solving the problem or answering 
the question of the cause or source of sin, invites the reader to wonder what 
it would mean for the Devil to “plant” skandala and “doers of lawlessness” in 
the cosmos, how a part of one’s own body could be a “child of the evil one.” 
While it may go too far to assert that the Evil One is metaphorical in the par- 
able, the activity of the Evil One is portrayed metaphorically, and put in con- 
junction with the various causes indicated elsewhere in Matthew, the portrayal 
is both richly complex and perplexingly multifaceted. Attempts to simplify the 
picture in order to arrive at a single, non-metaphorical answer to the theo- 
logical question of the cause (singular) of sin according to Matthew will be 
unrepresentative of the diversity of the text and untrue to the vital dynamics 
inherent in the original metaphors. 

Further, for future work in Matthean theology, the portrayal of the causes 
of sin as pluriform and diverse has significant consequences. To return to the 
original motivating question of this study, the salvific work of Jesus (including 
the resurrection) will need to deal with these multiple manifestations of the 
cause of sin. If Jesus “will save his people from their sins,” what sort of salvation 
will deal with all the various causes of sin and also the source, the Devil? Any 
proposed Matthean soteriology will need to be both multifaceted and holistic. 


6 Kelber, The Oral and Written Gospel, 64. 
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Further, the recognition of these metaphors as theory-constitutive as well as 
paramorphic must also be explored. As was discussed briefly in the introduc- 
tion, metaphors do not simply operate descriptively, they also organize our 
thinking about the subject of the metaphor. That is to say, as soon as a meta- 
phor moves from an internal thought (potentially descriptive of an experience 
or impression) to an articulated utterance, it has the potential to act as a “lens” 
or “filter” or paradigm for how we understand that experience or impression.’ 
The importance of this function vis-a-vis a canonical religious text should be 
quickly apparent: serious consideration needs to be taken of the impact of 
Matthew’s metaphors on the way readers (especially those who take the text 
as holy scripture) understand their own experiences of sin. For practical theo- 
logians, pastors, and counselors, recognizing the theory-constitutive function 
of these metaphors—and recognizing the variety of metaphors available from 
the Gospel—presents an area for reflection and research into how these meta- 
phors should best be incorporated into the preaching and pastoral practice 
of the community in order to engender both faithful and life-giving teaching 
and practice. 


7 Indeed, one could argue that the moment one thinks a metaphor, it begins to organize our 
thoughts. If it does so well, we may hold on to it, if not, discard it in favor of a more adequate 
metaphor. 
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